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EDITOR’S PREFACE. 


Ik preparing a new, and, if I may so call it, a consolidated, 
edition of tlie History of the Indian Mutiny — that is, an edition 
in which Colonel Malleson’s three volumes of continuation are 
blended with the two initiatoiy volumes of Sir John Kaye — 
I have had to encounter few difficulties bej’ond those of form. 

difficulties of form I mean differences of arrangement, and 
differences in the spelling of Indian proper names. 'It seemed 
to me absolutely essential that in both these respects the two 
works should be brought into complete accord, I have, there- 
fore, met the first difficulty by substituting, in Sir John Kaye’s 
volumes, an initial “ Table of Contents ” for the chapter head- 
ings. Such a table, apart from other considerations, is more 
useful to a reader who may desire to refer to a particular 
incident. With respect to the other difference it was imjDossible 
to hesitate. The spelling of the past, based upon the impres- 
sions made upon men, ignorant of the Native languages, hy the 
utterances of the Natives, a spelling based upon no s^’stem, and 
therefore absolutely fortuitous, has in these latter days given 
place to a spelling founded uj^on the actual letters which repre- 
sent the places indicated. In its General Orders and in its 
Gazettes the Government of India of the present day adopts 
the enlightened sj^steih of spelling drawn up by Dr. Hunter, 
and this system has been adopted generallj^ by the Indian 
Press, and by residents in India. Between the alternative of 
adhering to a barbarous system, fast d^ung if not already dead, 
and the more enlightened sy'stem of the present and of the 
future, there could not be a moment’s hesitation, I have 
adapted, then, Sir John Kaye’s spelling of Indian jnoper names 
to one more in accordance with modern usage, and in every 
respect more correct. In the’ text, I need scarcely say, I have 
not changed even a comma. That text remains, in these 
volumes, as he wrote and published it. Some of the indices, 
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the interest in n-hich ]ias T\nnned, if not altogether died out, 
have been omitted; some have been abridged; and in one’ 
instance the salient part has been transferred to the note to 
V hich it pioperly belonged. Colonel JIalleson’s three volumes 
have naturally met vuth far less indulgence at my hands. 
When these^ shall be published the reader vill find that the 
severest critic of a vork ma}’’ be its author. 

The v-ork. when completed, Avill consist of Sir John Ka^m’s 
first and second volumes and of Colonel Malleson’s three. These, 
"Until the index, vill make six volumes. It is needless to 
discuss all the reasons vhy Colonel Ilalleson’s first volume has 
been preferred to Sir John Kayo’s third, for one "unll suffice. 
Kaye’s third volume vrould not fit in -u-ith Walleson’s second 
volume, as it concludes with the story of the storming of Dehli, 
which forms the first chapter of Malleson's second volume, 
whilst it omits the relief of Lakhnao, the account of which 
concludes Walleson’s first volume. 

I may add that on the few occasions on which I have deemed 
it absolutely necessary to append a note, that note bears the 
initials of the Editor. 


lui Oclohcr^ 18S8, 


G. B. M. 



PREFACE 

By Sip. JOHN KAYE. 


It was not without much hesitation that I undertook to write 
this narrative of the events, which have imparted so painful 
a celebrity to the years 1857-58, and loft behind them such 
terrible remembrunces. Publiclj' and privatolj* I had been 
frequently urged to do so, before I could consent to take upon 
myself a respoiisibilitj’, which could not sit lightly on an}" one 
capable of appreciating the magnitude of the events themselves 
and of the man}* grave questions which they suggested. If, 
indeed, it had not been that, in course of time, I found, either 
actuall}" ill my hands or within my reach, materials of history 
such as it was at least improbable that any other writer could 
obtain, I should not have ventured upon so difficult a task. 
But having many important collections of papers in my posses- 
sion, and having received promises of further assistance from 
surviving actors in the scenes to ho described, I felt that, 
though many might write a better history of the Sipuhi War, 
no one could write a more truthful one. 

So, relying on these external advantages to compensate all* 
inherent delicieucies, I commenced what I knew must he a 
labour of years, but what I felt would he also a labour of love. 
My materials were too amjilo to he otherwise than most 
sparingly displayed. The prodigal citation of authorities has 
its advantages ; hut it encumbers the text, it imiiedes the 
narrative, and swells to inordinate dimensions the record of 
historical events. On a former occasion, when I laid before 
the public an account of a series of important transactions, 
mainly derived from original documents, public and private, 
I quoted those documents freely both in the text and in the 
notes. As I was at that time wholly nnknovni to the public, 
it was necessary that I should cite chapter and verse to obtain 
•credence for my statements. There was no ostensible reason 
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•wliy I should have knomi more about those trausactious than 
any other writer (for it was merely the accident of private 
friendships and associations that placed such profuse materials 
in my possession), and it seemed to he imperative upon me 
therefore to produce my credentials. But, believing that this 
necessity no longer exists, I have in the present work abstained 
from adducing my authorities, for the mere pur^Dose of sub- 
stantiating my statements. I have quoted the voluminous 
correspondence in my possession only where there is some 
dramatic force and propriety in the words cited, or when they 
appear calculated, without impeding the narrative, to give 
colour and vitality to the stoiy. 

And here I may observe that, as on former occasions, the 
historical materials which I have moulded into this narrative 
are rather of a private than of a public character. I have 
made but little use of recorded official documents. I do not 
mean that access to such documents has not been extremely 
serviceable to me ; but that it has rather afforded the means of 
verifying or coiTecting statements received from other sottrces 
than it has supplied me with original materials. So far as 
respects the accumulation of facts, this History would have 
differed but slightly from what it is, if I had never passed the 
door of a public office ; and, generally, the same may bo said of 
the opinions which I have expressed. Those opinions, whether 
sound or unsound, are entirely my own irersonal opinions — 
opinions in many instances formed long ago, and confirmed by 
later events and more mature consideration. Ho one but myself 
is responsible for them ; no one else is in any way identified 
with them. In the wide range of inquiry embraced by the 
consideration of the manifold causes of the great convulsion of 
1857, almost every grave question of Indian government and 
administration presses forward, with more or less importunity, 
for notice. "Where, on many points, opinions widely differ, and 
the policy, which is the practical expression of them, takes 
various shapes, it is a necessity that the writer of cotemporary 
history, in the exercise of independent thought, should find 
himself dissenting from the doctrines and disapproving the 
actions of some axithorities, living and dead, who are worthy of 
all admiration and respect. It is fortunate, when, as in the 
present instance, this difference of opinion involves no diminu- 
tion of esteem, and the historian can discern worthy motives, and 
benevolent designs, and generous strivings after good, in these 
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wKose ways he may think erroneous, and whose course of action 
he may deem unwise. 

Indeed, the errors of which I have freely spoken were, for 
the most part, strivings after good. It was in the over-eao-er 
pursuit of Humanity and Civilisation that Indian statesmen of 
the new school were betrayed into the excesses which have 
been so srievously visited upon the nation. The story of the 
Indian Eebellion of 1857 is, perhaps, the most signal illustration 
of our great national character ever yet recorded in the annals 
of oitr country. It was the vehement self-assertion of the 
Englishman that produced this conflagration ; it was the same 
vehement self-assertion that enabled him, by God’s blessino-, to 
trample it out. It was a noble egotism, might}' alik^ in 
doing and in suffering, and it showed itself grandly capable of 
steadfastly confronting the dangers which it had brought down 
upon itself. If I have any predominant theory it is this : 
Because we were too English the great crisis arose ; but it was 
only because we were English that, when it arose, it did not 
utterly overwhelm us. 

It is my endeavour, also, to show how much both of the 
dangers which threatened British dominion in the East, and of 
the success with which they were encountered, is assignable to 
the individual characters of a few eminent men. \Tith this 
object I have sought to bring the reader face to face with the 
principal .actors in the events of the Sipahi War, and to take a 
personal interest in them. If it be true that the best history 
is that which most nearly resembles a bundle of biographies, it 
is especially true when said with reference to Indian histo:^ ; 
for nowhere do the characters of individual Englishmen impress 
themselves with a more vital reality upon the annals of the 
country in which they live; nowhere are there such great 
opportunities of independent action ; nowhere are developed 
such capacities for evil or for good, as in our great Anglo-Indian 
Empire. If, then, in such a work as this, the biographical 
element were not prominently represented — if the individualities 
of such men as Balhousie and Canning, as Henry and John 
Lawrence, as James Outram, as John Nicholson, and Herbert 
Edwardes, were not duly illustrated, there would be not only 
a cold and colourless, but also an unfaithful, picture of the 
origin and progress of the War. But it is to be remarked that 
in proportion as the individuality of the English leaders is 
distinct and strongly marked, that of the chiefs of the insurrec- 
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tionary movement is faint and undecided. In tlie fact of this 
contiust we see the whole history of the success which, by God’s 
providence, crowned the ejBTorts of our countiymen. If the 
individual energies of the leaders of the revolt had been com- 
mensurate with the power of the masses, we might have failed 
to estinguish such a conflagration. But the whole tendency of 
the English system had been to crush out those enei'gies; so 
again, 1 say, we found in the very circumstances which had 
escited the rebellion the ver^' elements of our success in sup- 
pressing it. Over the Indian Dead Level which that system had 
created, the English heroes inarched triumphantly to victory. 

In conclusion, I have only to express my obligations to those 
who have enabled me to wiite this History by supplying me 
with the materials of which it is composed. To the executors 
of the late Lord Canning, who jilaced in my hands the private 
and demi-official correspondence of the deceased statesman, 
extending over the whole term of his_Indian administration, I 
am especially indebted. To Sir John Eawrence and Sii’ Herbert 
Edwardes, who have furnished me with the most valuable 
materials for my narrative of the rising in the Panjab and the 
measures taken in that province for the re-capture of Dehli ; to 
the family of the late Colonel Baird Smith, for many interesting 
]iapers Uliistrative of the operations of the great siege ; to Sir 
James Oiitram, who gave me before his death his correspondence 
relating to the brilliant operations in Oudh; to Sii- Eobert 
Hamilton, for much valuable matter in elucidation of the 
history of the Central Indian Campaign; and to Mr. E. A. 
Eeade, whose comprehensive knowledge of the jirogress of 
events in the iNorth-Western Provinces has been of material 
service to me, my warmest acknowledgments are due. But to 
no one am I more indebted than to Sir Charles Wood, Seeretaiy 
of State for India, who has permitted me to consult the official 
records of his Department — a i^rivilege which has ennabled me 
to make much^ better use of the more private materials in my 
i)ossession. Lo one, however, can know better or feel more 
strongly than myself, that much matter of interest contained in 
the multitudinous papers before me is unrepresented in my 
narrative. But such omissions are the necessities of a history 
so full oi incident as this. If I had yielded to the temptation 
to use my illustrative materials more freely, I should have 
expanded this work beyond all acceptable limits. 

IiOXDOX, October, lS6-i. 
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HISTOKY OF THE IKDIAN MUTINY. 


BOOK I.— INTEODUCTORT. 
[18T6--1856,] 


CHAPTEE L 

Broken in bodil}^ liealtli, but not enfeebled in spirit, b}^ eight 
years of anxious toil beneath an Indian sun, Lord Dalhousie 
laid down the reins of government and returned to his native 
country to die. Since the reign of Lord Wellesley, so great in 
witten history, so momentous in practical results, there had 
been no such administration as that of Lord Dalhousie ; there 
had been no period in the annals of the Anglo-Indian Empire 
surcharged with such great political events, none which nearly 
approached ifc in the rapidity of its administrative progress. 
Peace and War had yielded their fruits with equal profusion. 

On the eve of resigning his high trust to the hands of another, 
Lord Dalhousie drew up an elaborate state-paper reviewing the 
eventful years of his government. He had reason to rejoice in 
the retrospect ; for he had acted in accordance with the faith 
that was within him, honestly and earnestly working out his 
cherished principles, and there was a bright flush of success 
over all the apparent result. Peace and prosperity smiled upon 
the empire. That empire he had vastly extended, and by its 
extension he believed that he had consolidated our rule and 
imparted additional security to our tenure of the country. . 

Of these great successes some account should be given at the 
outset of such a narrative as this : for it is only by under- 
standing and appreciating them that we can rightly estimate 
the subsequent crisis. It was in the Pan jab and in Oudh that 
many of the most important incidents of that crisis occurred. 
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Lord Dalhoiisie found them Foreign States ; he left them 
Biirish Provinces. 

Lord Hardinge conquered the Sikhs; hut he spared the 
Panjah. Moderate in victojy as resolute in war, 
empire of Panjit Singh, shorn only of 
its outlying provinces, to he governed by his 
successors, and strove to protect the hoy-prince against the 
lawlessness of his own soldiers. But it was felt that this 
forbearance was only an experimental forbearance ; and the 
proclamation which announced the restoration of the Panjab to 
the Maharajah Dhulip Singh sounded also a note of warning 
to the great military autocracy whicli had well-nigh overthrown 
the State. If this opportunity,” said the victor, “ of rescuing 
the Sikh nation from military anarchy and misrule be neglected, 
and hostile opposition to the British army be renewed, the 
Government of India will make such other arrangements fur 
the future government of the Panjab as the interests and 
security of the British power may render just and expedient.” 
Thus was the doubt expressed ; thus were the consequences 
foreshadowed. It did not seem likely that the experiment 
would succeed ; but it was not less right to make it. It left 
the future destiny of the empire, under Providence, for the 
Sikhs themselves to determine. It taught them how to pre- 
serve their national independence, and left them to work out 
the problem with their ovm hands. 

But Hardinge did more than this. He did not interfere with 
the internal administration, but he established a powerful 
military protectorate in the Panjab. He left the Durbar to 
govern the country after its own fashion, but he protected the 
Government against the lawless domination of its soldieiy. 
The Sikh army was overawed by the presence of the British 
battalions : and if the hour had produced the man — if there had 
been any vusdom, anj love of country, in the councils of the 
nation — the Sikh Empire might have survived the great peril of 
the British militaiy protectorate. But there was no one worthj^ 
to rule : no one able to govern. The mother of the young 
Maharajah was nominally the Pegent. There have been great 
queens in the East as in the West — women who have done for 
their peojde what men have been incapable of doing. But the 
mother of Dhulip Singh was not one of these. To say that she 
loved herself better than her country is to use in court esj^ the 
mildest words, which do not actually violate truth. She was. 
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indeed, an evil presence in the nation. It rested with her to 
choose a minister, and the choice which she made was another 
great suicidal blow struck at the life of the Sikh Empire. It 
may have been difficult in this emergency to select the right 
man, for, in truth, there were not many wise men from whom a 
selection could be made. The Queen-Mother cut through the 
difficulty by selecting her paramour. 

Lai Singh was unpopular with the Durbar ; unpopular with 
the j)eople ; and he failed. He might have been an able and an 
honest man, and yet have been found wanting in such a con- 
juncture, But he was probably the worst man in the Panjab 
on whom the duty of reconstructing a strong Sikh Government 
could have devolved. To do him justice, there were great 
difficulties in his way. He had to replenish an exhausted 
treasury by a course of unpopular retrenchments. Troops were 
to be disbanded and Jaghii*s resumed, Lai Singh was not the 
man to do this, as one bowing to a painful necessity, and 
sacrificing himself to the exigencies of the State. Even in a 
country where political ^drtue was but little understood, a 
course of duty consistently pui’sued for the benefit of the nation 
might have ensured for him some sort of respect. But whilst 
he was impoverishing others, he was enriching himself. It was 
not the public treasmy, but the private purse, that he sought 
to replenish, and better men were despoiled to satisfy the greed 
of his hungry relatives and friends. Yicious among the vicious, 
he lived but for the indulgence of his own appetites, and ruled 
but for his own aggrandisement. The favourite of the Queen, he 
was the oppressor of the People. And though he tried to dazzle 
his British guests by rare displays of courtesy towards them, 
and made himself immensely popular among all ranks of the 
Army of Occupation by his incessant efibrts to gratify them, he 
could not hide the one great patent fact, that a strong Sikh 
Government could never be established under the wazirat of 
LM Singh. 

But the British were not reponsible for the failure. The 
Regent chose him ; and, bound by treaty not to exercise any 
interference in the internal administration of the Labor State, 
the British Government had only passively to ratify the choice. 
But it was a state of things burdened with evils of the most 
obtrusive kind. We were upholding an unprincipled ruler and 
an unprincipled minister at the ' point of our British bayonets, 
and thus aiding them to commit iniquities which, without such 

B 2 
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external support, tliey would not have long been suffered to 
perpetrate. The compact, however, was but for the current 
year ; ‘'•^4 oven for that brief period there seemed but little 
probability of Lai Singh tiding over the difficulties and dangers 
which beset his jiosition. 

Very soon his treachery undid him. False to his own 
country, he was false also to the British Government. The 
province of Kashmir, wliich was one of the outlying depen- 
dencies talcen by the British in payment of the war-charges, 
had been made over to Guhib Singh, chief of the great Jamii 
family, who had paid a million of money for the cession. But 
the transfer had been resisted by the local governor, who had 
ruled the provim-e under the Sikh Eajahs, and covertly Lai 
Singh had encouraged the resistance. Tlie nominal offender was 
Dec. 1S4C. 1'1-ought to public trial, but it was felt that the 
real criminal was Lai Singh, and that upon the 
issue of the inquiry depended the fate of the minister. It was 
soon apparent that he was a traitor, and that the other, thoimh. 
for intelligible reasons of his own, reluctant to render 
account of his stewardship, was little more than a tool in his 
hands. The disgrace of the minister was the immediate result 
of the investigation. Ho left the Durbar tent a prisoner under 
a guard, an hour before his own body-guard, of Sikh soldiers ; 
and the great seal of the Maharajah was placed in the hands of 
the British Besideut. So fell Lai Singh : and so. fell also the 
fiist experiment to reconstruct a strong Sikh Govoimnent on a 
basis of national independence. 

Another experiiuoiit was then to be tried. There was not a 
native of the country to whose hands tlie destinies of the empire 
could bo safely entnisted. If the power of the English 
conqueror were demanded to overawe the turbulent milftary 
element, English wisdom and English integrity were no les's 
needed, in that conjuncture, to quicken and to purify the corrupt 
councils of the State. Sikh statesmanship, protected against the 
armed violence of the Prtetorian bands, which had overthrown 
so_ many ministries, had been fairly tried, and had been found 
miserably wanting. A purely native Government was not to 
be hazarded again, ^ Averse as Hardinge had been, and still 
was, to sanction British interference in the internal adminis- 
tration of the Panjab, there was that 'in the complications 
before him which compelled him to overcome his reluctance. 
The choice, indeed, lay between a half measure, which might 
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succeed, though truly there was small hope of success, 
and the total abandonment of the country to its own vices' 
which would have been speedily followed, in self-defence, 
by our direct assumption of the Government on our own 
account. Importuned by the Sikh Durbar, in the name of the 
Maharajah, Hardinge tried the former course. The next effort 
therefore, to save the Sikh Empire from self-destruction em- 
braced the idea of a native Government, presided over by a 
British statesman. A Council of Eegency was instituted, to be 
composed of Sikh chiefs, under the superintendence and con- 
trol of the Eesident ; or, in other words, the British Eesident 
became the virtual ruler of the country. 

And this time the choice, ov rather the accident, of the man 
was as propitious, as before it had been untoward and perverse. 
The English officer possessed well-nigh all the qualities which 
Die Sikh Sirdar so deplorably lacked. A captain of the 
Bengal Artilleiy, holding the higher rank of colonel by brevet 
for good service, Henry Lawrence had graduated in Panjabi 
diplomacy under George Clerk, and had accompanied to Kdbul 
the Sikh Contingent, attached to Pollock’s retributory force, 
combating its dubious fidelity, and controlling its predatoi-y 
excesses on the way. After the return of the expedition to the 
British provinces, he had been appointed to reiiresent our 
interests in Eiiial; and there — for there wa.s a lull in the 
sanguinary intrigues of that semi-barbarous Court— immersed 
in his books, and turning to good literary purpose his hours 
ot leisure, he received at Katmandu intelligence of the Sikh 
invasion, and of the death of George Broadfoot, and was sum- 
Dioned to take the place of that lamented officer as the agent 
1 l^he frontier. In the negotiations 

which followed the conquest of the Khalsa army, he had taken 
the leading part, and, on the restoration of peace, had been 
appomted to the office of British Eesident, or Minister, at 
Labor under the first experiment of a pure Sikh Government 
hedged in by British troops. 

If the character of the man thus placed at the head of affairs 
could have secured the success of this great compromise, it 
would have been successful far beyond the expectations of its 
projectors. Eor no man ever undertook a high and important 
trust with a more solemn sense of his responsibility, or ever 
with more singleness of purpose and more steadfast sincerity of 
heart, set himself to work, with God’s blessing, to turn a great 
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o]3portimity to great account for the benefit of his fellows. In 
Henry Lawrence a pure transparent nature, a simple manliness 
and truthfulness of character, were combined with high intel- 
lectual powers, and personal energies which nothing earthly 
could subdue. I may say it here, once for all, at the very 
outset of my story, that nowhere does this natural simplicity 
and truthfulness of character so often as in India survive a 
long career of public service. In that country public men are 
happily not exposed to the pernicious influences which in 
England shrivel them so fast into party leaders and parlia- 
mentaiy chiefe. With perfect singlene'ss of aim and pure 
sincerity of purpose, they go, with level eyes, straight at the 
public good, never loohing up in fear at the suspended sword 
of a parliamentary majority, and never turned aside by that 
fear into devious paths of trickery and finesse. It may be that 
ever since the days of Clive and Omichund an unsaAmury odour 
has pervaded the reputation of Oriental diplomacy; but the 
fact is, that our greatest successes have been achieA^ed by men 
incapable of deceit, and by means which have inA'ited scrutiny. 
When we have opposed craft to craft, and have sought to out- 
juggle our opponents, the end has been commonly disastrous. 
It is only by consummate honesty and transparent truthfulness 
that the Tallej'-rands of the East have been beaten by such 
mere children in the world’s ways as lllountstuart Elphinstone, 
Charles Metcalfe, James Outram, and Henry Lawi-ence. 

Henry Lawrence, indeed, was wholly without guile. He had 
great shrewdness and sagacity of character, and he could read 
and understand motives, to which his own breast Avas a stranger, 
for he had studied Avell the Oriental chaiacteiv But he AA’as 
singularly open and unreserved in all his dealings, and Avould 
rather have given his antagonist an advantage than haA*e 
condescended to any small arts and petty trickeries to secure 
success. All men, indeed, trusted him ; for they kneAA- that 
there was nothing selfish or sordid about him : that the one 
desire of his heart was to benefit the people of the country in 
which^'it had pleased God to cast his lot. ]3ut he never suftered 
this plea of beneficence to prevail against his sense of justice. 
He was eminently, indeed, a just man, and altogether incai:)able 
of that casuistry which gives a gloss of humanity to self- 
seeking, and robs people for their own good. He did not look 
upon the niisgovernment of a native State as a valid reason for 
the absoi-ption of its revenues, but thought that British power 
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might be exercised for tho protection of the oppressed, and 
British wisdom for the instruction and reformation of their 
oppressors, without adding a few more thousand square miles 
to tho area of onr British possessions, and a few more millions 
of peoiDle to tho great mnstor-roll of British subjt cts in the 
East. 

Above tho middle lieight, of a spare, ganut franu*, and a 
worn face bearing upon it the traces of mental toil and bodily 
suffering, he impressed you, at first sight, rather with a sense 
of masculine energy and resolution than of any milder and 
more endearing qualities. But when you came to know him, 
you saw at once that beneath that rugged exterior there was a 
heart gentle as a woman’s, and 3^011 recognised in his words and 
in his manner the kindliness of nature, which won tho atlhction 
of all who came within its reach, and b^’ its largo and liberal 
manifestations made his name a veiy household word with 
thousands who had never felt tho pressure of his hand or stood 
in his living presence. But, with all this, though that name 
was in men’s mouths and spoken in man}" languages, no un- 
known subaltern had a more lowty mind or a more unassuming 
deportment. 

Such was the man who now found himself tho virtual 
sovereign of tho empire of Ban jit Singh. The now protec- 
torate, established at tho end of 1846, gave to Ilenry Lawrence 
“ unlimited authority,” “ to direct and control eveiy depart- 
ment of tho State.” He was to bo assisted in this great work 
by an efficient establishment of subordinates, but it was no 
part of the design to confer upon them tlie executive manage- 
ment of affairs. Tho old officers of the Sikh Government were 
left to cany on the administration, guided and directed b}^ 
their British allies. Under such a system corruption and 
oppression could no longer run riot over the face of tho land. 
It was a protectorate for tho many, not for tho few ; and for a 
while it seemed that all classes were pleased with the arrange- 
ment. Outwardly, indeed, it did not seem that feelings of 
resentment against the British Government were cherished b^^' 
any persons but the Queen- jVIother and her degraded paramour. 

And so, in the spring of 1847, tho political horizon was 
almost unclouded. The Council of Eegency, under the control 
of Heniy Lawrence, seemed to be carrjnng 011 the government 
with a sincere desire to secure a successful result. Tranquillity 
had been restored ; confidence and order were fast returning. 
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Tlie Sikh soldiery appeared to he contented with their lot, and 
to he gradually acquiring hahits of discipline and obedience, 
uiider a system which rendered them dependent on the British 
(>flicers for whatever most promoted their interests and con- 
tiihuted to their comforts. But it did not escape the sagacious 
mind of the Piesident, that serene as was the aspect of°aftairs, 
and promising as were the indications of continued rejoose] 
there were, heneath all this surface-calm, dangerous elements 
at work, waiting only for time and circumstance to call them 
into fiill activity. The memory of frequent defeat was still too 
fresh in the tiiinds of the humhled Ivhalsa to sulfer them to 
indulge in visions of at once re-acquiring their lost suiiremaev. 
Blit as time passed and the impression waxed fainter and 
taiiiter. it was well-nieh certain that the old hopes would 
revive, and that outhur.^ts ot desperate Asiatic zeal might he 
looked for in quarters where such paroxysms had long seemed 
to he 3leee.-^ary to the very existence of a lawless and tumul- 
tuoits clas". It is a trick of our self-love — of our national 
vanity — to make us too often delude ourselves with the holief 
that British stipremacy must he -welcome wheresoever it 
qhtrudes itself. But Henry Lawcnco did not deceive himself 
in this wise. He frankly admitted that, however heucvolent 
our motives, and however conciliatory orrr demeanour, a British 
army could not garrison Labor, and a British functionary 
.‘'Upersede the Sikh Durhar, -^Hthout excitiirg hitter discontents 
and i)erilous resentmenis. He saw around 'him, struggling for 
(■xisteiice. so many higlr officers of the old Sikh armics^'^so ruany 
lavunrites of the old line of 'Wazirs now cast adrift upon the 
world, without resources and withoirt hope rrnder the existirifi- 
hj’stem. tha.t when he rememhered their lawless hahits, their 
headstrong folly, their despei-ate siricidal zeal, he corrld hut 
wonder at the perfect jreace which then perv.aded the land. 

But whatsoever nright he taking shape in tire futur-e, the 
present was a seasorr of prosperity — a time of ]i!omiso — and 
the host uses were made hy the British functionaries of the 
continued calm. Interference in the civil administration of 
the country Avas exorcised only Avhen it could he turned to the 
very apparent adA-antage of the jieojrle. British authority and 
British integrity AA'ere then omidoyed in the settlement of long- 
unsettled districts, and in the deA'elopment of the rcsotirces of 
long-neglected tracts of country. The suhordinato officers thus 
employed under the Besident Avere few, hut they Avoro men of 
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no common ability and energy of character — soldiers snch as 
Ed'W’ardes, Nicholson, Eeynell Taylor, Lake, Lnmsden, Beoher, 
George Lawrence, and James Abbott; civilians such as Vans 
Agnew and Ai'thnr Cocks — men, for the most part, whose deeds 
will find ample record in these pages. They had unbounded 
confidence in their chief, and their chief had equal confidence 
in them. Acting, with but few exceptions, for the majority 
were soldiers, in a mixed civil and militaiy character, they 
associated with all classes of the community; and alike by 
their courage and their integrity they sustained the high 
character of the nation they represented. One common spirit 
of humanity seemed to animate the Governor-General, the 
Resident, and his Assistants. A well-aimed blow was struck 
at infanticide, at Satf, and at the odious traffic in female slaves. 
In the agricultural districts, a s3’Btem of enforced labour, which 
had pressed heavity on the lyots, was soon also in course of 
abolition. The weak were everywhere protected against the 
strong. An entire rerision of the judicial and revenue s^^stems 
of the country — if systems they can be called, where system 
there was none — was attempted, and vdth good success. New 
customs rules were jDrepared, by which the people were greatly 
gainers. Every legitimate means of increasing the revenue, 
and of controlling unnecessary expenditure, were resorted to, 
and large savings were effected at no loss of efficiency in any 
department of the State. The cultivators were encouraged to 
sink wells, to irrigate their lands, and otherwise to increase the 
productiveness of the soil, alike to their own advantage and the 
profit of the State. And whilst everything was thus being 
done to advance the general prosperity of the people, and to 
ensure the popularity of British occupation among the indus- 
trial classes, the Army was propitiated b^’ the introduction of 
new and improved systems of pay and pension, and taught to 
believe that what they had lost in opportunities of plunder, and 
in irregular largesses, had been more than made up to them 
by certainty and punctuality of payment, and the interest 
taken b^^ the British officers in the general welfare of their 
class. 

As the year advanced, these favourable appearances rather 
improved than deteriorated. In June, the Resident reported 
that a large majority of the disbanded soldiers had returned 
to the plough or to trade, and that the advantages of British 
infiuence to the cultivating classes were every daj^ becoming 
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more apparent. But still Lawrence clearly discerned tlie fact 
that ^althougii the spirit of insurrection was at rest in the 
Panjah, it w^as not yet dead. There were sparks flying about 
here and there, w-hich, alighting on combustible materials, 
might speedily excite a blaze. “ If every Sirdar and Sikh in 
the Panjah, he wrote, with the candour and good sense which 
are so conspicuous in all his communications, “ avere to avow 
himself satisfied with the humbled position of his country, it 
would he the extreme of infatuation to believe him, or to doubt 
for a moment, that among the crowd who are loudest in our 
praise there are many who cannot forgive our victory, or even 
our forbearance, and w^ho chafe at their own loss of porver in 
exact proportion as they submit to ours.” People were not 
wanting even then, in our camp, to talk Avith ominous head- 
shakings of the “ Kabul Catastrophe,” and to predict all sorts 
of massacres and misfortunes. But there was no parallel to 
he drarvn between the two cases, for an overweening sense of 
security had not taken possession of the British functionaries 
at Labor. They had not brought themselves to believe that 
the country Avas “settled,” or that British occupation Avas 
“ popular ” among the chiefs and people of the Panjah. With 
God’s blessing they were doing their best to deserve success, 
but they knew w^ell that they might some day see the ruin 
of their hopes, the failure of their’ experiments, and they were 
prepared, in the midst of prosperity, at any hour to confront 
disaster. 

Even then, fair as was the prospect before us, there was one 
great blot upoir the landscape; for AA^hilst the restless nature 
of the Queen-Mother was solacing itself AA’ith dark intrigrres, 
there was a continual source of disquietude to distrrrh the mind 
of the Eesident with apprehensions of probable oirthreaks and 
seditions. She hated the British AA’ith a deadly hatred. They 
had deprived her of power. They had torn her loAmr from her 
arms. They Avere training her son to become a puppet in their 
hands. To foment hostility against them, wheresoever there 
seemed to he any hope of successful revolt, and to devise a plot 
for the murder of the Eesident, were among the cherished 
objects by which she sought to gratify her malice. But she 
could not thus labour in secret. Her schemes were detected, 
and it was determined to remove her from Labor. The place 
of banishment Avas Shekhopur, in a quiet part of the country, 
and in the midst of a Musulman population. When the decision 
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was cominnBicatcd to her by her brother, she received it with 
apparent indifference. She was not one to give her enemies an 
advantage by confessing her wonnds and bewailing her lot. 
She littered no cry of pain, bnt said that she was ready for any- 
thing, and at once prepared for the journey. 

The autumn passed quietly away. But an important change 
was impending. Lord Hardingo was about to lay down the 
reins of government, and Colonel Lawrence to leave the Pan jab 
for a time. The health of the latter had long been failing. 
He had tried in August and September the effect of the bracing 
hill air of Simla. It had revived him for a ivhile, but his 
medical attendants urged him to resort to the only remedy 
which could arrest the progress of the disease ; and so, with 
extreme reluctance, ho consented to quit his post, and to accom- 
pany Lord Hardin ge to England. He went ; and Sir Frederick 
Curi-ie, a public servant of approved talent and integrity, wluj, 
in the capacity of Political Secretaiy, had accompanied the 
Governor-General to the banks of the Satlaj, and who had been 
subsequently created a baronet and appointed a member of the 
Supreme Council of India, was nominated to act as Pesident in 
his place. 

fleeting the stream of European revolution as they journeyed 
homewards, Hardingo and Lawrence came overland to England 
in the early spring of 1848. Brief space is allowed to mo for 
comment ; but before I cease to 'write Lord Hardin go’s name 
in connection with Sikh politics and history, I must give ex- 
pression, if onl}^ in a single sentence, to the admiration with 
w^hich I regard his entire policy towards the Pan jab. It 'was 
worthy of a Christian 'warrior ; it was worthy of a Christian 
statesman. It is in no wise to be judged by results, still less 
by accidents not assignable to errors inherent in the original 
design. What Hardinge did, he did because it was right to 
do it. His forbearance under provocation, his moderation in 
the hour of victory foreshadowed the humanity’- of his subse- 
quent measures. It was his one desire to render British con- 
nection with the Panjab a blessing to the Sikhs, wdthout 
destroying their national independence. The spirit of Christian 
philanthropy moved at his bidding over the whole face of the 
country — not the mere image of a specious benevolence dis- 
guising the designs of our ambition and the impulses of our 
greed, but an honest, hearty desire to do good without gain, 
to save an Empire, to reform a people, and to leave behind us 
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the niai'ks of a hand at once gentle and powerful — gentle to 
cherish and po'^’erful only to sustain. 

Panjlb^^ portfolio of tile Indian Government now ‘ 

passed into the hands of Lord Dalhnusie, a young 
statesman of high promise, w^ho, in the divisions of party 
politics at home, had been ranged among the followers of Sir 
Eohert Peel, and professed the newly-developed liberalism of 
that great parliamentary chief. Held in esteem as a man of 
moderate view'3, of considerable administrative ability, and 
more than common assiduity’ in the public service, his brief 
career as an English statesman seemed to afibrd good hojie 
that, in the great descriptive roll of Indian Viceroys, his name 
would bo recorded as that of a ruler distinguished rather for 
the utility than for the brilliancy of his administration. And 
so, doubtless, it seemed to himself. What India most wanted 
at that time was Peace. Left to her repose, e^'en without 
external aid, she might soon have recovered from the effects 
of a succession of w^asting wars. But, cherished and fostered 
bj" an unambitious and enlightened ruler, there w'as good 
prospect of a future of unexampled prosperity — of great mate- 
rial and moral advancement — of that oft-promised, ever realis- 
able, but still unrealised blessing, the “development of the 
resources of the country.” The country wanted railroads, and 
the ]ieople education, and there was good hope that Dalhousie 
would give them both. 

When he looked beyond the frontier he saw that everything 
wms quiet. The now year had dawned auspiciously on the 
Panjab. The attention of the Briti.sh functionaries, ever 
earnest and active in wmll-doing — for the disciples of Ileniy 
Lawrence had caught much of the zealous humanity of their 
master — was mainlj’- directed to the settlement of the Land 
Revenue and the improvement of the judicial sj’stem of the 
country. They had begun codifying in good earnest, and laws, 
civil and criminal, grew apace under their hands. In a state 
of things so satisfactory as this there w^as little to call for 
special remark, and the Governor-General, in his letters to the 
Home Government, contented himself wdtli the simple observa- 
tion, that he “ forw^arded papers relating to the Panjab.” But 
early in May intelligence had reached Calcutta which impelled 
him to indite a more stirring epistle. The Punjab wms on the 
eve of another crisis. 
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In September, 1844, Sa-wan Mall, tlie able and energetic 
Governor * of Multan, was shot to death by an assassin. He 
was succeeded by his son i\Iulraj, who also had earned for him- 
self the reputation of a chief with just and enlightened views 
of government, and considerable administrative ability. But 
he had also a reputation veiy dangerous in that country : ho 
was reputed to bo very rich. Sawan Mall was believed to have 
amassed immense treasures in Multiin ; and on the instalment of 
his son in the government, the Labor Durbar demanded from 
him a succession duty f of a million of money. The exorbitant 
claim was not complied with ; but a compromise was effected, 
by which Mulrdj became bound to pay to Labor less than a fifth 
of the required amount. And this sum would have been paid, 
but for the convulsions which soon began to rend the countiy, 
and the disasters which befell the Durbar. 

On the re-establishment of the Sikh Government the claim was 
renewed. It was intimated to the Diwan that if the stipulated 
eighteen lakhs, vdth certain amounts duo for arrears, were paid 
into the Labor Treasuiy, he would bo allowed to continue in 
charge of Multan ; but that if ho demurred, troops would bo 
sent to coerce him. Ho refused payment of the money, and 
troops wore accordingly sent against him. Thus threatened, 
he besought the British Government to interfere in his favour, 
and consented to adjust the matter through the arbitration of 
the Eesident. The result was, that he went to Labor in the 
autumn of 1846 ; pi’omised to pay by instalments the money 
claimed ; and was mulcted in a portion of the territories from 
which he had drawn his revenue. The remainder was farmed 
out to him for a term of three years. With this arrangement 
he appeared to bo satisfied. Ho was anxious to obtain the 
guarantee of the British Government ; but his request was 
refused, and he returned to Multan without it. 

For the space of more than a year, Mulriij remained in peace- 
ful occupation of the country which had been leased out to him. 
There was no attempt, on the jiart of the British functionaries, 
to interfere with the affairs of Multan. That tei’ritory was 
especially exempted from the operation of the revenue settle- 

* I have used the word most intelligible to ordinary English readers, but 
it dots not fitly represent the office held hy the “ Diwan,” who was financial 
manager or revenue-farmer of the district, with the control of the internal 
administration. 

t Nazurana. 
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meiut, wliich Had taken effect elsewHere, and of tHe new customs 
regulations wHicH Had been establisHed in otHer parts of tHe 
Paujab. But tlie compact wHicH Had been entered into^vitH the 
LaHor Durbar did not sit easily upon Him. He tHouglit, or 
affected to think, that its terms were too rigorous ; and accord- 
ingly, about the close of 1847, He repaired to the capital to seek 
some remission of them. He soon began intriguing with the 
Durbar for the reduction of the stipulated rents; and not 
Gomiug to any satisfactoiy arrangement, intimated His wish to 
resign a cHai;ge which He Had found so little profitable. He 
was told that His resignation, when formally tendered, would 
be accepted ; but was recommended to reflect iipon the subject 
before finally coming to a determination, which could not be 
subsequently revoked. Mulraj quitted LaHor ; and sent in first 
a somewhat vag-ue, and afterwards a more distinct, resignation 
of His office ; and the Durbar at once appointed a successor. 
Sirdar Khan Singh, who was described as a “ brave soldier and 
intelligent man,” was nominated to the Governorship of Multan, 
on a fixed annual salary. At the same time, Mr. Yans Agnew, 
a civil servant of the Company, and Lieutenant Anderson, of the 
Bombay army, were despatched to Multan with the new 
Governor, and an escort of five Hundred men, to receive charge 
of the place. On their arrival before the city there were no 
symptoms of any hostile intentions on the part of its occupants. 
Mulraj himself waited on the British officers on the 18th of 
April, and was peremptorily called upon to give in his accounts. 
Disconcerted and annoyed, he quitted their presence, but next 
morning he met them ■with a calm aspect, and conducted them 
through the fort. Two companies of Gurkhas and some horse- 
men of the escort were placed in possession of one of the fort- 
gates. The crisis was now at hand. Mulraj formally gave 
over charge of the fort ; and as the jiarty retired through the 
gate, the British ofScers wdi’e suddenly attacked and severely 
wounded. Mulraj, who was riding with them at the time, 
offered no assistance, but, setting spurs to his horse, galloped off 
in the direction of his garden-house, whilst the wounded officei’s 
were carried to their o-mi camp by Khdn Singh and a party of 
the Gurkhas. 

In the course of the follo'wing day all the Multani troops 
were in a state of open insurrection. Mulraj himself, who may 
not have been guilty in the first instance of an act of premedi- 
tated treacheiy, and who subsequently pleaded that he was 
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coerced by his troops, sent excuses to Vans Aguew, 'who, with 
the generous confidence of youth, acquitted him of all jiiartici- 
pation in the outrage. But he was soon heart and soul iu the 
work ; and his emissaries plied their trade of corruption with 
unerring effect. Before nightfall, the commandant of the escort, 
with all his men, went over to the enemy. The building in 
which the wounded officers lay was surrounded. A motle}^ crew 
of ruffians — soldiers and citizens — men of all classes, young and 
old, moved by one common impulse, one great thirst of blood, 
came yelling and shouting around tlie abode of the doomed 
Faringhis. In they rushed, with a savage cry, and surrounded 
their victims. The wounded officers lay armed on their beds, 
and helpless, hopeless as they were, put on the bold front of 
intrepid Englishmen, and were heroes to the last. Having 
shaken hands, and bade each other a last farewell, they turned 
upon their assailants as best they could ; but, overpowered by 
numbers, they fell, declaring in the prophetic language of death, 
that thousands of their countiymen would come to avenge them. 
The slaughter thoroughly accomplished, the two bodies wei’e 
dragged out of the mosque, and barbarously mutilated by the 
murderers, with every indignity that malice could devise. 

Irretrievably committed in the eyes both of our countiymen 
and his own, Mulraj now saw that there was no going back ; he 
hfid entered, whether designedly or not, on a course which 
admitted of no pause, and left no time for reflection. All the 
dormant energies of his nature were now called into full 
activity. Ho took command of the insurgents — identified him- 
self with their cause — bestowed largesses upon the men who 
had been most active in the assault upon the British officers, 
retained all who would take service with him, laid in stores, 
collected money, and addressed letters to other chiefs urging 
them to resistance. He had never been looked upon by others 
— never regarded himself — as a man to become the leader of a 
great national movement ; but now circumstances had done for 
him what he would never willingly have shaped out for him- 
self ; so he bowed to fate, and became a hero. 

Thus was the second Sikh War commenced. Outwardly, it 
was but the revolt of a local government — the rebellion of an 
officer of the Sikh State against the sovereign power of the land. 
But, rightly considered, it was of far deeper significance. 
Whether Mulraj had been incited to resistance by the prompt- 
ings of a spirit far more bitter in its resentments, and more 
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active in its malignity than liis own, is not very apparent. 
But it is certain that when he raised the standard of rebellion 
at Multan, ho did but anticipate a movement for which the 
whole country Avas ripe. Already had ominous reports of ill- 
concealed disiiifection come in from some of the outljdng dis- 
tricts, and though the mortifying fact was veiy reluctantly 
believed, it is certain that the state of things AA'hich Henry 
Lawrence had predicted was alreadj’- a present reality, and 
that the Sikhs, chafing under the irritating interference of the 
European stranger, were about to inake a common effort to 
expel him. A finer body of officers than those emploj'ed under 
the British Resident in the Panjab seldom laboured for the good 
of a people. That they worked, earnest^ and assidnousty, 
animated by the purest sj)irit of Christian benevolence, is nor 
to be doubted. But it was not in the nature of things that 
even if the thing done had been palatable to the Sikhs, they 
would have reconciled themseh’es to the doers of it. Habituated 
to rule in all parts of the world, and to interfere in the affairs 
of people of all colours and creeds, Englishmen are slow to 
familiarise themselves with the idea of the too probable unpopu- 
larity of their interference. They think that if they mean 
well thej^ must secure confidence. They do not consider that 
our beneficent waj's may not be more in accordance Avith tho 
national taste than our round hats and stiff neckcloths ; and 
that even if they Avere, alien interference must in itself be 
utterly distasteful to them. It is not to be doubted, T say, that 
the young Englishmen first employed in the Panjab laboured 
earnestly for the good of the people ; but their A’^ery presence 
Avas a sore in the flesh of tho nation, and if they had been 
endoAved with superhuman Avisdom and angelic benOA'olence, it 
would have made no difference in the sum total of popular dis- 
content. 

But it is probable that some mistakes were committed — the 
inevitable groAA'th of benoAmlent ignorance and energetic inex- 
perience — at the outset of our career as Panjabi administrators. 
The interference appears to have been greater than was con- 
templated in the original design of the Second Protectorate. 
At that time the God Terminus Avas held by many of our ad- 
ministrators in especial veneration. The Theodolite, the Recon- 
noitring Compass, and the Measuring Chain were the great 
emblems of British rule. And now these mysterious instru- 
ments began to make their appearance in the Panjab. We AA'ere 
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taking sights and measuring angles on the outskirts of civilisa- 
tion; and neither the chiefs nor the people could readil}’ 
persuade themselves that vre v’-ere doing all this for their good : 
there was an appearance in it of ulterior design. And, as I have 
hinted, the agents employed were sometimes wholly inexperi- 
enced in business of this kind. “ My present ro/c,” wrote a 
young ensign ^ of two years* standing in the service, whose 
later exploits will be recorded in these pages, ‘‘ is to survey a 
part of the country tying along the left bank of the Eavi and 
below the hills, and I am daily and all day at work wdth com- 
passes and chain, pen and pencil, following streams, diving into 
valleys, burrovdng into hills, to complete my w'ork. I need 
hardly remark, that having never attempted anjd^hing of the 
kind, it is bothering at first. I should not be surprised any day 
to be told to build a ship, compose a code of laws, or hold 
assizes. In fact, ’tis the 'vvayiu India; eveiy one has to teach 
himself his work, and to do it at the same time.” Training of 
this kind has made the finest race of officers that the w^orkl has 
ever seen. But the novitiate of these men may have teemed 
with blunders fatal^to the people among w'hom they wore sent, 
in aU the self- con fiflence of youth, to learn their diversities of 
w^ork. As they advance in years, and every 3^ear know better 
how difficult a thing it is to administer the afiairs of a foreign 
people, such public servants often shudder to think of the errors 
committed, of the w^rong done, when they served their appren- 
ticeship in government without a master, and taught themselves 
at the expense of thousands. The most experienced adminis- 
trators in the present case might have failed from the ^vant of 
a right understanding of the temper of the people. But it wms 
the necessity of our position that some wdio were set over the 
officers of the Sikh Government knew little of the people and 
little of administration. They were ahle, indefatigable, and 
conscientious. They erred only because the}'' saw too much and 
did too much, and had not come to understand the wise polic}'' 
of shutting their eyes and leaving alone. 

And so, although the rebellion of Mulraj wms at first only a 
local outbreak, and the British authorities w^ere well disposed 
to regard it as a movement against the Sikh Government, not 


W. R. Hodson (“Hodson of Hodson’s Horse ”)> Jamiary, 1848 . This 
'oung officer narrowly' escaped the fate of Anderson at for he had 

ieen selected in the first instance to accompany Vans Agnew. 

VOL. I. G 
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as an outrage especially clirecied against ourselves, that fiction 
conlcl not 1)0 long niaintained — for every day it became more 
and more apparent that the whole couniry was ri])o for another 
war with the intruding Faringlii. Tlie JJiirbar officers did not 
hesitate to express tlieir conviefiou that to send Sikh troops to 
acf against i\lulraj would only ho to swell the number of his 
adlicrents. To luivo dcsjDatclied with them a small English 
force would have been to risk its safety and precipitate the oon- 
tlicl. An (werwhelming display of force, on the part of the 
British C4ovyrnuiciit, might have cruslicd the rebellion at 
Multan and rrtarded tlie general rising of tlie countiy. But 
the season was far advanced; tlio responsil)i]ity was a great 
one. The Commaudor-in-Chief of the Briiish army in India was 
not tar distant. Currie, therefore, though his owji judgment 
inclined to the commencement of immediate hostilities, rightly 
referred the mouiontniis question to the military chief. Lord 
Gough was against immediate action ; and the head of the 
Indian Govcniment unreservedly endorsed the decision. 

The remnant of the old Ivhalsa army eagerly watched the 
result , and were not slow to attrihute oni* inactiAuly, at such 
a moment, to hesitation — to fear — to paialysis, I am not 
writing a military history of the Second Sikh War, and the 
question now suggested is one w])ich I am not calletl upon to 
discuss. But I think that promptitude of action is often of 
more iinportance than completeness of in'ej^aration, and that 
to show ourselves confident of success is in most cases to attain 
it. The British power in India cannot afibrd to he quiescent 
under insult and outrage. Delay is held to be a sign of weak- 
ness. It encourages enmity and confirms vacillation. It is a 
disaster in itself — more serious, often, than any that can arise 
from insuffivient preparation, and that great hnghcar the in- 
clemency of the season. On the other hand, it is not to be 
forgotten that to despise our enemies is a common national 
mistake, and that sometimes it has been a fatal one. We have 
brought calamities on ourselves by our rashness as we have by 
our indecision. The Histoiy of India teems with examples of 
d^oth results ; the most 2 )rofitahle lesson to he learnt from which 
is, that, however Avise vre may be after t]ie OA^eut, criticism in 
such a case ought to be diffident and forbearing. 

But whilst the Commander-in-Chief, in the cool mountain air 
of Simla, was deciding on the impossibilit}" of commencing 
military operations, a young lieutenant of the Bengal army, aa^o 
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had been engaged in the Revenue settlement of the country 
about Banu, was marching dovm upon Multan with a small 
body of troops, to render assistance to his brother-officers in 
their perilous position, and to supjDort the authority of the 
Labor Durbar. A letter from Vans Agnew, dictated by the 
wounded man, had providentially fallen into his hands. He 
saw at once the emergency of the case ; he never hesitated ; 
but abandoning all other considerations, improvised the best 
force that could be got together, and, with fifteen hundred men 
and two pieces of artillery, marched forth in all the eager 
confidence of youth, hoping that it might be his privilege to 
rescue his countrymen from the danger that beset them. 

The name of this young officer was Herbert Edwardes, A 
native of Frodley, in Shropshire, the son of a country clergy- 
man, educated at King’s College, London, he had entered the 
Company’s service as a cadet of infantry, at an age somewhat 
more advanced than that which sees the initiation into military 
life of the majority of young officers. But at an age much^ 
earlier than that which commonly places them in possession of 
the most superficial knowledge of the history and politics of the 
Bast, young Edwardes had acquired a stock of information, 
and a capacity for judging rightly of passing events, which 
would have done no discredit to a veteran soldier and diplomatist. 
He had served but a few years, when his naiue became familiar 
to English readers throughout the Presidency to which he 
belonged, as one of the ablest anonymous writers in the country. 
His literary talents, like his military qualities, were of a bold, 
earnest, impulsive character. Whatever he did, he did rapidly 
and well. He was precisely the kind of man to attract the 
attention and retain the favour of such an officer as Henry 
Lawrence, who, with the same quiet love of literature, com- 
bined a keen appreciation of that energy and fire of character 
which shrinks from no responsibility, and are ever seeking to 
find an outlet in dashing exploits. In one of the earliest and 
most striking scenes of the Panjabi drama, Edwardes had acted 
a distinguished part. When the insurrection broke out in 
Kashmir, he was despatched to J amu, to awaken .Gulab Singh 
to a sense of his duty in that conjuncture ; and there are few 
more memorable and impressive incidents in Sikh history than 
that which exhibited a handful of British officers controlling the 
movements of large bodies of foreign troops, — the very men, 
and under the ver^^ leaders, who, so short a time before, had 

c 2 
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contested with ns on the hanks of the Satlaj the sovereignty of 
Hindustan. 

On the reconstruction of the Sikh Government, after the 
deposition of Lai Singh, Herbert Edwardes was one of the 
officers selected to superintend the internal administration of 
the countiy ; and he had just completed the Eevenue settle- 
ment of Band, when the startling intelligence of the Multan 
outbreak reached his camp. He marched at once to succour his 
brother-officers ; crossed the Indus, and took possession of Leia, 
the chief city in the Sindh Sagar Duab. But tidings by this 
time had reached him of the melancholy fate of Agnew and 
Anderson, and there was then no profit in the immediate 
movement on Multan to compensate for its certain danger. But 
the demonstration still had its uses. It was something that 
there was a force in the field with a British ofticer at the head 
of it to assert the cause of order and authority in the name of 
the Maharajah of the Panjab. Such a force might, for a time at 
least, hold rebellion in check in that part of the country. But 
Edwardes dreamt of higher services than this. To the south of 
]\Iultan, some fifty miles, lies Bahawalpur, in the chief of which 
place we believed that we had a staunch ally. In the name of 
the British Government, Edwardes called upon him to move an 
auxiliary force upon Multan ; and he had little doubt that, 
after forming a junction with these troops, he could capture 
the rebel stronghold. The confidence of the young soldier, 
stimulated by a Auctory which he gained over a large bod^^ of 
rebels on the great anniversaiy of Waterloo, saw no obstacle to 
this enterprise which could not be overcome if the Resident 
Avould only send him a few heavy guns and mortars, and 
Major Nainer, of the Engineers, to direct the operations of the 
siege. He knew the ivorth of such a man in such a conjuncture, 
and every j^ear that has since passed has made him prouder of 
the youthful forecast which he then eAunced. 

The BahaAvalpur troops were sent, the junction Avas formed, 
and the force marched doATO u^Don Multan. Placing himself at 
the head of a considerable body of men, the rebel chief went 
out to giA’^e them battle, but was beaten by EdAvardes, aided 
by Yan Cortlandt, a EuroiDean officer in Sikh employ, who 
has since done good service to the British Government, and 
Edward Lake, a gallant young officer of Bengal Engineers, 
directing the BahaAA’’alpur column, who has abundantlj^ fulfilled, 
on the same theatre of action, the high promise of his jmuth. 
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But mucli as irregular levies, so led, might do in the open field, 
they were powerless against the walls of Multan. Again, 
therefore, Bdwardes urged upon the Eesident the expediency of 
strengthening his hands, especially in respect of the ordnance 
branches of the service. Only send a siege train, some Sappers 
and Sliners, with Eobert Napier to direct the siege, and — this 
time, for the diflScultics of the work had assumed larger 
proportions in his eyes — a few regular regiments, under a 
young brigadier, and we shall close,” he said, ‘‘Mulraj's 
account in a fortnight, and obviate the necessity of assembling 
fifty thousand men in October.” 

In the early paii; of July this requisition was received at 
Labor. The interval -which had elri))sod, since the disastrous 
tidings of the rebellion of JIulraj had reached the Eesidency, 
had not been an uneventful one at the capital. Early in May, 
discovery was made of an attempt to corrupt the fidelity of our 
British yipahis. The first intimation of the plot w'as received 
from some troopers of the 7th Irregular Cavalry, who commu- 
nicated the circumstance to their commanding ofBcer. The 
principal conspirators w^ere one Khan Singh, an unemployed 
general of the Sikh army, and Ganga Earn, the confidential 
Vakil of the MaharanL These men, and two others, were 
seized, tried, and convicted. The two chief conspirators wore 
publicly hanged, and their less guilty associates transported. 
That thej" were instruments of the Maharani w^as sufficiently 
proved. The conspirators acknowledged that she was the 
prime instigator of the treacherous attempt, and her letters 
were found in their possession. With this knowledge, it could 
no longer be a question wdtb the Eesident as to what course 
it behoved him to adopt. The mother of the Maharajah and 
the widow of Eanjit Singh could no longer ho suffered to 
dw^ell among the Sikhs. She had already been removed from 
Labor to Shekhopur. It now became necessary to remove her 
from the Pan jab. Accordingly, certain accredited agents of 
the Labor Durbar, accompanied by two British ofiScers, Captain 
Lumsden and Lieutenant Hodson, were despatched to She- 
khopur, with a mandate under the seal of the Maharajah, 
directing her removal from that place. Without offering any 
resistance, or expressing any dissatisfaction, she placed herself 
under the charge of the deputation ; and, when it became 
clear to her that she was on her way to the British frontier, 
she desired — not improbably with that blended irony and 
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bravnclo wliieli Hhc so well knew liow to employ — that her 
thanks mijjht l)o conveyed to the Itesidoiii for removing her 
to tlie (’omiiany's dominions, out of the reach of tlie enemies 
who would destroy lier. With u considerahle retinue of female 
attomhnits, she was conveyed to Pirnzpur, and eventually to 
Bamiras, where slie was ])laccd under tlie charge of I\Iajor 
George l\Iacgregoi\ an Artillery oHicer of high ]}er^onal character 
and gi‘(‘at (ii]»]uniatie experience, who had well sustained in 
the 3^\njah tlie hrilliant reputation which he had earned at 
Jaliihilmd. 

iSucdi was the a])])aivnt growth visible at the British Besi- 
dency, recognised in our iState-j)a})ers, of tho-o tlnve months in 
the ranjal). But in tlie liaiulsofa iSikh historian tlie-e incidents 
would form but a small ]»art of the national rtnnals, for all over 
the conntry tlie groat chiefs were actively maiuring the plan 
of their emaneijuition, calling upon all true ^Sikhs, in the name 
of tlie great Foundcrof tlieir Faith, to exterminate tlie Christian 
nsurjao’s, and even tlu^se nearest to the throne were among the 
arcli promoters of tlie movement. The danghter of Chatar 
Singli and the sister of Slier Singh was the betrothed wife of 
tlie 3Iaharajah ; hnt these Sirdars, though anxious to veil their 
designs until the whole country was ripe for a simultaneous 
rising, were intriguing and plotting for our overthrow. Tlie 
former was in tlie llazurah, wliere his fulolity had heon for 
some lime susjieeteil by James Abbott — another ofiicer of the 
Bengal Artillery, friend and comrade of Henry Lawrence, wlio 
had hoen settling that jiart of the country — one of those men 
wlioso lot in life it is never to be believed, never to be ajiiire- 
ciated, never to be rewarded; of the true salt of the earth, but 
of an unrecognised savonr ; cliivalrous, heroic, but somehow or 
other never thoioughly emerging from the shade, ITo was not 
one to estimate higlily the force of the maxim that “ speech is 
silver, silence is gold and his suspicions arc said not to have 
hcen accejitable at Lahor. But though it may be good to 
suspect, it is doubtless good, also, not to apj^our to suspect. 
And if Currie, in that conjuncture, liad betrayed a want of 
confideiico in tlio Sikli Sirdars, ho would have piccipitatcd the 
collision which it was sound policy to retard. So, whatever 
may have been his gonuino convictions, he still appeared to 
trust the chiefs of the Regency ; and Sher Singh, with a strong 
body of Sikh troops, was sent down to Multan. It was ^vise to 
maintain, as long as possible, the semblance of the authority of 
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the Sikh Durhar — wise to keep up the shou' of suppre.ssing 
rebellion by the hand of the native Government. To send 
down that undeveloped traitor to tlio great centre of revolt 
may have been a hazardous experiment, but it was hazardous 
also to keep him where lie was ; and the master-passion of the 
Sikh soldiery for iDlundor might have kept his battalions nomi- 
nallj'on the siclo of authority, until they had glutted themselves 
with the spoils of Multan, and preparations had, meanwhile, 
been made in the British ])ro\’inces for the commencement of 
military operations on a scale befitting the occasion. But tin- 
repeated requmitious of Edwardes for British aid at last wrought 
upon the Eesident, and Currie determined to send a forre'^t" 
Multan, with a siege-train for the reduction of the fortress. In 
General Samson M' Irish, of the Artillery, under whoso command 
the force was despatched, there was not literally what Edwardes 
had asked for — “a young brigadier” — but there was a general 
ofiicer of unwonted 3’-outhfulness of aspect and activity of body, 
who could sit .a horse well, could ride anj' distance at a stretch, 
and was generally esteemed to bo one of the best artillerj-’ 
officers in the service. This forward movement was not counte- 
nanced in high places. The Commander-in-Chief shook his 
head. The Governor-General shook his head. But the Eesident 
had ordered it, and it could not be countermanded without 
encouraging a belief that there was a want of unanimity in 
British councils. 

So the besieging force marched upon Multan, and arrived 
, before the city in high health and excellent spirits. On the 
• 6th of September, in the name of the Maharajah and Queen 
Victoria, the British General summoned the garrison to sur- 
render. No answer was returned to the summons, and the 
siege commenced. But on the 14th, when our guns wore within 
breaching distance o^ the walls of the town, Whish, to his bitter 
mortification, was compelled to abandon the siege. The Sikh 
force under Sher Singh had gone over to the onemjn 

This event had long been matter of anxious speculation in 
the British camp, and now took no one b}^ surprise. It was 
known that the hearts of the soldiery were with Mrrlraj ; but 
there was something of a more doubtful character in the conduct 
of the Ejyah himself, who had on more than one occasion 
testified his zeal and loyalty by voluntary acts of service in our 
cause. In his own camp, the Khalsa troops said contemptuously, 
that he was a Musulman. With Edwardes he was outwardly 
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on tliG best, possible terms ; spoke freely of the conduct of his 
father, Chatar Singh; declared that he washed his hands of 
all the old man’s rebellious projects ; and candidly avowed his 
mistrust of the Sikh troops. But in all this he was playing 
a part. Ho had written to his brother to say that he intended 
to go over to the enemy on that veiy Iftli of Sojttember, and 
he kept his word to the let, tor. On the morning of that day, 
the whole Durbar force sought entrance into the city. Doubtful 
of the real nature of the movement, Mulnij at first refused them 
admittance ; but soon satisfied of their intentions, he opened 
the gates ; tl'e long dreaded and fatal junction was eifected ; 
and the British General was under the mortifying nece.ssity of 
raising the siege of Multan. 

The whole truth was now visible before the world. It n-as im- 
]iossible any longer to maintain the fiction of a local rebellion, 
to jiretend t.hat the Labor Government, assisted by British 
troops, was endeavouring to coerce a refractory subject. The 
very heads of that Government were in open hostility to the 
British, raising the standard of nationality in the name of the 
Maharajah. It was obvious that tlie war now about to be 
waged, was between the British and the Sikhs. Some hope 
was at one time to be da-awn from the fact of long-standing 
feuds among tlie different Sikh families. Then there was the 
not unreasonable conviction that the Muhammadan population 
of the Banjab might easilj" be kept in a state of enmit}’’ with 
the Siklis. But these assurances soon melted away. Hostile 
families and hostile religious were content to unite for the 
nonce against the Faringhis ; and the Commander-in-Ghief, as 
the cold weather approached, was gratified by finding that 
there had lieen no j^remature birth of victory — that the work 
was 5’et to be done — and that an army of twenty thousand 
men, under his personal command, was required to take the 
field. 

And from that time Multan ceased to be the focus of rebellion 
and the head-quarters of the war. In the Hazarah counti-y 
Ohalar Singh had thrown off all vestments of disguise, and 
plunged boldly into the troubled watei-s that lay before him. 
The thoughts of Sher Singh soon began to turn towards that 
quarter — indeed, such had been his desire from the first — and 
before the second week of October had passed away, he had 
marched out of Multan to join his father. The whole country 
was now rising against us. Having used the name of the 
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Mahai-ajali, tlio Sikli leaders wore eager to possess ihemselvos 
of the person of tho boy-King, and but for the vigilance of the 
Eesident they -n-ould have achieved an object which would 
have added a new element of strength to the national cause. 
Dhulfp Singh remained in our hands virtually a priso.tier at 
Labor. 

All this time the Governor-General was at Calcutta, watching 
from a distance the progress of events, and betraying no eager- 
ness_ to seize a favourable opportunity for the conquest of tho 
Panjab. Indeed, it has been imputed to liim, ns a grave political 
error, that he did not at an earlier period malcc duo prei)aration 
for the inevitable war. But, it would seem that in the summer 
of 1S4S, liis desii|c was to recognise as long as possible only 
internal rebellion in the Sikh countiy — to see, not tho rising of 
a nation against a foreign intruder, but the revolt of a few 
uuloyal chiefs against their own lawful sovereign. But with 
the first breath of tho cool season there came a truer conceiition 
of the crisis, and Lord Dalhousie prepared himself for the 
conflict. “ I have wished for peace,” ho .said, at a public enter- 
tainment, early in October; “I have longed for it; I have 
striven for it. But if the enemies of India determine to have 
war, war they shall have, and on my word they shall have it 
with a vengeance.” A few da 3-6 afterwai'ds he turned his back 
upon Calcutta, and set his face towards tho north-west. All 
tho energies of his mind were then given to tho prosecution of 
tho war. 

The British armj' destined for tho re-conquest of tho PanjAb 
assembled at Pin'izpur, and crossed tho Satlaj in dilleront detach- 
ments. On the loth of K^ovember tho head-quarters reached 
Labor. At that time it could hardly be said that British influ- 
ence extended a rood beyond tho Eesidcncy walls. In all parts 
of the couuHy the Sikhs had riseji against tho great reproach 
of the English occupation. In man^’ outlj’ing places, on the 
confines of.civilisatiou, our English officers were holding out, in 
the face of every conceivable difficulty and danger, with con- 
stancy and resolution most chivalrous, most heroic, hoping only 
to maintain, bj’- their own personal gallantly, the character of 
the nation thej*' represented. There was, indeed, nothing more 
to be done. We had ceased to be regarded as allies. So eager 
and so general was the desire to expel the intruding Faiinghi, 
that the followers^ of Govind sank for a time all feelings of 
national and religions animosity against their Afghan neigh- 
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bours, and invoked Mnliamniadan aid from tlie regions beyond 
the passes of the Kbaibar. 

On the 21st of November, Lord Gougb joined the army on 
tbe left bank of tbe Satlaj. A veteran commander, who within 
the space of a few years had fonght more battles in different 
parts of the world than wore crowded into the lives of most 
living warriors— a general Avhose uniform good fortune had 
glossed over his want of forecast and science, and whose 
repeated successes had silenced criticism — he was now about to 
engage in mjlitary operations greater than tho.se of his ante- 
cedent campaigns, Avith, perhaps, even less Icnowledge of the 
couutiy and less consideration of the probable contingencies 
of the war. But all men had confidence in him. India had 
been won by a series of military mistakes that Avould have dis- 
graced an ensign before the examination period, and, perhaps, 
Avould not have been Avon at all if aa'c had infused into our 
operations more of the pedantry of military science. Ho was a 
soldier, and all AA’ho fought rrnder him honoured his gre,y hairs, 
and loved hinr for his rrrauly bearing, his fine frank character, 
arrd even for the impetuosity which so often entangled his 
legions in difficulties, and eubanced the cost of the victories he 
gained. 

The arriA%al of the Coramandor-iir-Chief Avas the signal for the 
iiumediato commencement of hostilities. The force their under 
his personal command consisted of upAA-arcls of tAventy thousand 
men, with near!}’- a hundred pieces of artillery, and C-rough was 
in no temper for delay. On the day after his arrival in camp 
Avas fought the battle of Edmnagar, the first of those disastrous 
successes Avhich have given so gloomy a character to the cam- 
paign. The enemy had a strong masked battery on the other- 
side of the riA’’er, and very clcAmrly contriAmd to draw the 
British troops into an ambuscade. The operations of the 
Commander-in-Chief, commenced AA'ith the object of driving a 
party of the rebels, aaIio Avere on his side of the Chinab, across 
the river, had the effect of bringing his cavalry and artillery 
within reach of these concealed guns ; and twenty-eight pieces 
of ordnance opened upon our advancing columns. The cavalry 
were ordered to move forward to the attack as soon as an 
opportunity presented itself. They found an opportunity, and 
charged a large body of the enemy, the Sikh batteries pouring 
in their deadly showers all the while. Many fell under the 
fire of the guns, many under the sabre-cuts of the Sikh SAvords- 
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men, many Tinder the -withering fire of a body of matehloclcmen, 
■n'ho, taking advantage of the natnre of the gronnd, harassed 
our horsemen sorely. Nothing -^vas gained hj* our “ victoiy 
but -n-e lost many brave and some good soldiers ; and our troops 
returned to camp weary and dispirited, asking what end thev 
had accomplished, and sighing over the cost. 

Some days afterwards a force under General Thackwell was 
sent oTit to cross the river, but being scantily supplied with in- 
formation, and grievously hampered by instructions, it succeeded 
only in losing a few jneu and killing several of the enemy. No 
great object was gained, but great opportunities were sacrificed. 
The Commandor-in-Chief pompouslj’- declared that “it had 
pleased Almighty God to vouchsafe to the British arms tho 
most successful issue to tho extensive combinations rendered 
necessaiy for tho purpose of efiTocting the passage of the Chinab, 
the defeat and dispersion of the Sikh force under the insurgent 
Kajah Sher Singh and the numerous Sikh Sirdars who had the 
temerity to set at defiance tho British power.” These “ events, 
so fraught with importance,” were to “ tend to most momentous 
results.” The results were, that tho field of battle was shifted 
from the banks of the Chimib to tho banks of the Jhilam. Tho 
enemy, who might have been taken in rear, and whose butteries 
might have been seized, if Thackwell hail been free to carry 
out the most obvious tactics, escaped with all their gnn.s; 
and on the 13th of January bore bloody ufitness to the little 
they had suflered, by fighting one of the greatest and most 
sanguinary battles in the whole chronicle of Indian warfare. 

^ By this time Hemy Lawrence had returned to the Panjdb. 
fi'he news of the ontbreak at Multan had reached him in 
England,_ whilst still in broken health, and had raised within 
him an incontrollable desire, at any hazard, to return to his 
post. He had won his spurs, and he was eager to prove that 
he was worthy of them, even at the risk of life itself. It has 
been said that he ought not to have quitted the Panjdb, and 
that if he had been at Labor in the spring of 1848, the war 
would not then have been precipitated by the rebellion of 
Mulraj, for “ any one but a civilian would have foreseen that to 
send Yans Agnew and Anderson down to Multan at the time 


* A critical account of this campaign, based on the most accurate informa- 
tion, is to be found in • The Decisive Battles of India,’ published bv Messrs 
Allen&Co.-G. B. M. ^ nmeu oy luessrs. 
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and in the manner Bolocted was almost sure to produce an 
ehnllition of feeling and violence,” But if Lawrence 
neWeu\ England at the time, he would, in all 

probability, have died; and though he might not have 
sent the same men to Multan, ho would have sent a mission 
there for the same purpose. “ I meant to have sent Arthur 
Cocks,” was his remark to the present writer, when the dis- 
astrous nows reached us in London. He saw at once that the 
Mnltani revolt was bufthe prelude to a great national outbreak, 
and though his friends trembled for his safety and counselled 
delay, his strong sense of duty to the State overruled all per- 
sonal consideralio7is. and so he carried back his shattered frame 
and his inexhaustible energies to the scene of the coming 
conflict. lioaviug London at the end of October, he reached. 
Bombay early in December, and pushing up the Indus with 
characteristic rapidity of movement, joined the cainj) of CTcneral 
Whish, belbre the walls of Multan, two day.s after the great 
festival of Christmas. 

On the second day of the now year, Whish, reinforced from 
Bombay, carried the city of Multan. Long and obstinate had 
been the resistance of the besieged ; and now that our storming 
columns entered the breach, the garrison still, at the bayonet’s 
point, showed the stuff of which thej* were made. Frightful 
had been the cariiage during the siege. Heaps of mangled 
bodies about the battered town bore ghastly witness to the 
terrible effects of the British ordnance. But many yet stood to 
be shot down or bavouetcd in the streets ; and the work of the 
besieging force was yet far from its close. Mulraj was in the 
citadel with some thousands of his best lighting-men ; and the 
fort guns were plied as vigorously as before tlie capture of the 
to^vn. The strength of this formidable fortress seemed to 
laugh our broaching batteries to scorn. Mining operations 
'were, therefore, commenced; bnt carried on, as they -were, 
beneath a constant discharge from our mortars, it seemed little 
likely that the enemj’ would wait to test the skill of the engi- 
neers. The terrible shelling to which the fortress was exposed 
dismayed the pent-up garrison. the 21st of January they 
were reduced to the last extremitj’'. Mulraj vainly endeavoured 
to rally his followers. Their spirit was broken. There was 
nothing left for them but to make a desperate salh’' and cut 
their way through the besiegers, or to surrender at once. The 
nobler alternative was rejected. Asking only for his ovm life 
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and tlie honour of his women, Mulraj tendered on that day his 
submission to the British General. Whish refused to guarantee 
the first, but promised to protect the women ; and on the fol- 
lowing morning the garrison marched out of Multan, and Diwan 
Mulraj threw himself on the mercy of the British Government. 

Meanwhile, Henry Lawrence, having witnessed the fall of 
the city of Multan, hastened upwards to Firuzpiir, conveyed to 
Lord Dalhousie the first welcome tidings of that event, took 
counsel "udth the Governor-General, made himself master of the 
great man^s views, then hurried on to Labor, communicated 
with the Eesident, and on the same evening pushed on to the 
camp of the Commander-in-Chief, which he reached on the 
lOth^ of January. He was there in no recognised official 
position, for Currie’s tenure of office did not expire until the 
beginning of the ensuing month; but he was ready for any 
kind of service, and he placed himself at Lord Gough’s disposal, 
as an honorary aide-de-camp, or any other subordinate officer, in 
the fine army which was now stretching out before him. 

Three days after Lawrence’s arrival in camp the battle of 
Chilianwala was fought. The time had arrived when a far less 
impetuous general than Gough might have deemed it incumbent 
on him to force the Sikh army into a general action. It is true 
that the final reduction of the fortress of Multan would have 
liberated a large portion of Whish’s column, and greatly have 
added to the strength of the British army on the banks of the 
Jhilam. But the Sikh Sirdars, on this very account, were eager 
to begin the battle, and would not have suffered us to wait for 
our reinforcements. Gough already had a noble force under 
him, equal to any service. It was panting for action. There 
had been a lull of more than a month’s duration, and all through 
India there was a feeling of impatience at the j^rotracted delay. 
Gough, therefore, prepared for action. Ascertaining the nature 
of the country occupied by the Sikh arm}^ and the position of 
their troops, he iffanned his attack upon sound tactical principles, 
and fully instructed his generals in the several parts which 
they were called upon to play. On the afternoon of the 13 th 
everything w^as ready, and the battle was to have been com- 
menced early on the following moniing. But, unwilling to 
^ve the British General the long hours of the morrow’s light, 
from daybreak to sunset, that he wanted, to fight his battle 
according to approved principles of modern warfare, the Sikh 
leaders, when the day was far spent, determined, if possible, to 
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aggravate Iiiiii into an immediate encounter. They know their 
man. So they adA^anced a few guns, and sent some round-shot 
booming in the direction of the British camp. The bait took. 
The warm Hiborniau temperament of the British leader could 
not brook the insult. He moved up his heav}' guns, responded 
with some chance shots at the invisible onemj', and thei), there 
being little of the day loft for his operations, gave the command 
for his line to advance. 

Tlie story of what followed has been often told, and it is not 
BO gratifying page of history that I need care to repeat it. 
Night cd’osed upon the fearful carnage of that terrible engage- 
ment. and both armies claimed the victory. What it cost us is 
written in the Gazette. Never was an official bulletin received 
in England with a wilder outcry of pain and passion. The 
past services, the intrepid personal courage, the open honest 
character, the many noble qn.dities of the veteran Commander 
wei-e forgotten in that burst of popular indignation, and 
hundreds of English families turned from the angry past to the 
fearful future, and trembled as they thought that the croA\Tiing 
action with that formidable enemy had j’et to be fought by a 
General so rash, so headstrong, and so incompetent. 

In the high places of GoA'ernment there was unh’-ersal dis- 
composure, and the greatest military authority in the countiy 
shook his head Avith an ominous gesture of reproach. Then 
arose a Avild cry for Napier. The conqueror of the Biluchis 
AA'as sent out in hot haste to India to repair the mischief that 
had been done by Gough, and to finish oft' the war with the 
Sikhs in a proper AA'orkmanlike manner. But the hottest haste 
could not AAffiolly annihilate time and space, and though this 
sudden supersession of the brave old chief, who had fought so 
many battles and avou so many victories, might shame his grey 
hairs, it could not bring the AA'ar to a more rapid or a more 
honourable close. The carnage of ChilianAvala shook for a time 
the confidence of the army in their chief, but it did not shake 
the courage of our fighting-men, or destroy their inherent 
capacity for conquest. It Avas a lesson, too, that must haA’^e 
scored itself into the A’'er3’' heart of the British chief, and made 
him a sadder man and a Aviser commander. The errors of the 
13 th of January were to be atoned for by a victory which any 
leader might contemplate with pride, and any nation Avith 
gi'atitude. Scarcely had his appointed successor turned his 
back upon England Avhen Gough fought another great battle, 
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which neither Napier, nor Wellington himself, 'who talked of 
going in his place, could have surpassed in vigour of execution 
or completeness of effect. 

Anxiously was the intelligence of the surrender of Mulraj 
looked for in the camp of the Commander-in-Chief. Since that 
disastrous action at Ohilianwala, Gough had keen intrenching 
his position, and waiting reinforcements from 3Iultan. The 
surrender of that fortress set free some twelve thousand men, 
and Whish, with unlooked-for rapidity, marched to the banks 
of the Jhilam to swell the ranks of the grand army. A great 
crisis was now approaching. Thrice had the British and Sikh 
forces met each other on the banks of those classical rivers 
which had seen the triumphs of the Macedonian — thrice had 
they met each other only to leave the issue of the contest yet 
undecided. A great battle was now about to be fought* — one 
differing from all that had yet been fought since the 8ikhs first 
crossed the Satlaj, for a strange but not unlooked-for spectacle 
was about to present itself— Sikhs and Afghans, those old 
hereditary enemies, fighting side by side against a common foe. 
The Sikh Sirdars, I have said, had been intriguing to secure 
the assistance of the Amir of Kabul. For some time there 
appeared little likelihood that old Dost Muhammad, whose 
ex 2 :)erience ought to have brought wisdom with it, would lend 
himself to a cause which, in spite of temjDoraiy successes, was 
so sure to prove hopeless in the end. But neither years, nor 
experience, nor adversity had taught him to profit by the 
lessons he had learned. The desire of rejDossessing himself of 
Peshawar w’’as the madness of a life. The bait was thrown 
out to him, and he could not resist it. He came through the 
Khaibar with an Afghan force, marched upon the Indus, and 
threatened Atak, which fell at his approach ; des^Datched one of 
his sons to the camj) of Sher Singh, and sent a body of Durani 
troo 2 )S to fight against his old Faringhi enemj^, who for years had 
been the arbiter of his fate. How deplorable an act of senile 
fatuity it was, the events of the 21st of February must have 
deeply impressed upon his mind. On that day was fought an 
action^ — was gained a victory, in the emphatic words of the 
Governor-General, “ memorable alike from the greatness of the 
occasion, and from the brilliant and decisive issue of the 
encounter. For the first time, Sikh and Afghan were banded 
together against the British power. It was an occasion which 
demanded the putting forth of all the means at our disposal, 
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and so consiDicnons a manifestation of the superiority of our 
arms as should appal each enemy, and dissolve at once their 
compact by fatal proof of its futility. The completeness of the 
victory which has been won equals the highest hopes enter- 
tained.” And there was no official exaggeration in this ; none 
of the vain boasting of the interested despatch-writer. At 
Gujrat, to which place the enemy had unexpectedly moved 
their camp, Lord Gough fought a great battle as a great battle 
ought to be fought, coolly and deliberately, bj’’ a British Com- 
mander. Eveny arm of his fine force was brought effectively into 
play ; each in its proper place, each supporting and assisting the 
others, and each covering itself with glory. From the early dawn 
of that clear bright morning the cannonade commenced. Never 
had the Bengal Artillery made a nobler display : never had it 
been worlted with more terrible effect. Eesohrte and well 
handled as was the Sikh army, it could not stand rrp against 
the stead}’' fire of our guns. By noon the enemy were retreating 
in terrible disorder, “ their position carried, their guns, ammuni- 
tion, camp eqrripage, and baggage captured, their flying masses 
driven before their victorious pursuers, from mid-da}’’ receiving 
most severe punishment in their flight.” And all this was 
accomplished with but little loss of life on the side of the 
victorious army. It pleased the Almighty that the bloody 
lessons of the Ohinab and the Jhilam should not be thrown 
away. 

A division under Sir Walter Gilbert, an officer of great 
personal activity, unequalled in the saddle, was ordered to 
follow up the successes of Gujrat, and to drive the Afghans 
from the Panjab. And well did he justify the choice of his 
chief. By a series of rapid marches, scarcely excelled by any 
recorded in history, he convinced the enemy of the hopelessness 
of all further resistance. The Barukzai force fled before our 
advancing columns, and secured the passage of the Khaibar 
before British influence could avail to close it against the 
fugitives. By the Sikhs themselves the game had clearly been 
played out. The Khalsa was now quite broken. There was 
nothing left for Sher Singh and his associates but to trust 
themselves to the clemency of the British Government. On 
the 5th of March, the Eajah sent the British prisoners safely 
into Gilbert’s camp. On the 8th, he appeared in person to 
make arrangements for the surrender of his followers ; and on 
the 14th, the remnant of the Sikh army, some sixteen thousand 
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men, including thirteen Sirdars of note, laid down their arms 
at the feet of the British Genera], 

The military chief had now done his work, and it was time 
for the api^eaiance of the Civil Governor on the scone. Lord 
Dalhousio was on the spot ])reparecl for immediate action. 
Already was liis portfolio weighty with a proclamation which 
was to determine the fite of the empire of llanjit Singh. I do 
not suppose that a moment’s doubt ever obscured tlie clear, 
unsullied sxirfaco of the Governor-Gonerars resolution. It was 
case which suggested no misgivings and prompted no hesita- 
tion. The Sikhs had staked everything on the issue of the war, 
and they had lost it in fair fight" They had rc]»aid by acts of 
treachery and violonco the forbearance and moderation of the 
British Government. We had tried to spare them; but they 
would not ho spared. First one course, then another, had been 
adopted in tlie hope that cventual]3’ a strong native Govern- 
ment might he established, able to control its own subjects, and 
willing to live on terms of friendly alliuiico with its neighbours. 
Our policy" had from the first been wholly uiinggressive. There 
was no taint of avarico or ambition in it. "^But it had not 
been appreciated ; it had not been successful. The whole 
s^’^stein had colla2‘)sed. And now that again a British luiler was 
called upon to solve the great problem of the Future of the 
Punjab, he felt that there was no longer a-ny middle course open 
to him ; that there was but one measure applicable to the ensis 
that had arisen ; and that measure was the annexation of the 
countiy to the territories of the British Empire. So a pro- 
clamation was issued announcing that the kingdom founded b}’ 
Pianjit Singh had passed under British rule ; and the wisdom 
and righteousness of the edict few men are disposed to question. 

The last Sikh Durbar was held at Labor. The fiat of the 
British conqueror was read aloud, in the presence of 
the young Maharajah, to the remnant of the* chiefs who 
had not committed themselves by open rebellion; and 
a paper of Terms was then produced by which the British 
Government bound themselves to pa^’ the annual sum of forty 
or fifty thousand pounds to the hoy-Prince and his famity,* so 
long as he should remain faithful to his new master and abide 


* This is not the loose diction of doubt. Tho agreement was, tbnl tLii 
British Government should pay not less than four, or more than five, lakhs of 
rupees. 
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hj his sovereign will. It was a happy change for DhuHp 
Singh, born as he was for the Silch shambles ; for in his new 
state he had abundant wealth, j^erfeot safety, freedom from all 
care, and the unsurpassable blessing of a saving faith. Be- 
coming, in his twelfth year, the ward of the Governor-General, 
he was placed under the immediate tutelage of an Assistant- 
Surgeon of the Bengal Army,'^ who was so fit a man for the 
office, so worthy of the confidence reposed in him, that the 
little vSikh Prince, under his wise ministrations, developed into 
a Christian gentleman, an English courtier, and a Scotch laird. 
And it may be recorded here, before I pass on to the history of 
British rule in the Panjab, that the mother of Dhulip Singh, 
the widow of old Eanjit, that restless, turbulent Chand Kaur, 
whose intrigues did so much to precij)itate the fall of the Sikh 
Empire, after a series of stmnge romantic vicissitudes, prema- 
turely" old, well-nigh blind, broken and subdued in spirit, found 
a resting-place at last under the roof of her son, in a 
quiet corner of an English castle, and died in a London 
suburb, t 

The proclamation which turned the Panjab into a British 
j^rovince was not the only weighty’’ State-paper 
Administration ill the portfolio of the Govcmor-G 611 oral. Whilst 
of the Panjab. Gough had been preparing to strike the last 

crushing blow at the_ military" power of the Khalsa, Dalhousie, 
with Henry" Elliot at his elbow, never doubting tlie issue, was 
mapping out the scheme of administration under which it 


* Afterwards Sir Jolm Login. 

t In the presence of the subsequent action of Dhulip Singli, of his abnega- 
tion of the Christian faith, and of the position of “an English coui'tior 
and a Scotch laird, it is impossible to allow this passage to pass without 
remark. When Lord Dalhousie annexed the Panjab Dhulip Singh was the 
ward of the British Government. The British troops combated for him, and 
oil his behalf. The rebellion which culminated in the victory of Gujrat was 
bi ought about by the incompetence, not of Dhulip Singh, but of the British 
ofiicials by whom he was surrounded, notably by that of the acting Eesideut, 
Sir h\ Currie. It is difficult, then, to see the moral grounds upon which it 
was decided that Dhulip Singh should bear the brant of the punishment. 
Sir Henry Lawrence could not see them, neither can 1. Having annexed his 
country for no fault of his, mere child as ho was, we were bound to assure to 
him something more than a mere personal provision, to lapse upon his death. 
1 am far from defending the recent action of Dhulip Singh, but it is most 
certain that he had a very just cause for discontent. — G. B. JI. 
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seemed good to liim to govern the country Tvliicli was abont 
to pass under our rule. Tlie cro^vniug victory of Gujrat found 
everything devised and prepared to the minutest detail. The 
men were ready; the measures were defined. There was no 
hurry, therefore — no confusion. Every one fell into his ap- 
pointed place, and knew what he had to do. And never had 
any Governor better reason to idace unbounded confidence in 
the men whom he employed; never was any Governor more 
worthily served. 

The country which had thus fallen by right of conquest into 
our hands embraced an area of fifty thousand square miles, and 
contained a population of four millions of inhabitants. These 
inhabitants were Hindus, Muhammadans, and Sikhs. The last 
were a new people — a sect of reformed Hindus, of a purer faith 
than the followers of the Brahminical superstitions. It was a 
Sikh Government that we had supplanted ; and mainly a Sikh 
army that we had conquered ; but it must not be supposed tliat 
Panjabi is sjmonymous vdth Sikh, that the country was peopled 
from one end to the other with the followers of Nanak and 
Govind, or that they were the ancient dwellers on the banks 
of those five legendary rivers. Tlie cities of the Pan jab were 
Muhammadan cities; cities founded, perhaps, ere Muhammad 
arose, enlarged and beautified b}^ the followers of the Ghaznivite. 
The monuments were mainly Muhammadan monuments, with 
traces here and there of Grecian occupation and Bactrian rule. 
Before Dehli had risen into the imperial city of the Mughuls, 
Labor had been the home of Indian kings. But the rise of the 
Sikh power was contemporaneous with our own, and the apostles 
of the new Eeformation had not numbered among their converts 
more than a section of the people. And as was the population, 
so was the country itself, of a varied character. Tracts of rich 
cultivated lands, the coimfield and the rose-garden, alternated 
with the scorched plain and the sandy desert. Here, as far as 
the eye could reach, a dreary level of jungle and bnishwood ; 
there, a magnificent panorama, bounded by the blue ranges and 
the snowy peaks of the Himalayah. And ever the great rivers 
as they flowed suggested to the cultured mind of the English 
scholar thoughts of that grand old traditionary age, when Porus 
fought, and Alexander conquered, and Megasthenes wrote, and 
the home-sick Argive, on the banks of those fabulous streams, 
sighed for the pleasant country he had left, and rebelled against 
his leader and his fate. It was a country full of interest and 

D 2 
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full of opportunity ; and it grew at once into tlie pet jorovince 
of tlie British Yiceroy, the yoiingest and the most hoiDeful 
of all. 

That a country so situated, so circumstanced, and so peopled, 
should not he brought under the system of administration pre- 
vailing in our long-settled provinces was a mere matter of 
course. But Dalhousie had no disposition to rush into the 
opposite exti'eme of a purely military government. He had 
at no time of his career any class prejudices, and he did not 
see why solJiers and civilians should not work harmoniously 
together in the administrative agency of the province. He had 
faith in both ; each in his appointed place ; for there was rough 
soldiers’ Avork to be done, and much also that needed the calm 
judgment and the tutored eye of the exjDerienced civilian. So 
he called in the aid of a mixed Staff of civil and military officers, 
and at the head of this he placed a Board of Administration, 
presided over by Henry Lawrence.'" 

The Board was to consist of three members, with secretaries 
to do the pen-work of the administration, and to scatter its 
instructions among the subordinate functionaries of the pro- 
vince. It was not a controlling authority Avhich a man of 
Dalhousie’s stamp was likely to affect ; scarcely, indeed, could 
he be supposed to tolerate it. But he could not set aside the 
great claims of Heniy LaAvrence, nor, indeed, could he safely 
dispense Avith his services in such a conjuncture ; yet he Avas 
uiiAvilling to trust to that honest, jmre-minded, soldier-states- 
man the sole direction of affairs. The fact is that, Avith a 
refinement of the justice and moderation which were such 
conspicuous features of Henry’s character, he dissented from 
the policy of annexation. He thought that another effort might 
have heen made to save the Sikh Empire from destruction. 
Out of this difficulty arose the j)roject of the Boai'd. It was 
natural that Dalhousie should haAm desired to associate with 
one thus minded some other statesman whose Auews were more 
in harmony with his own. A Board of two is, under no cir- 
cumstances, a practicable institution ; so a Triumvirate was 
established. But sentence of death Avas written down against 
it from the very hour of its birth. 


* Sir Frederick Cnnie had by this time resumed his seat in the Supreme 
Council of India. 
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The second seat at the Board was given to the President’s 
brother, John Lawrence. An officer of the Company’s Civil 
Service, he had achieved a high reputation as an administrator ; 
as one of those hard-working, energetic, conscientious servants 
of the State, who live ever wdth the harness on their hack, 
to w'hom labour is at once a duty and a delight, who do every- 
thing in a large unstinting wa^^ the Ironsides of the Public 
Service. He had taken, in the earlier stages of his cai’eer, an 
active part in the Ee venue Settlement of the North-Western 
Provinces, and had subsequent!}^ been appointed Magistrate 
of the great imperial city of Delhi, wdth its crowded, turbulent 
j)opulation, and its constant under-current of hostile intrigue. 
In this post, w'inning the confidence of men of all classes and 
all creeds, Lord Hardin ge found him wdien, in 1845, ho jour- 
neyed up'svards to join the ax'my of the Satlaj. There was an 
openness, a frankness about him that pleased the old soldier, 
and a large-hearted zeal and courage which proclaimed him a 
man to be employed in a post of more than common difficulty, 
beyond the circle of ordinary routine. So, after the campaign 
on the Satlaj, wdien the Jalandhar Duab was taken in part pay- 
ment of the charges of the wur, John Lawrence wns appointed 
to superintend the administration of that tract of country; and 
on more than one occasion, during the enforced absence of 
Henry from Labor, in tbe first tw’o years of the British 
Protectorate, he had occujned his brother’s seat at the capital, 
and done his wmrk wdth unvaried success. That there were 
great characteristic differences betw’een the tw’o Lawrences 
will be clearl}^ indicated as I proceed ; but in unsullied honesty 
and intrepid manliness, they w’ere the counterparts of each 
other. Both were equally without a stain. 

The third member of the Labor Board of Administration was 
Mr, Charles Grenville Mansel, also a covenanted civilian, who 
had earned a high rejDutation as one of the ablest financiers in 
India, and 'who sujxplied much of the kno'wledge and experience 
wdiicli his colleagues most lacked. His honesty w'as of as fine 
a temper as theirs, but he was a man rather of thoxight than 
of action, and 'wanted the constitutional robustness of his asso- 
ciates in office. Perliaj^s his very peculiarities, rendering him, 
as it were, the complement of the other two, especiaU}" marked 
him out as the third of that remarkable triumvirate. Ecgarded 
as a 'v\diole, with reference to the time and circumstances of its 
creation, the Board could not have been better constituted. It 
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did honour to the sagacity of Lord Dalhousie, and fully justified 
the choice of agents he had made. 

The system was one of divided labour and common respon- 
sibility. On Henry Lawrence devolved what was technically 
called the “ political” work of the Government. The disarming 
of the countiy, the negotiations with the chiefs, the organisation 
of the new Panjabi regiments, the arrangements for the educa- 
tion of the young Maharajah, who had now become the ward 
of the British Government, were among the immediate duties 
to which he personally devoted himself ; the chief care of John 
Lawrence w5s the civil administration, especially the settlement 
of the Land Revenue ; whilst Mansel superintended the general 
judicial management of the province ; each, however, aiding 
the others mth his advice, and having a potential voice in the 
general Council. Under these chief officers were 'a number of 
subordinate administrators of different ranks, drawn partly from 
the civil and joartly from the military service of the Company. 
The province was divided into seven divisions, and to each of 
these divisions a Commissioner was appointed. Under each of 
these Commissioners were certain Deputy-Commissioners, vary- 
ing in number according to the amount of business to he done ; 
whilst under them again were Assistant-Commissioners and 
Extra Assistants, drawn from the uncovenanted servants of 
Government — Europeans, Indo-Britons, or natives of pure 
descent. 

The officers selected for the principal posts under the Labor 
Board of administration were the very flower of the Indian 
services. Dalhousie had thrown his whole heart into the work 
which lay before him. Resolved that it should not he marred 
by the inefficiency of his agents, he looked about him for men 
of mark and likelihood, men in the vigour of their years, men 
of good performance for the higher posts, and sturdj^, eager- 
spirited youths of good promise for the lower. It mattered not 
to him whether the good stuff were draped in civil black or 
military red. Ear above all petty prejudices of that kind, the 
Governor-General swept up his men with an eye only to the 
work that was in them, and sent them forth to do his bidding. 
Some had already graduated in Panjabi administration under 
the Protectorate; others crossed the Satlaj for the first time 
with honours taken under Thomason and his predecessors in the 
North-West Provinces. And among them were such men as 
George Edmonstone, Donald Macleod, and Robert Montgomery 
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from the one service; Frederick Mackeson and George Alac- 
o-regor from the other; svrch men, besides those alreadj’- named," 
as Eichard Temple, Edward Thornton, Neville Chamberlain, 
George Barnes, Lewin Bowring, Philip Goldney, and Charles 
Sannders ; soldiers and civilians working side by side, without 
a feeEng of class jealousy, in the great work of reconstructing 
the administration of the Panjab and carrying out the executive 
details ; whilst at the head of the department of Public Works 
was Eobert Nainer, in whom the soldier and the man of science 
met together to make one of the finest Engineer ofdcers in the 
world. 

They found much to do, but little to undo. The Govern- 
ment of Eanjit Singh had been of a rude, simple, elementary’ 
character ; out of all rule ; informal ; unconstitutional ; un- 
principled ! one great despotism and a number of petty 
despotisms; according to our English notions, reeking^ mth 
the most “frightful injustice.” But somehow or other it had 
answered the purpose. The injustice was intelligible injustice, 
for it was simply that of the strong wEl and the strong hand 
crushed down in turn by one still stronger. Petty governors, 
revenue-farmers, or kardars, might oppress the people and 
defraud the State, but they knew that, sooner or later, a day 
of reckoning would come when their accounts would be audited 
by the process of compulsoiy disgorgement, or in some parts of 
the countiy settled in the noose of the proconsular gibbet. No 
niceties of conscience and no intricacies of law opposed an 
obstacle to these summary adjustments. During the existence 
of that great fiction, the Council of Eegency, we had begun to 
systematise and to complicate affairs ; and as we had found at 
least, as far as we understood the matter — a clear field for our 
experiments, we now, on assuming undisguisedly the adminis- 
tration of the coimtry, had a certain basis of our own to 
operate upon, and Ettle or nothing to clear away. 

The system of administration now introduced into the 
Panjab, formal and precise as it may have been when com- 
pared with the rude simplicity of the old Sikh Government, 
was loose and irregular in comparison with the strict procedure 
of the Eegulation Provinces. The administrators, whether 


* Ante, p. 12. I have here named only those distinguished during the 
earlier deriod of our Panjabi career. Others there vere, appointed at a later 
period, equally entitled to honourable mention. 
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Bolcliers or ciYilians, were limited to the discharge of no par- 
ticular departmental functions. They were judges, revenue- 
collectors, thief-catchers, dij)lomatists, conservancy officers, and 
sometimes recruiting serjeants and chaplains, all in one. Men 
trained in such a school as this, and under such masters as the 
Lawrences, became equal to any fortune, and in no conjuncture, 
however critical, were ever likely to fail. There was hardlj^ 
one among them who did not throw his whole lieart into his 
work ; who ever thought of ease, or leisure, or any personal 
enjoyment b^’^ond that which comes from an honest sense of 
duty done. They lived among the people of the country, their 
tents open to all the points of the compass ; * and won by their 
personal beax’ing the confidence and the admiration of all who 
came within their reach. 

And so, far sooner than even sanguine men ventured to 
predict, the Panjab began to settle down under its new rulers. 
Even the old Khalsa fighting-men accepted their position, and 
with a manly resignation looking cheerfully at the inevitable, 
confessed that they had been beaten in fair fight, and sub- 
mitted themselves to the English conqueror. Some were 
enlisted into the new^ Panjabi Irregular Eegiments, •which were 
raised for the internal defence of the province. Others betook 
themselves, with the pensions or gratuities which were bestowed 
upon them, to their fields, and merged themselves into the 
agricultural population. There was no fear of any resurrection 
of the old national cause. For whilst the people were forced 
to suiTender all their weapons of war — their guns, ^their 
muskets, their bayonets, their sabres, their spears — the whole 
province was bristling 'with British arms. An immense 


* Sir John Malcolm used to say that the only ^vay to govern the peo 2 :>le of 
a newl 3 ’'-acquired country was by means of char durivaseh Icolah, or four doora 
open. That the Panjabi officials well understood this, here is a pleasant 
illustrative proof, from a paper written by one of them : — “ For eight months 
in the year the tent is the inoper home of him who loves his duties and his 
jDeople. Thus he comes to know and be known of them; thus personal in- 
fluence and local knowledge give him a power not to he won by bribes or 
uiffield by bayonets. The notables of the neighbourhood meet their friend 
and ruler on his morning march ; greybeards throng round his unguarded 
door with presents of the best truits of the land, or a little sugar, spices, and 
almonds, according to the fashion of their country, and are never so happy as 
when allowed to seat themselves on the carpet and talk over old times and 
new events — ^the promise of the harvest and the last orders of the rulers.” — 
Calcutta Bevieiv, vol. xxxiii. 
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military force was maintained in the Panjab. It was a happy 
circumstance that, as the Indus had now become our boundary 
and the country of the Sikhs our frontier province, it was 
necessary for purposes of external defence, after the apparent 
settling down of our newty-acquired territories, still to keep 
our regular troops, European and native, at a strength more 
than sufScient to render utterlj’- harmless all the turbulent 
elements of Panjabi society. Had the British army been with- 
drawn from the Paiijab, as at a latter pe'riod it was from Oudh, 
it is hard to say what might not have resulted from our con- 
fidence and incaution. 

On the ac(^uisition of a new country and the extinction of an 
old dynastj^ it has commonly happened that the chief sufferers 
by the revolution have been found among the aristocrac}’’ of the 
land. The great masses of the people have been considerately, 
indeed generously treated, but the upper classes have been 
commonly prostrated by the annexing hand, and have never 
recovered from the blow. This may be partly attributed to 
what is so often described as the “ inevitable tendency ” of sucli 
a change from a bad to a good government. It has been 
assumed that the men whom we have found in the enjoyment 
of all the privileges of wealth and social position, have' risen to 
this eminence by spoliation and fraud, and maintained it by 
cruelty and oppression. And it is tnie that the antecedents of 
many of them would not bear a very jealous scrutiny. Now, so 
far as the substitution of a strong and pure for a weak and 
corrupt government must necessarily have checked the pros- 
peious career of those who were living on illicit gains and 
tyrannous exactions, it was, doubtless, the inevitable tendency 
of the change to injure, if not to ruin them, as the leaf must 
perish when the stem dies. But it must be admitted that for 
some years past the idea of a native aristocracy had been an 
abomination in the eyes of English statesmen in India; that 
we had desired to see nothing between the Sarkar, or Goveim- 
ment, and the great masses of the people; and that, however 
little we might have designed it, we had done some great 
■^vrongs to men, whose misfortune, rather than whose fault, it 
was that they were the growth of a corrupt system. There 
was at the bottom of this a strong desire for the welfare of the 
people — an eager and a generous longing to protect the weak 
against the tyranny of the strong; but benevolence, like 
ambition, sometimes overleaps itself, and falls prostrate on the 
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other side, and out of our very love of justice come sometimes 
unjust deeds. 

To the great chiefs of the Panjab the annexation of the 
countiy to the British Empire ^vas a source of sore disquietude.^*' 
Mercy to the vanquished in the hour of victory was not one of 
the weaknesses they had been accustomed to contemplate. 
They had played for a great stake, and they had lost. They 
had brought their losses on themselves. They had invited by 
their own acts the conflict which had ruined them. In no one 
instance had our policy been aggressive. We had not coveted 
the possessioiS'of the Panjab. We had not invited either the first 
or the second great conflict between the British and the Sikh 
armies. A brave nation fighting for its independence is one of 
the noblest spectacles of humanity ; and the leaders of such a 
movement have just claim to sympathy and respect. But these 
men had risen against us whilst they pretended to be our 
friends. They had soiled their patriotism by treacher}’, and 
forfeited their honour by falsehood and deceit. Still, to a man 
of large mind and catholic spirit like Heniy Lawi'ence, it could 
not seem right to judge these Sirdars as he would the flower of 
European chivaliy. So he dealt gently with their offences ; 
and when he came to consider their position under the new 
Government, he resj)ected their fallen fortunes, and laid a 
lighter hand upon their tenures than higher authority was 
altogether willing to sanction. That a large portion of the 
revenue would be alienated by grants to military chiefs and to 
priestly sinecurists was certain ; not less certain did it appear 
that the money might be better bestowed. Still, it might be 
politic, even in a financial aspect, to tolerate for a time abuses 
of this kind, as not the most expensive means of reconciling the 
influential classes to our rule. Thus argued Henry Lawrence. 
So these privileged classes received from him, in many 
instances, though not all that he wished to give, more perhaps 

^ This was admitted in the first Panjab Keport, the following passage of 
which ma}" be advantageously quoted : — “ A great revolution cannot happen 
without injuring some classes. When a State falls, its nobility and its sup- 
porters must to some extent suffer with it ; a dominant sect and party once 
moved by political ambition and religious enthusiasm, caunot return to the 
ordinary level of society and the common occupations of life without feeling 
some discontent and some enmity against their powerful but humane con- 
querors. But it is probable that the mass of the people will advance in 
material prosperity and in moral elevation under the influence of British rule.” 
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than they had dared to expect. Existing incnmhents were 
generally respected ; and the privileges enjoyed by one genera- 
tion were to be only partially resumed in the next. 

Thus, by a well-apportioned mixture of vigour and clemency, 
the submission, if not the acquiescence, of the more dangerous 
classes was secured ; and our administrators were left, un- 
disturbed by the fear of internal revolt, to prosecute their 
ameliorative measures. It would be beyond the scope of such a 
narrative as this to write in detail of the operations which 
were carried out, under the Labor Board, at once to render 
British rule a blessing to the people, and the possession of the 
Panjab an element of strength and security to the British 
Empire. These great victories of peace are reserved for others 
to record. That the measures were excellent, that the men 
were even better than the measures, that the administration of 
the Panjab was a great fact, at which Englishmen pointed with 
pride and on which foreigners dwelt vdth commendation, is 
freely admitted, even by those who are not wont to see much 
that is good in the achievements of the British Government in 
India. Under the fostering care of the Governor-General, who 
traversed the country from one end to the other, and saw every- 
thing with his own eyes, the “ Panjab system ” became the 
fashion, and men came to speak and to write of it as though it 
were a great experiment in government originated by Lord Ual- 
housie. But it was not a new system. It had been tried long 
years before, with marked success, and was still in force in other 
parts of India, though it had never been carried out on so large 
a scale, or in so fine a country, or been the darling of a viceroy. 
The only novelty in the construction of the administration was 
the Labor Board, and that was abandoned as a failure. 

I do not say that it loas a failure ; but it was so regarded by 
Lord Dalhousie, who, in 1853, remorselessly signed its death- 
warrant. A delicate operation, indeed, was the breaking up of 
the Panjabi Cabinet and the erection of an autocracy in its 
place. It was the will of the Governor-General that the chief 
direction of affairs should be consigned to the hands, not of 
many, but of one. And when the rumour of this resolution 
went abroad, there was scarcely a house, or a bungalow, or a 
single-poled tent occupied by an English .officer, in which the 
future of the Panjab — the question of the Lawi^ences — was not 
eagerly discussed. Was Henry or was John Lawrence to remain 
supreme dkector of affairs? So much was to he said in favour 
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of tlio <;-rcat qualities of oacli hrotlicr, that it was (lifiiciilt to 
arrive at any antieipaioiy sohilinn of tlio fpiestion. But it -was 
in tlu' cliaraidor of tlio (.Tovenior-Ooiioral himself that the Iccj' 
to the difilcuhy .should have heen souji-ht. Lord Uardinf^o 
would have chosen Henry Lawrence. Lord Lalhousio chose 
John. Iso surjirisf is now expro.^sed that it was so ; for, in 
these day.s, the clmracter and ]U)licy of Dalhousic are read hy 
the hroad lii^ht of history. Ko regret is now felt that it wa's 
so; for, when the groat hurricane of which I am ahout to 
write swo]it over India, each of those two great hrothers was, 
hy God’s iiro'videncc, found in his riglit place. But there wore 
many at the time who grieved that the name of Henry Law- 
rouee, who IkuI heen for so many years associated with all their 
tlmughts of British intluence in the iSikh country, and -who had 
jiavcd the way to all our after sucoess- s, was to ho exjiunged 
from th(‘ list of Ihiujahi administrator.^-. It was said that he 
synqiathised overmuch with tlio fallen state of Sikhdom, and 
sacritieed the revenue to an idea; that he was too e;iger to 
provide for those who sufiered hy our usurpation ; whilst Dal- 
liou.sie, deeming that the halance-.shcet would he regarded as 
the great test and touchstone of success, was eager to make the 
Banjah pay. John Lawrence, it was said, hotter understood the 
art of raising a revenue. He was willing, in his good brotherly 
heart, te withdraw from the scene in j'avour of Ileniy ; but the 
Governor-General needed his services. So he was ajipointed 
Chief-Commissioner cf the Panjab, and a new theatre was found 
for the exercise of Henry Lawrenee’.s more oliivalrons bene- 
volence among the ancient states of Bnjjnitana. 

Outw.ardly, authoritatively, and not untruthfully, the ex- 
jilanation was, that the work of the soldier-statesman was done, 
that the transition-period in which Henry Lawrence’s services 
were so especially needed had passed ; that the business of 
internal administration was principally such as conics within 
the range of the civil ollicer’s duties ; and that a civilian with 
Largo cx]ierionce, cspcciallj’ in revenue matters, was needed to 
direct all the numerous details of the Executive Government. 
Dalhousic never liked the Board. It was not a description of 
administrative agenc^y likely to find favour in his eyes ; and it 
is not impossible that he placed, with some reluctance, at the 
head of it a man who had not approved the original policy of 
annexation. But ho could not have read Henry Lawrence’s 
character so badly as to believe for a moment that, on that 
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account, tlie policy once accomplisTaed, lie could have heen less 
eager for its success, or less zealous in working it out. There 
was the indication, however, of a fundamental difference of 
opinion, which as time advanced became more and more appa- 
rent, for Henry’s generous treatment of his fallen enemies came 
from that very source of enlarged s^^mpathy which rendered the 
policy of annexation distasteful to him. It was natural, there- 
fore, that the Governor- General, who had resolved to rid himself 
of the Board on the first fitting opportunity, should have selected 
as the agent of his pet policy, the administrator of liis pet pro- 
vince, the civilian who concurred with, rather than the soldier 
who dissented from, his views. The fitting opportunity came 
at last, for there was a redistribution of some of the higher 
political offices ; and Dalhousie then swept away the obnoxious 
institution, and placed the administration of the Pan jab in the 
hands of a single man, 

Henry Lawrence bowed to the decision, but was not reconciled 
to it. He betook himself to his new duties a sadder and a 
wiser man. He did not slacken in good service to the State ; 
but he never again had the same zest for his work. Believing 
that he had been unfairly and ungTatefully treated, he had no 
longer his old confidence in his master, and as the Dalhousie 
policy developed itself, under the ripening influence of time, he 
saw more clearl3" that he was not one to find favour in the eyes 
of the Governor-General. Much that he had before but dimly 
seen and partly understood now became fully revealed to him 
f in the clear light of day. Once, and once only, there was any 
official conflict ; but Henry Lawrence saw much that whilst he 
deplored he could not avert, and he sighed to think that his prin- 
ciples were out of date and his politics out of fashion. 

In the meanwhile, John Lawrence reigned in the Panjab. 
The capacity for administration, which he had evinced as a 
Member of the Board, had now free scope for exercise, and was 
soon fully developed. His name became great throughout the 
land, and he deserved the piaise that was lavished upon him. 
Eight or wrong he did all in accordance with the faith that was 

* The Haidarabad Residency was about to bo vacated. It was an office 
that had been held by Sir Charles Metcalfe and other eminent men. I 
believe that Henry Lawrence suggested (for the days of the Board had been 
for some time numbered) that either he or his brother should be sent to 
Haidarabad, Lord Dalhousie, however, sent General Low to the Court of the 
Nizam, and gave Henry Lawrence the scarcely less honourable appointment 
of Governor-General’s agent in Rdjputana. 
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ill him. He wan a agent of IDalhoiisio’s policy, only hecaiiso 

he helieved in that policy. And hajipily the greater part of his 
work lay along the straight road of nndehatahle honeficence. 
How ho worked, day after day, early and late, and Ikav all men 
worked under liiin, is a history now well knoum. ITo was em- 
])halically a man without a weakness. Strong himself, hone 
and ninsele, head and heart, of adamantine strength, that would 
neither hendnor break, lie expected others to he equally strong, 
'Tliey sighed, ])erha])s they inwardly protested, hut tliey knew 
that the wo^’k lie exacted from them lie gave, in his own 
[)erson, unslint.ingly to tlie State ; and they could not regard as 
a hard task-master one wlio tasked himself liardest of all. From 
moral inlirniities of all kinds lie appeared to ho equally free. 
Ho did not even seem to he amhitiuus. Mon said that he had 
no senliincnt, no romance. *\Ve so often judge our neighhours 
wrongly in this, llint I hesitate to adopt the ojjinioii ; hut there 
was ail inttuisc reality about him such ns I have never seen 
e(]ualled. He seemed to he continually toiling onwards, up- 
wards, as if life were not meant for repose, witli the grand 
])rincely nioHo, “I serve” inscribed in characters of light on his 
iundiead. He served God as unceasingly he served the State; 
and set before all his countiymen in the Panjah the true pattern 
of a Cliristian gentleman. 

And it was not thrown away. The Christian character of the 
Biitisli administration in the Panjah has over been one of its 
mo^t distinguishing features. It is not merely that great 
huinauising measures were pushed forward with au alacrity 
most honourable to a Christian nation — that the moral elevation 
nf the iieoplo was continually in the thoughts of our adminis- 
trators ; hut that in their own personal characters they sought 
to illustrate the religion which they professed. 'Wherever two 
or three wore gathered together, the voice of praise and jirayer 
went up from tlie white man’s tent. It had been so during the 
Protectorate, when, in the wildest regions and iu the most 
stirring times, men like the Lawrences, Kejuiell Taylor, and 
ITerhert Edwardes, never forgot the Christian Sabbath.^ And 


Many will ronn.*nil}er that delightful little story, so pleasantly told iu 
Edwardes's “ Year on the Punjab frontier,” of Reyn ell Taylor’s imitation to 
prayer on a Sun lay morning in February, ISIS, and of the question whether 
tlje'half-caste colonel, “ Joliii Ilolincs,” who had “alwaj^s attended prayers at 
Peshawar” in George Lawrence’s house, was sufiiciently a Christian to be 
admitted to swell the two or three into three or four. 
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now that peace and order reig^iied over the conntni'. Christianity 
asserted itself more denunistratively, and Christian cliurches 
rose at onr bidding. There was little or none, too, of that great 
scandal which had made onr names a hissing and a reproach in 
Afghanistan. Onr English officers, for the luo^t ])art, lived 
pure lives in that heathen land; and ]>rivate immorality under 
the administration of John Lawrence grew into a grave public 
oftenco. 

And so the Pan jab administration flourished under the Chief- 
Commissioner and his assistants;^ and the active 
mind of Lord Dalhom*'io was enabled to direct itself 
to new objects. Already, far down on the soulh- 
easlorii houndaiy of our empire — at tlie point furtlicst removed 
of all from the gi'oat country wliose destinies we have been 
considering — the seeds of war had been sown broad-cast. Ever 
since 182G, when tlie first contest with Ava had been brought, 
to a close by the surrender to the English of certain tracts of 
country in which no Englishman could live, our relations with 
the Burmese liad been on an unsat is factory footing. In truth, 
they wore altogether a very unsatisfacloiy peo])le; arrogant 
and pretentious, blind to reason, and by no means anxious to 
manifest their appreciation of the nice courtesies of diplomatic 
intercourse. To find just cause, according to European notions 
for chastising these people would at an^’ time have been easy. 
But their insolence did us very little harm. Wo could tolerate, 
without I0.SS of credit or of prestige, the discouitosies of a 
barbarian Government on the otit-skirts of civilisation. Au 
insult on the hanks of the Irawfuli was veiy dillercnt from an 
insult on the hanks of the damn a. The Princes and chiefs of 
India knew nothing and caved nothing about our doings far 
out hejmnd the black waters of the Bay of BengaL But at last 
these discourtesies culminated in an outrage whicli Lord Dal- 
housie thought it hecamo the Britisli Government to resent. 
Whether, under more discreet management, redress might liave 
been obtained and war averted, it is now of little moment to 
inquire. A sea-captain was appointed to conduct our diplomacy 
at Eangun, and he conducted it euccessfull}* to a rupture. A 


* On the nbolition of tho Board, IMr. ]\rontgomcr3% 'svlio had succeeded Jlr 
btnnsel ns third member, became Judicial Commissioner, and Mr. Maclcod 
'v\nfl apiminted Financial Commissioner. 
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war ensued, to wliicli the future historian of India may devote 
a not very inviting chapter, but its details have nothing to do 
with the story of this booh. English arms were triumphant, 
and the province of Pegu lay at our feet. Dalhousie annexed 
it to the British Empire, “in order that the Government of 
India might hold from the Burmese State both adequate com- 
jmnsation for past injury, and the best security against future 
danger.” Thus did the British Empire, which had so recently been 
extended to the north-west, stretch itself out to the south-east ; 
and the whito^nian sat liimself down on the banks of the Irawadi 
as he had seated himself on the banks of the Indus. There were 
not wanting those who predicted that the whole of Burmah would 
soon become British territory, and that then the “ iincontrol- 
able principle,” by reference to which a great English statesman 
justified the seizure of Sindh, would send, the English conqueror 
to grope his way through the Shan States and Siam to Cochin- 
China. But these apprehensions were groundless. The ad- 
ministrator began his work in Pegu, as he had begun his work 
in the Panjiib, and there was no looking beyond the frontier; 
but, on the other hand, a desire to avoid border disputes, or, if 
they could not be avoided, to treat them as matters of light 
account, inevitable and soon to be forgotten. There was a 
militaiy officer, admirably fitted for the work, who had served 
long and successfully, as a civil administrator, in Arakan ; who 
knew the Burmese language and the Burmese people, and had 
a great name along the eastern coast. Those isolated regions 
beyond the Bay of Bengal are the grave of all catholic tame. 
Whilst the name of Lawrence was in all men’s mouths, 
Phayre was pursuing the even tenor of his waj', content with a 
merely local reputation. But the first, and as I write the oulj' 
commissioner of Pegu, is fairly entitled to a place in the very 
foremost rank of those English administrators who have striven 
to make our rule a blessing to the peo2fie of India, and have 
not failed in the attempt. 

In India the native mind readily jjervades vast distances, and 
takes little account of space that the foot can travel. But it is 
bewildered and confused by the thought of the “ black water.” 
The unknown is the illimitable. On the continent of India, 
therefore, neither our war-successes nor our peace-successes in 
the Burmese country stiiTed the heart of Indian society. In 
the lines of the Sipahi and the shops of the money-changer they 
were not matters of eager interest and voluble discourse. We 
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miglit have sacked the cities of Ava and Amarapura, and 
caused their sovereign lord to he trodden to death by one of his 
white elephants without exciting half the interest engendered 
by a petty outbreak in Central India, or the capture of a small 
fort in Bundelkhand. The Princes and chiefs of the great 
continent of Hindostan knew little and cared less about a 
potentate, however magnificent in his own dominions, who 
neither worshipped their gods nor spoke their language, and 
who was cut ofi* from their brotherhood by the intervention of 
the great dark sea. We gained no honour, and we lost no 
confidence, by the annexation of this outlying province ; but it 
opened to our Native Soldieiy a new field of service, and 
unfortunately it was beyond the seas. 
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OHAPTEE n. 

So, tliree years after liis arrival in India, Dalhonsie liad 
Lrouglit to a close two great military campaigns, and had 
captured two great provinces. He had then done with foreign 
wars; his after- career was one of peaceful invasion. Erelong 
there was a word which came to ho more dreaded than that of 
Conquest. The native mind is readily convinced hy the inex- 
orable logic of the sword. There is no appeal _ from such 
arbitration. To be invaded and to be conquered is a state of 
things appreciable by the inhabitant of India. It is his 
“ Idsmat ; ” his fate ; God’s will. One stronger than he cometh 
and taketh all that he hath._ There are, however, inanifest 
compensations. His religion is not invaded ; his institutions 
are not violated. Life is short, and the weak man, patient and 
philosophical, is strong to endure and mighty to wait. But 
Lapse is a dreadful and an appalling word ; for it pursues the 
victim beyond the grave. Its significance in his eyes is nothing- 
short of eternal condemnation. 

“The son,” says the great Hindu lawgiver, “delivers his 
father from the hell called Pat.” There are, he teEs us, different 
kinds of sons ; there is the son begotten ; the son given ; the 
son by adoption ; and other filial varieties. It is the duty of 
the son to perform the funeral obsequies of the father. If they 
be not performed, it is believed that there is no resurrection 'to 
eternal bliss. The right of adoption is, therefore, one of the 
most cherished doctrines of Hinduism. In a country where 
polygamy is the rule, it might be supposed that the necessity 
of adopting another man’s offspring, for the sake of these cere- 
monial ministrations, or for the continuance of an ancestral 
name, would be one of rare occurrence. But all theory on the 
subject is belied by the fact that the Pi'inces and chiefs of India 
more frequently find themselves, at the close of their lives, 
without the solace of male offspring than with it. The Zenana 
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is not an institution calculated to lengtlien out a direct line of 
Princes. Tlie alternative of adoption is one, tlierefore, to 
wWcli there is frequent resort ; it is a source of unspeakable 
comfort in life and in death ; and politically it is as dear to the 
heart of a nation as it is personally to the individual it affects. 

It is with the question of Adoption only in its political 
aspects that I have to do in tins place. There is a private and 
personal, as there is a public and political, side to it. No 
power on earth beyond a man’s own will can prevent him from 
adopting a son, or can render that adoption illegal if it be 
legally performed. But to adopt a son as a successor to private 
property is one thing, to adopt an heir to titular dignities and 
territorial sovereignty is another, Without the consent of the 
Paramount State no adoption of the latter land can bo valid. 
Whether in this case of a titular Prince or a possessor of 
territorial rights, dependent upon the will of the Government, 
Hinduism is satisfied by the private adoption and the penalties 
of the sonless state averted, is a question for the pundits to 
determine ; but no titular chief thinks the adoption complete 
unless he can thereby transmit his name, his dignities, his 
rights and pri^dleges to liis successor, and it can in no wise be 
said that the son takes the place of his adoptive father if he 
does not inherit the most cherished parts of that father’s 
possessions. 

But whether the religious element does or does not rightly 
enter into the question of political adoptions, nothing is 
more certain than that the right, in this larger political ^ ^ * 
sense, was ever dearly prized by the Hindus, and was not alien 
ated from them by the Lords-Paramount who had preceded us. 
The imperial recognition was required, and it was commonly 
paid for by a heavy “nazarana,” or succession-duty, but in this 
the Slughul rulers were tolerant. It was reserved for the British 
to substitute for the right of adoption what was called “the 
right of lapse,” and in default of male bell’s of the body law- 
fully begotten to absorb native principalities into the gi-eat 
amalgam of our British possessions. “In 1849,” wrote Lord 
Dalhousie, in his elaborate farewell minute, “ the principality 
of Satarah was included in the British dominions hy right of 
lapse, the Eajah having died without male heir.” The Princes 
of Satarah were the descendants of Sivaji, the founder and ihe 
head of the Maratha Empire. Their power and their glory had 
.alike departed. But they were still great in tradition, and 

E 2 
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•were looked up to witli respect ky tlie Marathas of Western 
India. In April, 1848, the last Kajali died ; * and a question 
arose as to whether, no direct male heir of the body having been 
left by the deceased, a son by adoption, or a collateral member 
of the family, should be permitted to succeed him, or whether 
the lights and titles of the principality should bo declared to be 
extinct. Sir George Clerk was then Govei’nor of Bombay. He 
looked at the Treaty of 1819; saw that “ the British Govern- 
ment agreed to cede in perpetual sovereignty to the Bajah of 
Satarah, his ieirs and successors,” the territories which he had 
held, and at once declared himself in favour of the continuance 
of the native Baj. The members of his Council looked upon 
the question as purely one of expediency, and considered it the 
duty of the British Government to decide it in the manner 
most advantageous to ourselves. But the Governor refused to 
admit any secondary considerations, saying, “If it be incon- 
sistent with justice to refuse confirmation to the act of adoption, 
it is useless to inquire whether it is better for the interests of 
the people or of the empire at large to govern the Satarah terri- 
tories through the medium of a native Bajah, or by means of 
our own administration.” The trumpet of that statesman was 
not likely to give an uncertain sound. 

When this question first arose, the Governor- General was in 
his novitiate. But new as he was to the consideration of such 
subjects, he does not appear to have faltered or hesitated. The 
opinions, the practical expression of which came subsequentlv 
to be called the “ policy of annexation,” were fprmed at the 
very outset of his career, and rigidly maintained to its close. 
Eight months after his first assumption of the Government of 
India, he placed on record a confession of faith elicited by this agi- 
tation of the Satarah question. Subsequent events of far greater 
magnitude dwarfed that question in the public mind, and later 
utterances of the great minute-writer caused this first manifesto 
to be comparatively forgotten ; but a peculiar interest must 
ever be associated -with this earliest exposition of Dalhousie’s 
political creed, and therefore I give it in the words of the 


* Appa SnMb. He had succeeded his brother, ^Yho in 1839 -svas deposed, 
and as I thinh, very rightly, on account of a series of intrigues against the 
British Government, equally foolish and discreditable. It is worthy of remark, 
that Sir Robert Grant, being satisfied of the Eajah’s guilt, proposed to punish 
him in the manner least likely to be advantageous to ourselves. 
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etatcsinaii luniFolf; “ The Government,” he wrote on the 30th 
August, 1848, *‘is hound in duty, as well as policj", to act on 
every such occasion witli the ])urest. integrity, and in the most 
scrupulous ohservance of good faith. ^\ liere oven a shadow of 
douht can he shown, the claim should at once he ahandoned. But 
where the rigid to territory ]>y la])«o is clear, the Government 
is hound to take that wliich is justly and legally its due, and to 
extend to that territory the honeflts of our sovereignty, ])rosent 
and pros])CCtivo. In like manner, while I would not s»*ek to lay 
down any inHcxihlo rnlo with respect to adr>ption, I hold that, 
on all occasions, where heirs natural shall fail, the territory should 
ho made to lapse, aud adoption should not he ]»ermittcd, except- 
ing in those cases in which some strong ])olitical reason may 
render it ex])edient to dojinrt from this general rule. There 
may ho conflict of opinion as to the advantage or the projiriety 
of extending our filready vast possessions beyond their present 
limits. No man can more sincerely deprecate tlian I do an^’ 
extension of the frontiers of onr territory which can he avoided, 
or which may not hocome indispensably necessary from con- 
siderations of our (»wn safety, and of the mtiintenanco of the 
tranquillity of our provinces. Bull cannot conceive it possible 
for any one to dispute the policy of taking advantage of every 
pist opportunity winch j>rcsents itself for consolidating the 
Territories that already holoiig to ns, h^- taking possession of 
Vitales that may lapse in the midst of them; for thus getting 
rid of these potty intervening j^i’hicipalities, which may ho 
made a means of annoyance, hnt wliicli can never, I venture to 
think, ho a source of strength, for adding to the resources of the 
public Treasury, and for extending tlie uniform application of 
our sj'stem of govornmont to those whoso best interests wo sin- 
cerely believe will ho promoted tlicroh}". Such is the general 
])riiiciplo that, in our liumhlo opinion, ought to guide the con- 
duct of the British Govornmont in its disposal of independent 
States, wliero there has been a total failure of heirs whatsoever, 
or where permission is asked to coutinuo by adoption a succession 
which fails in the natural lino.” 

The Court of Directors of the East India Companj^ confirmed 
the decision of the Govornor-Goneral, and Satiirah was annexed. 
There wore men, liowovei% in the Direction who protested 
against the measure as an act of unrighteous usurpation, “ Wo 
are called upon,” said Mr, Tucker, over an opponent of wrong, 
“to consider and decide upon a claim of right, and I have 
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always felt that our best policy is that wbicb most closely 
adheres to the dictates of justice.” “ We ought not to forget,” 
said Mr. Shepherd, who, on great questions of this kind, was 
commonly to he found side by side with his veteran friend, 
contending for the rights of the native Princes of India, “ that 
during the rise and progress of our empire in the East, our 
Governments have continued to announce and proclaim to the 
people of India that not only should all their rights and privi- 
leges which existed under imeceding Governments he preserved 
and maintained, hut that their laws, habits, customs, and pre- 
judices should he respected.” * And what right more cherished, 
what custom more honoured, than the right and custom of 
adoption ? But the majority of the Court of Directors supported 
the views of the Governor-General. They had heard the voice 
of the charmer. And from that time the policy of Dalhousie 
became the policy of Leadenhall-street, and the “Eight of 
Lapse ” was formally acknowledged. 

And it was not, for reasons which I have already given, 

^ ^ likely long to remain a dead letter. Soon another of the 

spur. Maratha chiefs was said to he dying, and in a few 

days news came to Calcutta that he was dead. It was the 
height of the cold season of 1853 — a few days before Christmas 
— when the slow booming of minute guns from the Saluting 
Battery of Port William announced the death of Eaguji Bhonsla, 
Eajah of Nagpur. At the age of forty-seven he succumbed to a 
complication of disorders, of which debaucheiy, cowardice, and 
obstinacy were the chief. There have been worse specimens of 
royalty, both in Eastern and Western Palaces, than this poor, 
worn-out, impotent sot; for although he was immoderately 
addicted to brandy and dancing-girls, he rather liked his people 
to he happy, and was not incai^able of kindness that caused no 
trouble to himself. He had no son to succeed him ; a posthu- 
mous son was an impossibility; and he had not adojEed an 
heir. 

It may seem strange and contradictory that if the right of 
adoption as sanctioned by religion and prescribed by ancestral 
usage be so dear to the people of India, they should ever fail to 
adopt in default of heirs of their body. But we know that they 
often do ; and the omission is readily explicable by a reference 


* Colonel Olipbant and Mr. Leslie Melville recorded minutes on the same 
side. 
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to the ordinary weaknesses of humanity. Wo Imow that even 
in this country, with all the lights of civilisation and Christi- 
anity to keep us from going astray, thousands of reasoning 
creatures are restrained from making their wills by a vague 
feeling of apprehension that there is something “ unlucky in 
such a procedure ; that death will come the sooner for such a 
provision against its ine'vdtable occurrence, TPliat wonder, 
then, that in a countiy which is the very hotbed of superstition, 
men should be restrained by a kindred feeling from providing 
against the event of theii* dissolution ? Butin this case theie 
is not only the hope of life, but the hope of offspring, to cause 
the postponement of the anticipatory ceremony. Men, under 
the most discouraging circumstances, still cling to the belief 
that by some favourable reaction of nature they may, even when 
stricken in years, heget an heir to their titles and possessions. 
In this sense, too, adoption is held to he unlucky, because it is 
irreligious. It is like a surrender of all hope, and a betrayal of 
want of faith in the power and goodness of the Almighty. No 
man expects to heget a son after ho has adopted one. 

In the case, too, of this Maratha Ihince, there were special 
reasons why he should have abstained from making such a pro- 
vision for the continuance of his House. According to the law 
and usage of his country, an adoption by his widow would have 
been as valid as an adoption by himself. It was natural, there- 
fore, and assuredly it was in accordance with the character of 
the man, who was gormandising and dallying udth the hand of 
death upon him, that he should have left the ceremony to be 
performed hy others, Whether it was thus vicariously per- 
formed is not very clearly ascertainable. But it is certain that 
the British Resident reported that there had been no adoption. 
The Resident was Mr, Mansel, who had been one of the first 
members of the Labor Board of Administration — a man with a 
keen sense of justice, favourable to the maintenance of native 
dynasties, and therefore, in those days, held to he crotchety and 
unsound. He had several times pressed the Rajah on the sub- 
ject of adoption, but had elicited no satisfactoiy response. Ho 
reported unequivocally that nothing had been done, and asked 
for the instructions of the Supreme Government. 

Lord Dalhousie was then absent from Calcutta. He was 
making one of his cold-weather tours of inspection — seeing with 
his own eyes the outlying province of Pegu, which had fallen 
by right of conquest into his hands. The Council, in his 
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absence, hesitated to act, and all the instructions, therefore, 
which they could send were to the effect that the Eesident 
should provide for the peace of the country, and keep things 
quiet until further orders. There was no doubt about Dal- 
housie’s decision in such a case. Had the Eajah adopted a son, 
there was little likelihood of the Governor-General’s sanction of 
the adoption ; but as he had wilfully failed to perform the 
ceremony, it appeared to be as clear as noon-day that the great 
organ of the Taramount State would pronounce the fatal sen- 
tence of Lapse. 

Dalhousie 'returned to Calcutta, and with characteristic 
energy addressed himself to the masteiy of the whole question. 

Before the first month of the new year had worn to a 
Jan. 28, close, he attached his signature to an elaborate minute, 
in which he exhausted all the arguments which could be 
adduced in favour of the annexation of the country. Printed 
at full length, it would occupy fifty pages of this book. It was 
distinguished by infinite research and unrivalled powers^ of 
special pleading. It contended that there had been no adoption, 
and that if there had been, it would be the duty of the British 
Government to refuse to recognise it. _ “ I am well aware,” he 
said, “that the continuance of the Eaj of Nagpur under some 
Maratha rule, as an act of grace and favour on the part of the 
British Government, would be highly acceptable to native 
sovereigns and nobles in India ; and there are, doubtless, many 
of high authority who would advocate the policy on that special 
ground. I understand the sentiment and respect it ; but re- 
membering the responsibility that is upon me, I cannot bring 
m,y Judgment to admit that a kind and generous sentiment 
should outweigh a just and prudent policy.” 

Among the members of the Supreme Council at that time was 
Colonel John Low. An old officer of the Madras army, who 
long years before, when the Peshwa and the Bhonsla were in 
arms against the British, had sate at the feet of John Malcolm, 
and had graduated in diplomacy under him ; he had never for- 
gotten the lessons which he had learnt from his beloved chief; 
he had never ceased to cherish those “ Irind and generous senti- 
ments ” of which the Governor-General had spoken in his minute. 
His whole life had been spent at the Courts of the native Princes 
of India. He had represented British interests long and faithfully 
at the profligate Court of Lakhnao. He had contended with 
the pride, the obstinacy, and the superstition of the effete 
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Princes of Eajputana. Ho had played, and won, a difficult 
game, 'with the bankrupt State of Huidarabad. He know what 
were the ^^ces of Indian Pxdnces and the evils of native mis- 
rule. But ho had not so learnt the lesson presented to him by 
the spectacle of improvident rulers and profligate Courts ; of 
responsibilities ignored and opportunities Avasted ; as to believe 
it to bo either the duty or the polic}^ of the Paramount Govern- 
ment to seek just occasions ” for converting every misgoverned 
principality into a British jwovince. Xor had he, knowing as 
ho did, better perhaps than any of his countrymen, the real 
character of such misgovexmment, ever cheilslicd the conviction 
that the inhabitants of every- native State Avero yearning for 
the blessings of this conversion. There were few such States 
left — ^Hindxi or Muhammadan — ^l)ut Avliat remained from the 
Avreck of Indian d^masties he believed it to bo equally just and 
politic to presexwe. And entertaining these opinions he spoke 
them out ; not arrogantly or ofiensively, but Avitli what I believe 
may be described as the calm resolution of despair. He knew 
that he might speak AAuth the tongue of angels, and yet that his 
speech Avould no more affect the practical result than a sounding 
brass or a tinkling c^nnbal, “ "What am I against so mnuj ? ho 
said; nay, Avhat am I against one? Who aauII listen to the 
utterance'^ of my ideas Avhen opposed to the ‘‘deliberately- 
formed opinion of a statesman like the Marquis of Dalhousic, in 
Avhose Avell-proved ability and judgment and integrity of pur- 
pose they have entire confidence ? * But great statesmen in 
times past had thought that the extension of British rule in 
India AA^as, for our oaa-ii Bakes, to bo arrested rather than 
accelerated; that the native States Avero a source to us of 
strengtli rather than of Aveakness, and that it would go ill Avith 
us when thoi*e Avei*o none left.j' 

Strong in this belief, Colonel Loav recorded two minutes, pro- 


Miuute of Colonel John Low. February 10, 1854. 
t “ If Great Bdtain shall retain her present powerful position among the 
States of Europe, it seems highly probable that, owing to the infringement of 
their treaties on the part of native Princes and other causes, the whole of 
India will, in the course of time, become one British province ; bnt many 
eminent statesmen have been of opinion that ayo ought most carefully to 
avoid unnecessarily accelerating the arrival of that great change ; and it is 
within my own Iniowledgo that the following five great men Avero of that 
number— namely, Lord Hn stings, Sir Thomas JMuuro, Sir John Malcolm, the 
Hon. aiountstuart Elphinstone, and Lord Metcalfe.’*— iLTznufe, FeJ). 10, 1854. 
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testing against the impolicy and the injustice of the proposed 
annexation of Nagpur. He said that already the annexation of 
Satarah had in many parts of India had a bad moral effect ; * 
that it had shakep. the confidence of the people in the justice 
and good faith of the British Government; that people had 
asked what crime Satarah had committed that sentence of 
political death should thus have been pronounced against it ; 
that throughout India acquisition by conquest was well under- 
stood, and in many cases admitted to he right ; that the annexa- 
tion of the Panjab, for example, had not been regarded as a wrong, 
because the chiefs and people had brought it on themselves, hut 
that the extinction of a loyal native State, in default of heirs, 
was not appreciable in any part of India, and that the exercise’ 
of the alleged right of lapse would create a common feeling of 
uncertainty and distrust at every Durbar in the country. *^He 
dwelt upon the levelling effects of British dominion, and urged 
that, as in our own provinces, the upper classes were invariably 
trodden down, it was sound policy to maintain the native States, 
if only as a means of providing an outlet for the energies of men 
of good birth and aspiring natures, who could never rise under 
British rule. He contended that our system of administration 
niight he far better than the native system, but that the people 
did not like it better ; they clung to their old institutions, how- 
ever defective, and were averse to change, even though a change 
for the better. “In one respect,” he said, “the natives of 
India are exactly like the inhabitants of all parts of the known 
world; they like their own habits and customs better than 
those of foreigners.” 

Having thus in unmeasured opposition to the Dalhousie 
theory flung down the gauntlet of the old school at the feet of 
the Governor-General, Low ceased from the enunciation of 
general principles, and turned to the discussion of the particular 


* “ When I went to Malwa, in 1850, where I met many old acquaintances, 
whom I had Imown when a very young man, and over whom I held no autho- 
rity, I found these old acquaintances speak out much more distinctly as to 
their opinion of the Satdrah case ; so much so, that I was on several occa- 
sions obliged to check them. It is remarkable that every native who ever 
spoke to me respecting the annexation of Satarah, asked precisely the same 
question: ‘What crime did the late Eajah commit that his country should 
be seized by the Company ? ’ Thus clearly indicating their notions, that if 
any crime had been committed our act would have been justifiable, and not 
otherwise .” — Minute of Colonel Low, Feb. 10, 1854. ’ 
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case “before Mm, He contended tliat the treaty between the 
British Government and the late Eajah did not limit the suc- 
cession -to heirs of his body, and that, therefore, there was a 
clear title to succession in the Bhonsla family b}" means of a son 
adopted by either the Eajah himself or by his eldest widow, in 
accordance with law and usage. The conduct, he said, of the 
last Prince of Nagpur had not been such as to alienate this 
right; he had been loyal to the Paramount State, and his 
country had not been misgoverned ; there had been nothing to 
call for military interference on our part, and little to compel 
grave remonstrance and rebuke. For what crime, then, was 
his line to be cut off and the honours of his House extinguished 
for ever ? To refuse the right of adoption in such a case would, 
he alleged, be entirely contrary to the spirit, if not to the letter, 
of the treaty. But how was it to be conceded when it was not 
claimed ; when no adoption had been reported ; when it was 
certain that the Eajah had not exercised his right, and there 
had been no tidings of such a movement on the part of his 
widow? The answer to this was, that the Government had 
been somewhat in a huiTy to extinguish the Eaj without w’’ait- 
ing for the appearance of claimants, and that if they desired to 
perpetuate it, it was easy to find a fitting successor. 

Of such opinions as these Low expected no support in the 
Council-chamber of Calcutta — no support from the authorities 
at home. It little mattered, indeed, w^^hat the latter might 
think, for the annexation of Nagpur was decreed and to be 
accomplished without reference to England. As the extinction 
of tbe Satarah State had been approved by the Company, in the 
face of an undisputed adoption asserted at the right time, Dal- 
housie rightly judged that there would be no straining at a 
gnat in the Nagpur case, where there had been no adoption at all. 
Indeed, the general principles upon which he had based his pro- 
ceedings towards Satarah, in the first year of Ms administration 
having been accepted in Leaden hall-street, there could be no 
stickling about so mild an illustration of them as that afforded 
hy the treatment of Nagpur. The justification of the policy in 
the latter instance is to he found in the fact that there wms no 
assertion of an adoption — no claim put forward on behalf of any 
individual — at the time w’^hen the British Government was 
called upon to determine the course to he pursued. It is true 
that the provisional Government might, for a time, have been 
vested in the eldest widow of the deceased Prince, adoption by 
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■wliom -would have beon recognised by Hindu law and Maratha 
usage ; but it was not probable that the British Government 
would have thus gone out of its way to bolster up a decayed 
Maratha dynasty, when the bead of that Government con- 
scientiously believed that it was the duty of the Paramount 
State to consolidate its dominions by recognising only among 
these effete Princes succession by direct bcirsliip of the body. 
Gborisbing the faith which bo did, Dalbousie would have gone 
grievously wrong, and be would have stood convicted of a 
glaring inconsistency, if bo bad adopted anj’- other course ; so 
the kingdom' of BarAr was declared to have lapsed to the British 
Government, and the family of the Bbonsla was extinct. 

The country passed Tinder British rule, and the people be- 
came British subjects, without an audible murmur of discontent 
except from the recesses of the palace. There the wretched 
ladies of the royal household, at first dismayed and paralysed 
by the blow which had fallen upon them, began, after a little 
space, to bestir themselves and to clamour for their asserted 
rights. Liberal pensions had been settled upon them ; but their 
family was without a head, and that which might soon have 
faded into an idea was rendered a galling and oppressive reality 
by the spoliation of the palace, which followed closely upon the 
extinction of the Kdj. The live stock and dead stock of the 
Bbonsla were sent to the hammer. It must have been a great 
day for speculative cattle-dealers at Sitabaldi when the royal 
elephants, horses, and bullocks were sold off at the price of car- 
rion ; * and a sad day, indeed, in the royal household, when the 
venerable Bankha Bai,-}- with all the wisdom and moderation 
of fourscore well-spent years upon her, was so stung by a sense 
of the indignity offered to her, that she threatened to fire the 
palace if the furniture were removed. Bub the furniture was 
removed, and the jewels of the Bbonsla family, with a few pro- 
pitiatory exceptions, were sent to the Calcutta market. And I 
have heard it said that these seizures, these sales, created a 


* Between five and six luuidred elephants, camels, horses, and bullocks 
were sold for 1300?. The Ham's sent a protest to the Commissioner, and 
memorialised the Governor-General, alleging, in the best English that the 
Palace could furnish, that “on the 4tli instant (Sept.) the sale of animals, viz. 
bullocks, horses, camels, and elephants, commenced to sell by public auction 
and resolution — a pair her hackery bullocks, valued 100 rupees, sold in the 
above sale for 5 rupees.” 

t The Banlcha Bai was a widow of the deceased Rajah’s grandfather. 
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Tvorse impressioTi, not only in Barar, bnt in the Burroimdino- 
provinces, than the seizure of the kingdom itself, ^ ^ 

But even in the midst of their degradation, these unfortunate 
ladies clung to the belief that the Bhonsla family would some 
day be restored and rehabilitated. The Governor-General had 
argued that the ■widow, knowing that her husband was dis- 
inclined to adopt, had, for like reasons, abstained from adoption. 
He admitted the right according to Maratha usage, but declared 
that she was unwilling to exercise it. He contended, too, that 
the Bankha Bai, the most influential of the royal ladies, would 
naturally be averse to a measure ■^’■hich would weaken her o'wn 
authority in the palace. But his logic halted, and his prophecy 
failed. Both the elder and the younger lady ivere equally 
eager to perpetuate the regal dignities of their House. Mr. 
Mansel had suggested a compromise, in the shape of an arrange- 
ment somewhat similar to that which had been made with the 
Nawabs of the Karnatik, by which the title might be main- 
lined, and a certain fixed share of the revenue set apart for 
its dotation. But ho had been severely censured for his indis- 
cretion, and had left Nagpur in disgrace. He was, perhaps, the 
best friend that the Earns had in that conjuncture ; but — such 
is the value of opinion— they accused him, in the quaint Palace- 
English of their scribe, of endeavouring to gain baronetage 
and exaltation of rank by reporting to the Govemor-Geneml 
that the late Eajah was destitute of heirs to succeed him, with 
a view to his Lordship being pleased to order the annexation 
of the territor;y\” f But there was not a man in the country 


* I know that the question of public and private property, in such cases, is 
a very difficult one, and I shall not attempt to decide it here. I only speak 
of the intenso mortification which these sales create in the family itself, and 
the bad impression which they produce throughout the country. Rightly or 
wrongly, they cast great discredit on onr name ; and the gain of money is not 
worth the loss of character. 

t Lord Dalhousie, in his Ndgpur Minute, says that the Rajah did not 
adopt, partly because he did not like to acknowledge his inability to beget a 
son, and partly because he feared that the existence of an adopted son mif^ht 
some day be used as a pretext for deposing him. He then observes : “ The 
dislike of the late Rajah to the adoption of a successor, was of course known 
to his widow ; and although the custom of the Marathas exempts her from that 
necessity for having the concurrence of her husband in adoption, which general 
Hindu law imperatively requires, in order to render the act of adoption valid, 
still the known disinclination of the Rajah to all adoption could not fail to 
disincline his widow to have recourse to adoption after his decease.” It will 
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less disposed to annex provinces and to linmour Grovernors than 
Charles Mansel, and instead of being exalted in rank, he sacri- 
ficed his prospects to his principles and retired from the 
Service. 

Failing altogether to move tlie Governor-General, the Eani's 
sent agents to London, hnt vdth no better result. After the 
manner of native emissaries from Indian Courts, they spent 
large sums of money in feeing lavyers and printing j^amphlets, 
without making any impression on Leadenhall -street or Cannon- 
row, and at last, being rec<alled by their employers, and having 
nothing wherewith to pay their debts, they tlung themselves 
on the generosity of their opponents, and were sent homo by 
the help of the groat Corporation whom they had mviled. 
Moanwliile, the elder widow of the late Eajah died, and a 
boy, of another branch, whom the Hum's called Jauojf Bhonsla, 
and in whose person they desired to prolong the Fagpur dynasty, 
was formally adopted by the dying lady. Clutching at any 
chance, however de.sporate, an attempt was made to revive the 
question of the political adoption ; but the sagacity of the 
Bankha Bai must have seen that it was too late, and that 
nothing but the private property of the deceased Princess 
could be thus secured to the adopted heir. The country of 
the Bhouslas had become as inalienably a part of the Company’s 
possessions as the opium go-downs of Patmi, or the gun-factory 
at Kdsiprir. . 

Thus, vithin a few years of each other, the names of two of 
the great rulers of the Maratha Empire ceased from off the roll 
of Indian Princes; and the territories of the Company were 
largety increased. Great in hislorical dignity as was the 
Satarah Paj, it was conqiarativoly limited in geogi'aphical 
extent, whilst the Bhonsla, though but a servant in rank, 
owned rich and productive lands, yielding in profusion, among 
other good gifts, the great staple of our English manufactures.^ 
Whilst the aunexation of the Panjab and of Pegu extended the 
British Empire at its two extreme ends, these Maratha acquisi- 


bo Been at once that the ordinaiy logical acumen of the Governor-General 
failed him in tliis instance, for the very reasons given by the writer himself 
for the failure of adoption by the Rajah ceased altogether to be operative, 
'ij7so facto, “ after his decease.” 

* Lord Dalhousio put forth the cotton-growing qualities of the Banir 
country as one of tlie many arguments which no adduced in favour of the 
annexation of the territory. 
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tions helped to consolidate it. Some unseemly patches, breaking 
the great rose-hued surface, which spoke of British supremacy 
in the East, were thus etfaced from the map; and the Eight 
of Lapse was proclaimed to the furthermost ends of our Indian 
dominions. 

There is a circumstantial difference between these two cases, 
inasmuch as that, in the one, there was an actual and undis- 
puted adoption by the deceased Eajah, and in the other there 
was none; but as Dalhousie had frankly stated that he would 
not have recognised a Ndg[}ur adoption had there been one, the 
two resumptions were governed by the same principle. And 
this was not a mere arbitrary’' assertion of the power of the 
strong over the weak, but was based, at all events, on a plausible 
substratum of something that simulated reason and justice. It 
was contended that, whenever a native Prince owed his exist- 
ence as a sovereign ruler to the British Government, that 
Government had the right, on failure of direct heirs, to resume, 
at his death, the territories of which it had originally placed 
him in possession. The power that rightly gives, it was 
argued, may also rightfully take away. Now, in the cases 
both of Satarah and Nagpur, the Princes, whom the British 
Government found in possession of those States, had forfeited 
their rights : the one hy hidden treachery and rebellion, the 
other by open hostility. The one, after full inquiry, had been 
deposed ; the other, many years before, had been driven into 
the jungle, and had perished in obscurity, a fugitive and an 
outcast. '^ In both cases, therefore, the “ crime ” had been 
committed which the natives of India are so willing to recog- 
nise as a legitimate reason for the punishment of the weaker 
State by the stronger. But the offence had been condoned, and 
the sovereignty had been suffered to survive ; another member 
of the reigning family being set up by the Paramount State 
in place of the offending Prince. Both Partab Singh and 
Eagujf Bhonsla, as individuals, owed their sovereign power 


* It is to be observed, too, with respect to Satarah, that not only had the 
last Rajah been elevated by the British Government, but that the Raj itself 

had been resuscitated by us in the person of his predecessor. had found 
the Rajah prostrate and a prisoner, almost, it may be said, at his last gasp ; 
we had rescued him from his enemies, and set him up in a principality of his 
own; a fact which, assuming the validit)’’ of the argument against adoption, 
necessarily imparted additional force to it. The same may be said of the 
Nagpdr Raj. It was “ resuscitated * ** by the British Government. 
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to the grace and favour of the British Government. All this 
is historical fact. It may he admitted, too, that Tvhen the 
crimes of which I have spoken were committed by the heads 
of the Satarah and Nagpur families, the British Government 
would have been justified in imposing conditions upon the 
restoration of the Eaj, to the extent of limiting the succession 
to heirs of the body, or even in making a personal treaty with 
the favoured Prince conferring no absolute right of sovereignty 
upon his successors. But the question is whether, these restric- 
tions, not having been penally imposed, at the time of forfeiture, 
the right which then might have been exercised could be justly 
asserted on the occurrence of a subsequent vacancy created by 
death ? Lord Dalhousie thought that it could — that the circum- 
stances under which the Satarah and Nagpur Princes had 
received their principalities as free gifts from the British 
Government conferred certain rights of suzerainty on that 
Government, which otherwise they could not have properly 
asserted. But, on the other hand, it is contended that both 
principalities, whatsoever might have been the offences com- 
mitted years before by their rulers, had been re-established in 
their integrity — that no restrictions as to their continuance 
had then been imposed — that treaties had been concluded 
containing the usual expressions with respect to succession — 
in a word, that the condonation had been complete, and that 
both the Satarah and the Nagpur Houses really possessed all 
the rights and privileges which had belonged to them before 
the representative of the one compromised himself by a silly 
intrigue, and the head of the other, with equal fatuity, plunged 
into hostilities which could result only in his ruin. 

This justificatory plea, based upon the alleged right of the 
British Government to resume, in default of direct heirs, 
tenures derived from the favour of the Lord Paramount, was 
again asserted about the same time, but with some diversity of 
application. Comparatively insignificant in itself, the case 
claims especial attention on account of results to be hereafter 
recorded in these pages. In the centre of India, among the 
small principalities of Bundelkhand, was the state of 
jhSnsi. -jjy. a, Maratha chief, originally a vassal 

of the Peshwa. But on the transfer to the British Govern- 
ment of that Prince’s possessions in Bundelkhand, the former 
had resolved “ to declare the territory of Jhansi to be hereditary- 
in the family of the late Sheo Eao Bhao, and to perpetuate with 
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tis heirs the treaty concluded -ndth the late Bhao;” and, 
accordingly, a treaty was concluded with the ruling chief, Earn 
Ohand, then only a Subahdar, constituting “ him, his heirs, 
and successors,” hereditary rulers of the territoiy. Loyal and 
well disposed, he won the favour of the British Government, who, 
fifteen years after the conclusion of the treaty, conferred upon 
him the title of Eajah, which he only lived three years to enjoy. 

For all purposes of succession he was a childless man ; and 
so various claimants to the chiefship appeared. The British 
agent believed that the most valid claim was that of the late 
Eajah’s uncle, who was at all events a direct lineal descendant 
of one of the former Subahdars. He was a leper, and might 
have been rej'ected ; but, incapable as he was, the people accepted 
him, and, for three years, the administration of Jhansi was 
carried on in his name. At the end of those three years 
he died, also without heirs of the body, and various 
clairnants as before came forward to dispute the succession. 
Having no thought of absorbing the State into our British 
territories, Lord Auckland appointed a commission of British 
officers to investigate and report upon the pretensions of the 
several claimants ; and the result was, that Government, rightly 
considering that if the deceased Eajah had any title to the 
succession, his brother had now an equally good title, acknow- 
ledged Gangadhar Eao’s right to succeed to the hereditary 
chiefship. 

Under the administration of Eagunath the Leper the country 
had been grossly mismanaged, and as his successor was scarcely 
more competent, the British Government undertook to manao'e 
the State for him, and soon revived the revenue, which had 
dwincilod down under the native rulers. But, in 1843, after 
the amputation of a limb of the territoiy for the support of the 
Bundelkhand Legion, the administration was restored to Gan- 
gadhar Edo, who carried on the government for ten years, and 
then, like his predecessors, died childless. 

Then again arose the question of succession ; but the claims 
of the different aspirants to the Eaj were regarded with far 
other eyes than those which had scrutinised them in times past. 
The Governor-General recorded another fatal minute, by viiich 
the death-warrant of the State was signed. It was ruled that 
dhausi was a dependent State, held by" the favour of the Peshwa, 
UB Lord^ Paramount, and that his powers had devolved upon 
the British Government. A famous minute recorded, in 1837 

VOL. I. „ ’ 
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1)7 Sir Charles Jletcalfe, was cited to show the difference 
between Hindu sovereign Princes and “chiefs who hold grants 
^ land or public revenue by gift from a sovereign or paramount 
Power,’ and to prove that, in the latter case, “ the Power which 
made the grant, or that which b3’ conquest or otheiwise has 
succeeded to its rights, is entitled to limit succession,” and to 
“resume on failure of direct heirs of the bodj*.’”" To demon- 
strate the right to resume was in those days tantamount to 
exercising it. bo Jhansi was resumed. In vain the widow of 
the late Pajah, whom the Political Agent described as “ a lady 
beaiiug^^a higji character, and much respected by every one at 
Jluinsi,” irrotested^ that her husband’s House had ever been 
laithful lo the Piitish Government — in vain she dwelt uiion 
services rendered in former days to that Government, and the 
acknowledgments wliich they had elicited irom our rulers— in 
vain she pointed to the terms of the treatj’, which did not, to 
hei simple understanding, bar succession in accordance with 
the laws and usages of her country — in vain she quoted prece- 
dents to show that the grace and favour sought for Jhansi had 
been jnelded to other States. The fiat was irrevocable. It had 
been ruled that the interests both of the Jhansi State and the 
british Government imjieratively demanded annexation. “ As 
it lies in the midst of other British districts,” said Lord 
Halhousie, “ the possession of it as our own will tend to the 
improvement of the general internal administration of our 
possessions in Bundelldiand. That its incorporation with the 
territories vill be greatly for the benefit of the people 
of Jhansi a reference to the results of experience will suflice" to 
show.’ The results of experience have since shown to what 
extent the people of Jhansi appreciated the benefits of that 
incorporation. 

Whilst this question was being disposed of by Lord Halhousie 
Karauif. collcagues, another lapse was under considera- 

tion, which had occurred some time before, but re- 
garding which no final decision had been passed. In the 


But w]iat Sir Charles Metcalfe really said was, that the paramount 
Power WPS “ entitled to limit succession accorcUng io the liimtatiom of the 
grant, which in general confirms it to heirs male of tlie body and conse- 
quently precludes ndo])tion. In such cases, therefore, the Power which 
granted, or tlie Power standing in its place, wmuld have a right to resume on 
failure of heirs male of the body,” Tins jiassage is very fairly quoted in 
Tjord Dallioiisies Minute. . ^ 
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suminer of 1852, the young chief of Karanli, one of the smaller 
iRajput States, had died, after adopting another boy, connected 
with him by ties of kindred. At that time Colonel Low repre- 
sented the British Government in Eajpntana, and he at once 
pronounced his opinion that the adoption ought immediately 
to be recognised. 

The Governor-General hesitated. It appeared to him that 
Karauli might, rightly and expediently, be declared to have 
lai^sed. But his Council was divided ; his Agent in Eajputana 
had declared unequivocally for the adoption; and the case 
differed in some respects from the Satarah question, which had 
already been decided with the sanction and approval of the 
Home Government. How great the difference really was 
appeared far more clearly to the experienced eye of Sir 
Frederick Currie than to the vision of the Governor-General, 
clouded as it was by the film of a foregone conclusion.^ The 
name of Satarah had, by the force of accidental circumstances, 
become great throughout the land, both in India and in England ; 
it was a familiar name to thousands and tens of thousands who 
had never heard of Karauli. With the Marathas, too, the House 
of Sivaji had been held in high veneration ; but the Marathas 
could only boast of recent sovereignt 3 ^ ; their high estate was 
one of modern usurpation. Their power had risen side by side 
vith our own, and had been crushed down by our greater 
weight and greater vigour. But the houses of Eajputana had 
flourished centuries before the establishment of British rule; 
and the least of them had an ancestral dignity respected through- 
out the whole length and breadth of Hindustan, and treaty 
rights not less valid than any possessed by the greatest of 
territorial Princes. To men who had graduated, from boyhood 
upwards, in Indian statesmanship, there was something almost 
sacrilegious in the idea of laying a destroying hand even upon 
the least of the ancient Houses of Eajputana — of destroying 
titles that had been honoured long years before the face of the 
white man had been seen in the country. But impressions of 
this kind are the growth of long intercourse with the people 
themselves, and we cannot be surprised that, after a year or 
two of Indian government. Lord Dalhousie, with all his un- 


* Sir Frederick Currie’s Minute on the Karauli question is an admirahlo 
state-paper— accurate in its facts, clear in its logic, and unexceptionable in 
its political moralit3\ 
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rivalled quickness of perception, should not have thoroughly 
understood the vital differences between the various races in- 
habiting the great continent of India. Had he done so, he would 
at once have sanctioned the proposed adoption; as it was, he 
referred the question to the final decision of the Home 
Government. 

Eager as they were at that time to support the policy of 
Lord Dalhousie, and entire as was the faith of many of them in 
his wisdom, the Directors could not look with favoiir upon a 
proposal to commence the gradual extinction of the ancient 
*^1853^' of Eajputana. “ It appears to us,” they said, 

“that there is a marked distinction in fact between the 
case of Karauli and Satarah, which is not sufficiently adverted to 
in the Minute of the Governor-General. The Satarah State was 
one of recent origin, derived altogether from the creation and 
gift of the British Government, whilst Karauli is one of the 
oldest of the Rajpiit States, which has been under the rule of 
its native princes from a period long anterior to the British 
power in India. It stands to us only in the relation of pro- 
tected ally, and probably there is no part of India into which 
it is less desirable, except upon the strongest grounds, to sub- 
stitute our goveniment for that of tlie native rulers. In our 
opinion, such grounds do not exist in the present case, and 
we have, therefore, determined to sanction the succession of 
Bharat Pal.” 

But before the arrival of the desi^atch expressing these just 
sentiments and weighty opinions, all chance of the succession of 
Bharat Pal bad passed away. Had the adoption been granted 
at once, it would, in all probability, have been accepted by the 
members of the late Rajah’s family, by the principal chiefs, and 
by the people of the country. But it is the inevitable tendency 
of delay in such a case to unsettle the public mind, to raise 
questions which but for this susjDense would not have been 
born, and to excite hopes and stimulate ambitions which other- 
wise would have lain dormant. So it ha 23 pened that whilst 
London and Calcutta were corresponding about the rights of 
Bharat Pal, another claimant to the sovereignty of Karauli was 
asserting his pretensions in the most demonstrative .manner. 
Another and a nearer kinsman of the late Prince— older, and, 
therefore, of a more 2)ronounced personal ' character — stood for- 
ward to proclaim his rights, and to maintain, them by arms. 
The ladies of the royal family, the chiefs, and the people, sup- 
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ported his claims ; and the representative of the British Govern- 
ment in Eajputana recognised their validity. That representa- 
tive was Sir Henry Lawrence. Succeeding General Low in the 
Agency, he cherished the same principles as those which had 
ever been so consistently maintained by that veteran statesman ; 
but circumstances had arisen which moved him to give them 
a diiBferent ap2Aication. This new pretender to the throne had 
better claims on the score of consanguinity than Bharat Pal, 
but Adoption overrides all claims of relationship, and, if the 
adoption were valid, the latter was legally the son and heir of 
the deceased. In this view, as consonant with the customs of 
the country, Henry Jjawrence would have supported the succes- 
sion of Bharat Pal ; but, on investigation, it appeared that all 
the requirements and conditions of law and usage had not been 
fulfilled, and that the people themselves doubted the validity 
of the adoption. It appeared to him, therefore, that the British 
Government would best discharge its duty to Karauli by allow- 
ing the succession of Madan Pal. Even on the score of adoption 
his claims were good, for he had been adopted by the eldest of 
the late Eajah’s vddows, which, in default of adoption by the 
Rajah himself, would have been good against all claimants. 
But, in addition to this, it was to be said of the pretensions of 
this man that he was older than the other ; that a minority 
would thus be avoided altogether; that he had some personal 
claims to consideration ; and that the voice of the chiefs and 
the peojfie had decided in his favour. As the succession, there- 
fore, of Bharat Pal had not been sanctioned, and as the decision 
of the Home Government in his favour had not been published, 
there would be no wrong to him in this preference of his rival, 
60 Henry Lawrence recommended, and the Government of 
Lord Dalhousie api)roved, the succession of Madan Pal to the 
sovereignty of Karauli. ^ 

So Lapse, in this instance, did not triumioh ; and the ancient 
Houses of Eajputana, which, during these two years of suspense, 
had awaited the issue with the deepest interest, felt some tem- 
porary relief when it was known that the wedge of annexation 
had not been driven into the time-honoured circle of the States. 
But it is not to be supposed that because no wi'ong was done at 
last no injury was done by the delay. Public rumour recognises 
no Secret Department. It was well known at every native 
Court, in every native bazaar, that the British Government 
were discussing the policy of annexing or not annexing Karauli. 
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The mere fact that there ^vas a question to he cliscTissed, in such 
a case, was sufficient to fill the minds of the people with 
anxiety and alarm. For two years Karauli was without any 
other ruler than the Political Agent of the British Government ; 
and this was a significant fact, the impression of which was 
not to he removed hy the suhsequent decision. The Eajput 
Princes lost their confidence in the good faith of the British 
Government. Karauli had heen spared, they scarcely knew 
how; some were fain to attrihuto it to the well-known justice 
and liberality of Heniy Lawrence. But the same moderation 
might not he displayed again ; there were childless men amongst 
them; and from that time a restless, uneasy feeling took pos- 
session of tliem, and no man felt sure that his House would not 
perish vnth him. It was not strange, indeed, that, a year or 
two afterwards there sliould have heen in circulation all over 
the coiintiy ominous reports to the effect that the policy of 
Lord Dalhousie had eventually triumphed, and that the gradual 
absorption of all the Eajput States had heen sanctioned hy the 
Home Government. It was a dangerous lie; and even the 
habitual reticence of the Court of Directors was not proof 
against the grossness of the calumny ; so it was authori- 
tatively contradicted. But not before it had worked its 
way in India, and done much to undermine the foundations 
of that confidence which is one of the main pillars of our 
strength. 

There is one other story of territorial annexation yet to he 
told — ^briefly, for it was not thought at the time to 
he of much political importance, and now is held hut 
little in remembrance. Beyond the south-western 
frontier of Bengal was the territory of Sambhalpiir. It had 
formerly heen an outlying district of the Nagpur j^rincipality, 
hut had heen ceded hy the Bonslah family, and had heen 
bestowed hy the British on a descendant of the old Samhhalpur 
Elijahs, under terms which would have warranted the resump- 
tion of the estate on the death of the first incumbent. But 
twice the sovereign rights had heen bestowed anew upon 
members of the family, and not until 1849, when Narain Singh 
lay at the point of death, was it determined to annex the 
teriitory to the British dominions. There were no heirs of 
the body; no near relatives of the Eajah. No adoption had 
heen declared. The country was said to have heen grievously 
misgoverned. And so there seemed to he a general agi’eement 
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that the Lapse was perfect, and that annexation might he 
righteously proclaimed. Dalhousie was absent from the Presh 
denoy; but the case was clear, and the Government neither 
in India nor in England hesitated for a moment. And, perhaps, 
though it was not without its own bitter fruit, there is less to 
be said against it, on the score of abstract justice, than against 
anything of which I have written in this division of my 
work. 

But there were lapses of another kind, lapses which involved 
no gain of territory to the British Government, for the terri- 
tory had been gained before. There were several deposed 
princes in the land, representatives of ancient Houses, whose 
sceptres had passed by conquest or by treaty into the white 
man’s hand, but who still enjoyed the possession of considerable 
revenues, and maintained some semblance of their former dignity 
and state. It happened that, whilst Dalhousie reigned in India, 
three of these pensioned princes died. Of the story of one of 
them I must write in detail. There had once been 
three great Maratha Houses : the Houses of Satarah, 
of Nagpur, and of Puna. It has been told how 
Dalhousie extinguished the two first ; the third had been for 
some thirty years territorially extinct when he w’as sent out 
to govern India. In 1818 , at the close of the second gi*eat 
Maratha war, the Peshwa, Baji Eao, surrendered to Sir John 
Malcolm, He had been betrayed into hostility, and treacherous 
hostility ; he had appealed to the sword, and he had been fairly 
I beaten ; and there was nothing left for him but to end his da3^s 
as an outcast and a fugitive, or to fling himself upon the mercy 
of the British Government. He chose the latter course ; and 
when he gave himself to the English General, he knew that he 
was in the hands of one who sympathised with him in his fallen 
fortunes, and would be a generous friend to him in adversity’'. 
Malcolm pledged the Government to bestow upon the Peshw^’a, 
for the support of himself and family, an annual pension of not 
less than eight lakhs of rupees. The promise was said to be an 
over-liberal one ; and there were those who at the time con- 
demned Malcolm for his profuseness. But he replied, that “ it 
had been the policy of the British Government, since its first 
establishment in India, to act towards princes, whose bad faith 
and treachery had compelled.it to divest them of all power and 
dominion, with a generosity which almost lost sight of their 
ofiences. The effect of this course of proceeding in reconciling 
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all classes to iis rule liaa_ been great. The liberality and tbe 
humanity ■which it had disploj^ed on such occasions had, I was 
satisfied, done more than its arms towards the firm establishment 
of its po'vver. It was, in fact, a conquest over mind, and among 
men so riveted in their habits and prejudices as the natives of 
their country, the ofi'ect, though unseen, was great beyond calcu- 
lation.” It was a solace to him to think that these sentiments 
were shared by such nmn as Mountstuart Elirhinstone, David 
(Jchterlony, and Thomas Muiiro. 

So Boji Ihio went into honourable seclusion, and an asylum 
was found for him at Bithur, distant some twelve miles from 
the great military station of Kanhpur, in the North-Wester-n 
Provinces of India. He was not then an old nran, as age is 
calculated by years, but he was said to be of debauched habits 
and feeble constitution ; aud no oue believed that he would very’- 
long survive to be a burden upon the Company. But he out- 
lived his power for a third part of a century, living resignedly, 
if not contentedly', in his new home, with a large body of fol- 
lowers and dependents, mostly of his o-wn race, and many' others 
of the outward insignia of state. From the assemblage, under 
such circumstances, of so large a body of Marathas, some feeling 
of apprehension and alarm might have arisen in the mind of 
the British Government, especially in troubled times ; but the 
fidelity of the es-Peshwa himself was as conspicuous as the 
good^ conduct and the orderly behaviour of his people. Nor 
was it only a passive loyalty' that he manifested; for twice, in 
critical conjunctures, when the English were sore-pressed, he 
came forward -with oilers of assistance. When the AVar in 
Afghanistan had drained our Treasury', and money- was 
grievously wanted, he lent the Company five lakhs of rupees ; 
and -u'hen, afterwards, our dominions were threatened with an 
invasion from the Panjab, and there was much talk all over 
the country of a hostile alliance between the Sildis and the 
Marathas, the steadfastness of his fidelity' was evidenced by' an 
offer made to the British Government to raise and to maintain 
at his own cost a thousand Horse and a thousand Foot. As 
he had the disposition, so also had he the means to serve us. 
His ample pension more than sufficed for the wants even of a 
retired monarch ; and as years passed, people said that he had 
laid by a great store of wealth, and asked who was to be its 
inheritor ? For it was with him, as it was with other Maratha 
princes, he was going down to the grave leaving no son to 
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succeed him. So he adopted a son, from his own family stock, ^ 
and, some years before his death, sought the recognition of the 
British Government for an adoption embracing more than the 
right of succession to his savings (for this needed no sovereign 
sanction), the privilege of succeeding to the title and the pension 
of the Peshwa. The prayer was not granted; but the Company 
did not shut out all hope that, after the death of Baji Eao, some 
provision might be made for his family. The question was 
reserved for future consideration — that is, until the contingency 
of the ex-Peshwa’s death should become an accomplished reality; 
and as at this time the old man was feeble, paralytic, and nearly 
blind, it was not expected that his pension would much longer 
remain a burden on the Indian revenues. 

But not until the 28th of January, 1851, when there was 
the weight of seventy-seven years upon him, did 
the last of the Peshwas close his eyes upon the Deat^fBajf 
world for ever. He left behind him a will, exe- 
cuted in 1839, in which he named as his adopted son, “to 
inherit and be the sole master of the Gadi of the Peshwa, tht. 
dominions, wealth, family possessions, treasure, and all his real 
and personal property,” a youth known as Dundu Pant, Nana 
Sahib. When B^ji Eao died, the heir was twenty- 
seven years old ; described as “ a quiet, unosten- 
tatious young man, not at all addicted to any ex- 
travagant habits, and invariably showing a ready disposition 
to attend to the advice of the British Commissioner.” What 
he was safe to inherit was about £300,000, more than one-half 
of which was invested in Government securities ; f but there 
was an immense body of dependents to be provided for, and it 
was thought that the British Government might appropriate 
a portion of the ex-Peshwa’s stipend to the support of the 
family at Bithur. The management of affairs was in the hands 
of the Subahdar Eamchandar Pant, a faithful friend and 


^ Strictly it filiould be said that he adopted three sons and a grandson 
His will says : “ That Duiidu Pant Nana, my eldest son, and Gangadhax 
Eao, my youngest and third son, and Sada-Sheo Pant Dada, son of my second 
son, Punclii Enng Eao, my grandson ; these three are my sons and grandson. 
After me Dundu Pant Nana, my eldest son, Miikh Pardan, shall inherit and 
be the sole master of the Gadx of the Peshwa, &c.” — MS. Records. 

f The official report of the Commissioner said, 16 lakhs of Government 
paper, 10 lakhs of jewels, 3 lakhs of gold coins, 80,000 rupees gold ornaments, 
20,000 rupees silver plate. 
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adherent of Baji Edo, ^vho counselled his master with wisdom^ 
and controlled his followers with vigour; and he now, with 
all due respect for the British Government, pleaded the cause 
of the adopted son of the Peshwa. “Nana Sahib,” he said, 
“ considering the Honourable Company in the room of the late 
Maharajah as his protector and supporter, is full of hopes and 
free of care on this subject. His dependence in every way 
is on the kindness and liberality of the British Government, 
for the increase of whose power and prosperity he has ever 
been, and will continue to be, desirous.” The British Com- 
missioner at Bithur^ supported the appeal on behalf of the 
family, but it met with no favour in high places. Mr. Thomason 
was then Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces. 
He was a good man, an able man, a man of high reputation, 
but he was one of the leaders of the New School, and was no 
friend to the princes and nobles of the land ; and he told the 
Commissioner to discourage all hopes of further assistance in 
the breasts of the family, and to “strive to induce the numerous 
retainers of the Peshwa speedily to disperse and return to the 
Dakhin.” Lord Dalhousie was Governor-General ; and, in such 
a case, his views were little likely to differ from those of his 
Lieutenant. So he declared his opinion that the recommenda- 
tions of the Commissioner were “ uncalled for and unreasonable.” 
“The Governor-General,” it was added, “concurs in opinion 
with his Honour (Mr. Thomason) in thinking that, under any 
circumstances, the Family have no claim upon the Government; 
and he will by no means consent to any portion of the piiblic 
revenues being conferred on them. His Lordship requests that 
the determination of the Government of India maybe explicitly 
declared to the Family without dela3^” And it was so declared; 
but with some small alleviation of the harshness of the sentence, 
for the Jaghir, or rent-free estate, of Bithur was to bo continued 
to the Nana Sahib, but without the exclusive jurisdiction which 
had been enjoyed by the ex-Peshwa. 

When Dundu Pant learnt that there was no hope of any 

Memorial of further assistance to the family at Bithur from the 

the Niinii. liberality of the Government of India, he determined 

* It should rather be said, two British Commissioners.” Colonel Manson 
was Commissioner when the Peshwa died, but he left Bithur shortly after- 
wards, and Mr. Morland, then magistrate at Kanhpur, took his place, and on 
him devolved the principal business of the settlement of the ex-Peshwd’s 
affairs. 
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to appeal to the Court of Directors of the East India Company. 
It had been in contemplation during the lifetime of Baji Edo to 
adopt such a course, and a son of the Suhahdar Eamchandar had 
been selected as the agent who was to prosecute the appeal. But, 
discouraged by the Commissioner, the project had been aban- 
doned, and M'as not revived until all other hope had failed after 
the ex-Peshwa’s death. Then it was thought that a reversal of 
the adverse decision might be obtained by memorialising the 
authorities in England, and a memorial was accordingly drawn 
up and despatched, in the usual manner, through the Govern- 
ment in India. “ The course pursued by the local governmenj-s,” 
it was said, “ is not only an unfeeling one towards the numerous 
family of the deceased prince, left almost entirely dependent 
upon the promises of the East India Company, but inconsistent 
with what is due to the representative of a long line of sove- 
reigns. Your memorialist, therefore, deems it expedient at 
once to appeal to your Honourable Court, not merely on the 
ground of the faith of treaties, but of a bare regard to the 
advantages the East India Company have derived from the last 

of the Maratha Empire It would be contrary to the 

spirit of all treaties hitherto concluded to attach a special 
meaning to an article of the stipulations entered into, whilst 
another is interpreted and acted upon in its most liberal sense.” 
And then the memorialist proceeded to argue, that as the 
Peshwa, on behalf of his heirs and successors, had ceded his 
territories to the Company, the Company were bound to pay 
i the price of such cession to the Peshwa and his heirs and 
successors. If the compact were lasting on one side, so also 
should it be on the other. Your memorialist submits that a 
cession of a perpetual revenue of thirty-four lakhs of rupees in 
consideration of an annual pension of eight lakhs establishes a 
de facto presumption that the payment of one is contingent 
upon the receipt of the other, and hence that, as long as those 
receipts continue, the payment of the pension is to follow.” It 
was then argued that the mention, in the treaty, of the 
“ Family ” of the Peshwa indicated the hereditaiy character of 
the stipulation, on the part of the Company, as such mention 
would be unnecessary and unmeaning in its application to a 
mere life-gi*ant, “ for a provision for the support of the prince 
necessarily included the maintenance of his family ; ” and after 
this, from special arguments, the Nana Sahib turned to a 
general assertion of his rights, as based on precedent and 
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analogy. “ Tour memorialist,” it was said, “ is at a loss to 
account for tlie difference between tbe treatment, by tbe Com- 
pany, of tbe descendants of other princes and that experienced 
by tbe family of tbe Pesbwa, represented by bim. Tbe niler of 
Maisur eTincecl tbe most implacable hostility towards tbe 
Company’s government ; and your memorialist’s father was 
one (jf the princes whose aid was invoked by tbe Company to 
crush a relentless enemy. When that chieftain fell, sword in 
band, tbe Company, far from abandoning bis progeny to their 
fate, have afforded an asjdum and a liberal support to more 
than one generation of bis descendants, without distinction 
between tbe legitimate and tbe illegitimate. With equal or 
even greater liberality tbe Company delivered tbe dethroned 
Emperor of Delhi from a dungeon, re-invested bim with tbe 
insignia of sovereignty, and assigned to bim a munificent 
revenue, which is continued to bis descendants to the present 
day. "Wherein is your memorialist’s case different? It is true 
that tbe Pesbwa, after years of amity with tbe British Indian 
Government, during which be assigned to them revenue to tbe 
amount of half a crore of rupees, was unhappily engaged in 
war with them, by which be perilled bis throne. But as be 
was not reduced to extremities, and even if reduced, closed 
with tbe terms proposed to bim by tbe British Commander, 
and ceded bis rich domains to place himself and bis family 
under tbe fostering care of the Company, and as tbe Company 
still bj’- tbe revenues of his hereditary possessions, on 

what principle are bis descendants deprived of tbe pension 
included in those terms and tbe vestiges of sovereignty? 
Wherein are tbe claims of bis family to tbe favour and con- 
sideration of tbe Company less than those of tbe conquered 
Maisurean or tbe captive Mugbul?” Then tbe Nana .Sahib 
began to set forth bis own personal claims as founded on the 
adoption in bis favour ; be quoted tbe best authorities on Hindu 
law to prove that tbe son by adoption has all tbe rights of tbe 
son by birth ; and be cited numerous instances, drawn from the 
recent history of Hindustan and tbe Dakbin, to show bow 
such adoptions bad before been recognised by tbe British 
Government. “ The same fact,” be added, “ is evinced in the 
daily practice of tbe Company’s Courts all over India, in 
decreeing to tbe adopted sons of princes, of zamindars, and 
persons of every grade, tbe estates of those persons to tbe 
exclusion of other heirs of tbe blood. Indeed, unless the 
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BritiBh Indian Goveiiiment is prepared to abrogate the Hindu 
Sacred Code, and to interdict the practice of the Hindu religion, 
of both of Tvhioh adoption is a fundamental feature, your 
memorialist cannot understand vnih what consistency his claim 
to the pension of the late Peshwn can be denied, merely on the 
ground of his being an adopted son.** 

Another plea for refusal might be, nay, had been, based upon 
the fact that Baji Edo, from the savings of his pension, had 
accumulated and left behind him a large amount of private 
propert3^ which no one could alienate from his heirs. Upon 
this the Nana Sahib, with not unreasonable indignation, said : 
“ That if the withholding of the pension proceeded from the 
supposition that the late Peshwd had left a sufficient provision for 
his family, it would be altogether foreign to the question, and 
unprecedented in the annals of the History of British India, 
The pension of eight lakhs of rupees per annum has been 
agreed upon on the part of the British Government, to enable 
his Highness the late Baji Edo to support himself and family: 
it is immaterial to the Biitish Government what portion of 
that sum the late prince actually expended, nor has there been 
any agreement entered into to the effect that his Highness the 
late Baji Edo should be compelled to expend eveiy fraction of 
an annual allowance accorded to him b}^ a special treaty, in 
consideration of his ceding to the British Government terri- 
tories ^delding an annual and perpetual revenue of thirty-four 
lakhs of rupees. Nobody on earth had a right to control the ex- 
penditure of that pension, and if his Highness the late Baji Edo 
had saved eveiy fraction of it, he would have been perfectly 
justified in doing so. Your memorialist would venture to ask, 
whether the British Government ever deigned to ask in what 
manner the pension granted to any of its numerous retired 
servants is expended ? or whether any of them saves a portion, 
or what portion, of his pension? and, furthermore, in the event 
of its being proved that the incumbents of such pensions 
had saved a large portion thereof, it would be considered a 
sufficient reason for withholding the pension from the children 
in the proportions stipulated by the covenant entered into with 
its servant? And yet is a native prince, the descendant of 
an ancient scion of Eoyalty, who relies upon the justice and 
liberality of the British Government, deserving of less con- 
sideration than its covenanted servants? To disperse, however, 
any erroneous impression that may exist on the part of the 
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British Government on that score, your memorialist would 
respectfully beg to observe that the pension of eight lakhs of 
rupees, stipulated for by ihe treaty of 1818, was not exclusively 
for the support of his Highness the late Baji Eao and his family, 
but also for the maintenance of a large retinue of faithful 
adherents, who preferred following the ex-Peshwa in his volun- 
tary exile. Their large number, fully known to the British 
Government, caused no inconsiderable call upon the reduced 
resources of his Highness ; and, furthermore, if it bo taken into 
consideration^ the appearance which Native princes, though 
rendered powerless, are still obliged to Iceep up to ensure respect, 
it may be easily imagined that the savings from a pension of 
eight lakhs of rupees, granted out of an annual revenue of 
thirty-four lakhs, could not have been large. But notwith- 
standing this heavy call upon the limited resources of the late 
Peshwa, his Highness husbanded his resources with mucli care, 
so as to be enabled to invest a portion of his annual income in 
public securities, whicli, at the time of his death, yielded an 
income of about eighty thousand rupees. Is then the foresight 
and the economy on the part of his Highness the late Baji Eao 
to be regarded as an ofience deserving to be visited with the 
punishment of stopping the pension for the supp)ort 
ecor s. family guaranteed by a formal treaty ? ” 

But neither the rhetoric nor the reasoning of the Nana Sahib 
had any effect upon the Home Government. The Court of 
Directors of the East India Company were hard as a rock, and 
by no means to be moved to compassion. They had already ex- 
pressed an opinion that the savings of the Peshwa were sufficient 
Decision of foi’ fhe maintenance of his heirs and dependents; ^ 
the Company, 'svheii the memorial came before them, they 

summarily rejected it, writing out to the Government to “in- 
form the memorialist that the pension of his adoptive father 
was not hereditary, that he has no claim whatever to it, and 
that his application is wholly inadmissible.” Such 
iNiay 4, 1853. ^ I'eply as tliis must have crushed out all hope from 


^ “ilTa?/ 19. 1852 . — We entirel}^ aiiprove of the decision of the Governor- 
General that the adopted son and dependents on Baji Rao have no claim upon 
the British Govermnent. The large pension which the cx-Peshwa enjoyed 
during thirty-tliree years afforded him the means of making an abundant 
provision for his faniib’’ and dependents, and the proper 1}% which he is known 
to have left, is amply sufficient for their support .’’ — The Court of Directors to 
the Government of India. — MS. 
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tie Bitiur Family, and shown tie futility of further action; 
hut it happened that, before this answer was received, the 
Ndna Sdliib had sent an agent to England to prosecute his 
claims. This agent was not the son of the old Mardtha Subah- 
ddr, to whom the mission first contemplated was to have been 
entimsted, but a young and astute Muhammadan, with a good 
presence, a ifiausible address, and a Icnowledgo of the English 
language. His name was Azim-uUah Khan. In the summer 
of 1853 he appeared in England, and in conjunction with an 
Englishman named Biddle, prosecuted the claims of the Ndnd, 
but with no success. Judgment had already been recorded, and 
nothing that these agents could say or do was likely to cause 
its reversal. 

So Azim-ullah Khan, finding that little or nothing could be 
done ill the way of business for his employer, devoted his 
energies to the pui*suit of pleasure on his own account. Pass- 
ing by reason of his fine clothes for a person of high station, ho 
made his v'ay into good society, and is said to have boasted of 
favours received from English ladies. Outwardly ho was a gay, 
smiling, voluptuous sort of person ; and even a shrewd observei 
might have thought that he was intent always upon the amuse- 
ment of the hour. There w^as one man, however, in England at 
that time, w-ho, perhaps, knew that the desires of the plausible 
Muhammadan wore not bounded b}’’ the onjo^unent of the 
present. For it happened that the agent, who had been sent 
to England by the deposed Satarah Family, in the hope of 
I obtaining for them the restoration of their principality, was 
still resident in the English metropolis. This man was a 
Maratha named Eangu Bapuji, Able and energetic, he had 
pushed his suit with a laborious, untiring conscientiousness 
rai-ely seen in a Native envoy; but though aided by much 
soundness of argument and much fluency’* of rhetoric expended 
by others than hired advocates, upon the case of the Satarah 
Princes, he had failed to make an impression on their judges. 
Though of different race and different religion, these two men 
were knit together by common sympathies and kindred tasks, 
and in that autumn of 1853, by like failures and disappoint 
ments to brood over, and the same hitter animosities to cherish. 
What was said and what was done between them no Historian 
can relate. They were adepts in the art of dissimulation. So 
the crafty Maratha made such a good impression even upon 
those whom his suit had so greatly troubled, that his debts 
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■were paid for him, and he was sent back at the public expense 
to Bombay "with money in his pocket from the Treasury of the 
India House ; * whilst the gay Muhammadan floated about the 
surface of society and made a conspicuous figure at crowded 
watering-places, as if he dearly loved England and the English, 
and could not persuade himself to return to his oivn dreary and 
benighted land. 

So little material are they to this History that I need not 
ICarnatik and write in detail of the circumstances attending the 
fanjur. ^ extinction of the titular sovereignties of the Karnatik 
and Tanjiir, two ancient Houses, one Muhammadan, the other 
Hindu, that had once flourished in the Southern Peninsula. 
Lord Wellesley had stripped them of territorial power. It 
1854 remained, therefore, only for Lord Dalhousie, when 
1855.* Hawab of the Karnatik and the Eajah of Tanjur 

died without heirs of the body, to abolish the titular 
dignities of the two Families and to resume the large stipends 
they had enjoyed, as Lapses to Government.” Pensions were 
settled upon the surviving members of the two Families ; but 
in each case, the head of the House made vehement remonstrance 
against the extinction of its honours, and long and loudly 
clamoured for restitution. There were many, doubtless, in 
Southern India who still clung with feelings of veneration to 
these shadowy pageants, and deplored the obliteration of the 
royal names that they had long honoured ; and as a part of the 
great system of demolition these resumptions made a bad im- 
pression in more remote places. But empty titular dignities 
are dangerous possessions, and it may be, after all, only mis- 
taken kindness to perpetuate them when the substance of 
royalty is gone. 

In this chapter might have been included other cases of Lapse, as 
those of the Pargannah, of Udaipiir, on the South-Western Frontier, and of 
Jaitpur, in Bundelkhand; but, although every additional absorption of 
territory^ tended to increase, in some measure, the feeling of insecurity in 
men’s minds, they were comparatively of little political importance ; and Lord 
Dalhousie did not think them -worth a paragraph in his Fare-well IMinute. 


Rangu Bapuji returned to India in December, 1853. The East India 
Company gave him 2500Z. and a free passage. 
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CHAPTEK in. 

There was still another province to he ahsorhecl into the 
British Empire under the administration of Lord Dalh<msio ; 
not by conquest, for its rulers had ever been our friends, and 
its people had recruited our armies ; not bj^’ lapse, for there had 
always been a son or a brother, or some member of the royal 
house, to fulfil, according to the Muhammadan law of succes- 
sion, the conditions of heirship, and there was still a king, the 
son of a king, upon the throne ; but by a simple assertion of 
the dominant will of the British Government. This was the 
great province of Oudh, in the very heart of Hindustan, which 
had long tempted us, alike by its local situation and the reputed 
wealth of its natural resources. 

It is a story not to be lightly told in a few sentences. Its 
close connexion with some of the more important passages of 
this history fully waiTants some amplitude of narration. Before 
the British settler had established himself on the peninsula of 
India, Oudli was a province of the Mughul Empire. 'When 
that empire was distracted and weakened by the invasion of 
Nadir Shah, the treachery of the servant was turned against 
the master, and little by little the Go^'ernor began to govern 
for himself. But holding only an official, though an li credit ary 
title, he still acknowledged his vassalage ; and long after the 
Great Mughul had shrivelled into a pensioner and a pageant, 
the Nawab-Wazir of Oudh was nominally his minister. 

Of the earliest history of British connexion with the Court of 
the Wazir, it is not necessary to write in detail. There is 
nothing less creditable in the annals of the rise and progress of 
the British power in the East. The Na\vab had teiTitory ; the 
Nawab had subjects; the IS'awab had neighbours; more than 
all, the Nawab had money. But although he possessed in 
abundance the raw material of soldiers, he had not been able 
to organise an army sufficient for all the external and internal 
requirements of the State, and so he was fain to avail himself 

VOL. I. o 
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of tlie BiTi^erior militaiy skill and discipline of tlie ^vliite men, 
and to hire British battalions to do his ^vo^k. At first this was 
done in an irregular, dcsnltoiy kind of way, job-work, as in the 
infamous case of the Eoliilla massacre ; but afterwards it as- 
sumed a more formal and recognised shape, and solemn engage- 
ments were entered into with the jSTawab, by which we under- 
took, in consideration of certain money-payments, known as 
the Subsidy, to pi'ovide a certain number of British troops for 
the internal and external defence of his Excellency’s dominions. 

In truth il, was a vicious system, one that can hardly bo too 
severely condemned. By it we established a Double Govern- 
ment of the worst kind. The Political and Military government 
was in the hands of the Compan}'*; the internal administration 
of the Oudli territories still rested with the Nawab-Wazir. In 
other words, hedged in and protected by the British battalions, 
a bad race of Eastern Princes were suffered to do, or not to do, 
wliat thej^ liked. Under such influences it is not strange that 
disorder of every kind ran riot over the whole length and 
breadth of the land. Never Avere the evils of misrule more 
horribly apparent ; never were the vices of an indolent and 
rapacious Government productive of a greater sum of misery, 
Tlie extravagance and profligacy of the Court were written in 
hideous characters on the desolated face of the countiy. It 
was left to the Nawab’s Government to dispense justice ; justice 
was not dispensed. It was left to the Nawab’s Government to 
collect the revenue ; it was wrung from the people at the point 
of the bayonet. The Court was sumptuous and profligate; the 
people poor and wretched. The expenses of the royal household 
were enormous. Hundreds of richly-caparisoned voracious 
elephants ate up the wealth of whole districts, or carried it 
in glittering apparel on their backs. A multitudinous throng 
of unserviceable attendants ; bands of dancing-giids ; flocks of 
j^arasites; costl}^ feasts and ceremonies; folly and pomp and 
profligacy of every conceivable description, drained the coffei's 
of the State, A vicious and extravagant Government soon 
beget a poor and a suffering iDeojfie ; a poor and a suffering 
]:)eoplo, in turn, perpetuate the curse of a bankrupt Government. 
The xorocess of retaliation is sure. To support the lavish ex- 
penditure of the Court the mass of the people were persecuted 
and outraged. Bands of armed mercenaries were let loose upon 
the ryots in supj)ort of the rapacity of the Amils, or Eevenue- 
farmers, whose ajDpearance was a terror to the people. Under 
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sncli a system of cruelty and extortion, the country soon became 
a desert, and tlie Government tlien learnt by hard experience 
that tbe prosperity of the people is the only true source of 
wealth. The lesson was thrown away. The decrease of the 
revenue was not accompanied by a corresponding diminution of 
the profligate expenditure of the Court, or by any effort to 
introduce a better administrative system. Instead of tliis, every 
new year saw the unhappj' country lapsing into worse disorder, 
with less disposition, as time advanced, on the part of the local 
Government to remedy the evils beneath which it was groan- 
ing. Ad^dce, protestation, remonstrance were in vain. Lord 
Cornwallis advised, protested, remonstrated : Sir John Shore 
advised, protested, remonstrated. At last a statesman of a very 
different temper appeared upon the scene. 

Lord Wellesley was a despot in every pulse of his heart. 
But ho was a despot of the right hind ; for he was a man of 
consummate vigour and ability, and he seldom made a mistake. 
The condition of Oudh soon attracted his attention ; not because 
its government was bad and its people were m-etched, but be- 
cause that country might either bo a bulwark of safety to our own 
dominions, pr a sea of danger which might overflow and destroy 
us. _ That poor old blind ex-King, Shah Zaman, of the Saduzai 
family of Kabul, known to the present generation as the feeble 
appendage of a feeble puppet, had been, a little while before 
the advent of Lord Wellesley, in the heyday of his pride and 
power, rneditating great deeds which he ‘had not the ability to 
accomplish, and keeping the British power in India in a chronic 
state of unrest. If ever there had been any real peril, it had 
passed away before the new century was a year old. But it 
might arise again. Doubtless the military strength of the 
Afghans was marvellously overrated in those daj^s : but still 
there was the fact of a minacious Muhammadan power beyond 
the frontier, not only meditating invasion, but stirring up the 
kluhammadan Princes of India to combine in a relirious war 
against the usurping Karinghi. Saadat Ali was th^ on the 
musnud of Oudh; he was the creature and the friend of the 
English, but Wazi'r Ali, whom he had supplanted, had intri- 
gued with Zaman Shah, and would not only have welcomed, 
but have subsidised also an Afghan force in his own dominions. 
At the bottom of all our alarm, at that time, were some not 
unreasonable apprehensions of the ambitious designs of the first 
Napoleon. At all events, h was sound policy to render Oudh 
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powerful for good and powerless for evil. To the accomplish- 
ment of this it was necessary that large bodies of ill-disciplined 
nnd irregularly paid native troops in the service of the Nawab- 
Wazir — 'lawless bands that had been a terror alike to him and 
to his people — should be forthwith disbanded, and that British 
troops shoiild occupy their place. Now, already the Wazir was 
paying seventy-six lakhs of rupees, or more than three-quarters 
of a million of money, for his subsidised British troops, and 
though he was uulling to disband his own levies, and thereby 
to secure some saving to the State, it was but small in propor- 
tion to the expense of the more costly machinery of British 
military defence now to be substituted for them. The addi- 
tional burden to be imposed upon Oudh was little less than 
half a million of money, and the unfortunate Wazir, whose 
resources had been strained to the utmost to pay the ]ireviouB 
subsidy, declared his inability to meet any further demands on 
his treasury. This was what Lord Wellesley expected — nay, 
more, it was what he wanted. If the Wazir could not pay in 
money, he could pay in money’s worth. He had rich lands 
that might be ceded in perpetuity to the Company for the 
punctual payment of the subsidy. So the Governor-General 
prepared a treaty ceding the required prorinces, and with a 
formidable array of British troops at his call, dragooned the 
Wazir into sullen submission to the will of the English Sultan. 
The new treaty was signed; and districts then yielding a 
million and a half of money, and now nearly double that 
amount of annual revenue, passed under the administration of 
the British Government. 

Now, this treaty — ^the last ever ratified between the two 
Governments — bound the Nawab-Wazir to establish in his 
reserved dominions such a system of administration, to be 
carried on by his own officers, as should be conducive to the 
prosperity of his subjects, and be calculated to secure the lives 
and properties of the inhabitants,” and he undertook at the 
same time “ always to advise with and to act in conformity 
to the counsels of the officers of the East India Company.” 
But the English ruler knew well that there was small hope of 
these conditions being fulfilled. “ I am satisfied,” he said, “ that 
no effectual security can be provided against the ruin of the 
province of Oudh until the exclusive management of the civil 
and military government of that country shall be transferred 
to the Company under suitable provisions for the maintenance 
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of his Excellency and his family,” He saw plainly before him 
the breakdown of the whole system,- and believed that in the 
course of a few years the entire administration of the province 
would be transferred to the hands of our British officers. There 
was one thing, however, on which he did not calculate — ^the 
moderation of his successors. He lived nearly half a century 
after these words were written, and yet the treat}'* outlived him 
by many years. 

If there was, at any time, hope for Oudh, under purely 
native administration, it was during the wazfrship of Saadat 
Ali, for he was not a bad man, and he appears to have had 
rather enlightened views with respect to some important ad- 
ministrative questions."^ But the opportunit}’* was lost; and 
whilst the counsels of our British officers did nothing for the 
people, the bayonets of our British soldiers restrained them 
from doing anything for themselves. Thus matters grew from 
bad to worse, and from worse to worst. One Governor-General 
followed another; one Resident followed another; one Wazir 
followed another : but still the great tide of evil increased in 
volume, in darkness, and in depth. 

But, although the Xawab-WaziTs of Oudh were, doubtless, 
bad imlers and bad men, it must be admitted that they were 
good allies. False to their people — false to their own manhood — 
they were true to the British Government, They were never 
known to break out into open hostilit}-, or to smoulder in hidden 
treacheiy against us; and they rendered good service, when 
they could, to the Power to which they owed so little. They 
supplied our armies, in time of war, with grain ; they supplied 
us with carriage-cattle ; better still, they supplied us with cash. 
There was money in the Treasury of Lakhnao, when there 
was none in the Treasury of Calcutta; and the time came when 
the Wazir’s cash was needed by the British ruler. Engaged in 
an extensive and costly war, Lord Hastings wanted two 


Sir Henry Lawrence says that he was <*in advance of the Bengal 
Government of the day on revenue arrangements,” and gives two striking 
instances of the fact. With characteristic candour and impartiality, Law- 
rence^ adds that Saadat Ali’s mal-administmtion was ** mainly attributable to 
English interference, to the resentment he felt for his own wrongs, and the 
bitterness of soul with which he must have received all advice from his 
oppressors, no less than to the impunity with which they enabled him to play 
the tymnt.” — Calcutta Bevieio, vol. iii. See also Lawrence’s Essays, in 
which tliis paper is printed. 
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millions for the prosecntion of his gi-eat enterprises. They 
were forthcoming at the light time; and the British Govern- 
ment were not unwilling in exchange to bestow both titles and 
territories on the ^^■az^r. The times were propitious. The 
successful close of the Nipal war placed at our disposal an 
unhealthy’ and impracticable tract of country at the foot of the 
Hills. ^ This “terai” ceded to us by the Nipalese was sold for 
a million of money to the WaziT, to whose domains it was 
contiguous, and he himself expanded and bloomed into a King 
under the fostering sun of British ftivour and affection.* The 
interest of the other million was paid away by our Government 
to a tribe of Oudh pensioners, who were not sorry to exchange 
for a Biitish guarantee the erratic benevolence of their native 
masters. 

It Avould take long to trace the histoiy of the progressive 
misrule of the Oudh dominions under a succession of sovereigns 
all of the same class— passive permitters of evil rather than 
active perpetrators of iniquity, careless of, but not rejoicing in, 
the sufferings of their people. The rulers of Oudh, whether 
Wazi'rs or Kings, had not the energy to be tyrants. They 
simiffy allowed things to take their course. Sunk in volup- 
tuousness and pollution, often too hoixibly revolting to be 
described, _ they gave themselves up to the guidance of panders 
and parasites, and cared not so long as tliese wretched creatures 
administered to their sensual appetites. Affairs of State were 
pushed aside as painful intrusions. Corruption stalked openly 
abroad. Every one had his price. Place, honour, justice — 
eveiy thing was to be bought. Eiddlers and baibers, pimps 
and mountebanks, became great functionaries. There were 
high revels at the capital, whilst, in the interior of the country, 
every kind of enormity was being exercised to vTing from the 
helpless people the money which supplied the indulgences of 
the Court. Much of the land was farmed out to largo con- 


* Sir John Malcolm snid that the ver}^ mention of his Majesty of Oudh ” 
made him sick. “ ’Would I make,” lie said, “a golden calf, and suffer him to 
throw off his subordinate title, and assume equality with the degraded repre- 
sentative of a line of monarchs to whom his ancestors have been for ages 
really or nominally subject ? ” Sir Henry Lawrence seems to have thought 
that this was preciselj’’ what was intended. “The Hawah Giiazf-mi-din 
Haidar,” he wrote, “was encouraged to assume the title of King; Lord 
Hastings calculated on this exciting a rivalry between the Oudh and Dehli 
Families .” — Calcutta Review^ vol. iii. ; and Essays, page 119* 
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tractors, -who exacted every possible farthing from the cnlti- 
vators; and were not seldom, upon complaint of extortion, 
made, unless inquiry rrere silenced by corruption, to disgorge 
into the royal treasmy a large portion of their gains. Murders 
of the most revolting typo, gang-robberies of the most out- 
rageous character, were committed in open dav. There were 
no Courts of Justice except at Lahhnao ; no Police but at the 
capital and on the frontier. The British troops vere con- 
tinually called out to coerce refractor}’ landholders, and to 
stimulate revenue-collection at the point of the bayonet. The 
sovereign — Wazir or King — knew that they would do their 
dutv ; knew that, under the obligations of the treat}-, his 
authority would bo supported ; and so he lay secure in his 
Zenana, and fiddled whilst his countiy was in flames. 

And so years passed ; and ever went there from the Eesidency 
to the Council-chamber of the Supreme Government the same 
unvarying story of frightful misrule. Eesidents expostulated, 
Goveinors-General protested against it. The protests in due 
course became threats. Time after time it was announced to 
the rulers of Oudh that, unless some great and immediate reforms 
were introduced into the system of administration, the British 
Government, as lords-paramount, would have no course left to 
them but to assume the direction of affairs, and to reduce the 
sovereign of Oudh to a pensioner and a pageant. 

By no man was the principle of non-interference supported 
more strenuously, both in theory and in practice, than by Lord 
■William Bentinck. But in the affairs of this Oudli State ho 
considered that he was_ under a righteous necessity to interfere. 
In April, 1831, he visited Lakhnao ; and there, distinctly and 
emphatically told the King that “ unless his territories were 
governed upon other principles than those hitherto followed, and 
the prosperity of the people made the principal object of his 
administration, the precedents afforded by the principalities of 
the Karndtik and Tanjur would be applied to the kingdom of 
Oudh, and to the entire management of the country, and the 
King would be transmuted into a State prisoner.” This was 
no mere formal harangue, but the deliberate enunciation of the 
Government of India ; and to increase the impression which it 
was calculated to make on the mind of the King, the warning 
was afterwards communicated to him in writing. But, spoken 
or written, the words were of no avail. He threw himself more 
than ever into the arms of parasites and panders ; plunged more 
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deeply into deLauchei'y than before, and openly violated all 
decency by appearing drunk in the public streets of Lakhnao.^ 
With the corruption of the Court the disorders of the country 
increased. The crisis seemed now to have arrived. A com- 
munication was made to the Court of Oudh, that “ instructions 
to assume the government of the country, if circumstances 
should render such a measure necessary, had arrived, and that 
their execution was suspended merely in the hope that the 
necessity of enforcing them might be obviated.” 

But in what manner was the administration to be assumed — 
in what manner was the improvement of the country to be 
brought about by the intervention of the British Government ? 
There were different courses open to us, and they were all dili- 
gently considered. We might appoint a Minister of our own 
selection, and rule through him by the agency of the Resident. 
We might depose the ruling sovereign, and set up another and 
more hopeful specimen of royalty in his place. We might place 
the country under European administration, giving all the 
surplus revenues to the King. We might assume the entii'e 
government, reducing the King to a mere titular dignitary, and 
giving him a fixed share of the annual revenues. Or we miglit 
annex the^ country outright, giving him so many lakhs of rupees 
a yeai', without reference to the revenues of the principality. 
The ablest and most experienced Indian statesmen of the day 
had been invited to give their opinions. Malcolm and Metcalfe 
sj)oke freely out. The first of the above schemes seemed to 
represent the mildest form of interference; but both the soldier 
and the civilian unhesitatingly rejected it as the most odious, 
and in practice, the most ruinous of all interposition. Ear 
better, they said, to set up a new King, or even to assume the 
government for ourselves. But those were days when native 
dynasties were not considered unmixed evilsj and native insti- 
tirtions were not pure abominations in our eyes. And it was 
thought that we might assume the administration of Oudh, but 
not for ourselves. It was thought that the Biitish Government 
might become the guardian and trustee of the King of Oudh, 
administer his affairs through native agency and in accordance 


* This was Hasar-ud-dm Haidar — the second of the Oudh kings, and 
perhaps the worst. I speak dubiously, however, of their comparative merits. 
Colonel Sleeman seems to have thought that he might have extracted more 
good out of Nasar-ud-dfn than out of auy of the rest. 
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Tritli native institutions, and pay every single rupee into tito 
royal treasury. 

This 'vvas the sclieme of Lord William Bentinclr, a man of 
unsurpassed honesty and justice ; and it met with favourable 
acceptance in Leadenhall-street. The Court of Directors at 
that time, true to the old traditions of the Company, were slow 
to encourage their agents to seek pretexts for the extension of 
their dominions.. The despatches which they sent out to India 
were for the most part distinguished by a praiseworthy modera- 
tion; sometimes, indeed, by a noble frankness and sincerity, 
which shewed that the authors of them were above all disguises 
and pretences. They now looked the Oudh business fairly in 
the face, but hoping still against hope that there might be some 
amelioration, they suffered, after the receipt of Lord William 
Bentinck’s report, a year to pass away, and then another year, 
before issuing authoritative orders, and then they sent forth a 
desj^atch, which was intended to bring the whole juiyie, 
question to a final issue. They spoke of the feelings 
which the deplorable situation of a country so long and so 
nearly connected with them had excited in their minds — of the 
obligations which such a state of things imposed upon them — 
of the necessity of finding means of effecting a great altera- 
tion. The^^ acknowledged, as they had acknowledged before, 
that our connexion with the country’’ had largety contributed 
to the sufferings of the people, inasmuch as it had afforded 
protection to tyranny, and rendered hopeless the resistance of 
the oppressed.* This made it the more incumbent upon them 
to adopt measures for the mitigation, if not the removal, of 
the existing evil. They could not look on whilst the ruin 
of the country wms consummated. It was ceiiain that some- 
thing must be done. But what was that something to be ? 
Then they set in array before them, somewhat as I have 
done above, the different measures which might be resorted to, 
and, dwelling upon the course which Bentinck had recom- 
mended, placed in the hands of the Governor-General a discre- 
tionaiy power to carry the proposed measure into effect at such 


♦ For a long time, as we have said, our troops were employed by the King^s 
officers to aid them in the collection of the revenue ; thereby active, ns tlie 
Court frankly described it, as “instruments of extortion and vengeance.” 
This scandal no longer existed; but our battalions were still stationed in the 
country, ready to dragoon down any open insurrection that might result fmm 
the misgovemment of Oudh. 
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period, and in sucli a manner as miglit seem advisable, but 
with tbe utmost possible consideration for tbe King, whose 
consent to the proposed arrangement was, if possible, to be 
obtained. It was suggested that all the titles and honours of 
sovereignty should remain with his Majesty as before ; that the 
revenues should be mainly expended in the administration and 
the improvement of the country, and that either the surplus, or 
a fixed stipend, should be assigned to the King. But, at the 
same time, the Government were instructed, in the event of 
their proceeding to assume the administration of the country, 
distinctly to announce that, so soon as the necessary reforms 
should have been effected, the administration of the country, as 
in the case of Kagpur, would be restored to its native rulers. 

Colonel Jolin Low, of whose character and career I have 
already spoken, was then Eesident at Lakhnao. The despatch 
of the Court of Directors, authorizing the temporary assumption 
of the Government of Oudh, was communicated to him, and he 
pondered over its contents. The scheme appeared in bis eyes 
to be distinguished by jts moderation and humanity, and to be 
one of a singularly disinterested character. But he was con- 
vinced that it would be misundei stood. He said that, however 
pure the motives of the British Government might be, the 
natives of India would surely believe that we had taken the 
country for ourselves. So he recommended the adoption of 
another method of obtaining the same end. Kully impressed 
with the necessity of removing the reigning King, Kasar-ud- 
din, he advised the Government to set up another ruler in his 
place ; and in order that the measure might be above all sus- 
picion, to abstain from receiving a single rupee, or a single acre 
of ground, as the price of his elevation. “ What I recommend 
is this,” he said, “ that the next heir should be invested with 
the f ull powers of sovereignty ; and that the people of Oudh 
should continue to live under their own institutions.” He had 
faith in the character of that next heir ; he believed that a 
change of men would produce a change of measures ; and, at all 
events, it was but bare justice to try the experiment. 

But, before anything had been done by the Government of 
India, in accordance with the discretion delegated to them by 
the Court of Directoi s, the experiment which Low had suggested 
inaugurated itself. Hot without suspicion of poison, but really, 
I believe, killed only by strong drink, Nasar-ud-din Haidar died 
on a memorable July night. It was a crisis of no common 
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magnitude, for there M^as a disputed succession ; and large 
hodies of la-svless native troops in Lakhnao were ready to strike 
at a moment’s notice. The cool courage of Low and his assis- 
tants saved the city from a deluge of blood. An uncle of the 
deceased Prince — an old man and a cripple, respectable in his 
feebleness — was declared King, with the consent of the British 
Government ; and the independence of Oudh had another lease 
of existence. 

Lord Auckland was, at that time, Governor-General of India. 
The new King, who could not but feel that he was a creatui'e 
of the British, pledged himself to sign a new treaty. And soon 
it was laid before him. That the engagements of the old treaty 
had been violated, day after day, year after year, for more than 
a thii’d part of the century, was a fact too patent to be ques- 
tioned, The misgoverTiment of the country was a chronic 
breach of treaty. Whether the British or the Oudh Govern- 
ment were more responsible for it was somewhat doubtful to 
every clear understanding and every unprejudiced mind. The 
source of the failure was in the treaty itself, which the author 
of it well knew from the fir'st was one of impossible fulfilment. 
But it was still a breach of treaty, and there was another in the 
entertainment of vast niunbers of soldiers over and above the 
stipulated allowance. Those native levies had gradually swollen, 
according to Resident Low’s calculations, to the bulk of seventy 
thousand men. Here was an evil not to be longer permitted ; 
wonder, indeed, was it that it should have been permitted so 
long. This the new treaty was to remedy; no less than the 
continued mal-administration of the country by native agency. 
It provided, therefore, that in the event of any further-pro- 
tracted misrule, the British Government should be entitled to 
appoint its own officers to the management of any part, small 
or great, of the province ; that the old native levies should he 
ahandoned, and a new force, commanded hy British officers, 
organised in its place, at the cost of the Oudh Government. 
But there was no idea of touching, in any other wa}’, the 
revenues of the country. An account was to he rendered of 
every rupee received and expended, and the balance was to he 
paid punctuallj^ into the Oudh Treasury. 

This was the abortion, often cited in later years as the Oudh 
Treaty of 1837. Authentic history recites that the Government 
of India were in throes with it, hut the strangling hand of 
higher authority crushed aU life out of the thing before it had 
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become a fact. The treaty was wholly and absolutely dis- 
allowed by the Home Government.^' They took especial excep- 
tion to' the establisliment of the new auxiliary force, which was 
to cost the Oudh Treasury sixteen lakhs of rupees a year ; for, 
with all the pure logic of honesty, they said that the treaty of 
1801 had made it compulsory on the British Government to 
provide for the defence of the country, and that a large tract of 
territory had been ceded with the express object of securing 
the payment of the troops necessary for this purpose. If, then, 
it were expedient to organise a fresh force under British officers, 
it was for the Company, not for the Oudh Government, to 
defray the expenses of the new levy. But not only on these 
grounds did they object to the treaty. It is true that, a few 
3’ears before, the^y had given the Governor-General discre- 
tionary power to deal, as he thought best, with the disorders of 
Oudh, even t<) the extent of a temporary assumption of the 
government : but this authoritj’" had been issued at a time when 
Nasar-ud-diu, of whose vicious incapacity they had had many 
years’ experierree, sat upon the throne ; and the Home Govern- 
ment wore strongty of opinion that the new King, of whose 
character they had received a favourable account, ought to be 
allowed a fair trial, under the provisions of the treaty existing 
at the time of his accession to the throne. They therefore 
directed the abrogation, not of any one article, but of the entire 
treaty. Wishing, however, the annulment of the treaty' to 
appear rather as an act of grace from the Government of India 
than as the result of positive and unconditional instructions 
from England, they gave a large disci'etion to the Governor- 
General as to the mode of announcing this abrogation to the 
Court of Lakhnao. 

The receipt of these orders disturbed and perjDlexed the 
Governor-General. Arrangements for the organisation of the 
Oudh auxiliary force had already advanced too far to admit of 
the suspension of the measure. It was a season, however, of diffi- 
culty and supposed danger, for the seeds of the Afghan war had 
been sown. iSome, at least, of our regular troops in Oudh were 
wanted to do our own work ; so, in any view of the case, it was 
necessary to fill their places. The Auxiliary Eorce, therefore, 
was not to be arrested in its formation, but it was to be main- 


^ That is to say, by the Secret Committee, who had, by Act of Parliament 
special powers in this matter of Treaty-making. 
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tained at the Company’s expense. Intimation to this effect was 
given to the King in a letter from the Governor-General, which, 
after acquainting his Majesty that the British Government had 
determined to relieve him of a burden which, in the existing 
state of the country, might have imjDosed heavier exactions on 
the people than they well were able to bear, expressed a strong 
hope that the King would see, in the relaxation of this demand, 
good reason for appl3dng his surplus revenues firstly tu the relief 
of oppressive taxation, and, secondly, to the prosecution of useful 
public works. But nothing was said, in this letter, about the 
abrogation^ of the entire treaty, nor was it desired that the 
Resident, in his conferences with the King or his minister, 
should say anything on that subject. The Governor-General, 
still hoping that the Home Government might be induced to 
consent to the terms of the treaty (the condition of the auxiliary 
force alone excluded), abstained from an acknowledgment which, 
he believed, would weaken the authority of his Government. 
But this was a mistake, and worse than a mistake. It betrayed 
an absence of moral courage not easily" to be justified or 
forgiven- The Home Government never acknowledged the 
validity of any later treaty than that which Lord Wellesley 
had negotiated at the commencement of the century. 

Such is the history of the treaty of 1837 . It was never 
carried out in a single particular, and seldom heard of again 
until after a^ lapse f)f nearly twenty years, except in a collection 
of treaties into w^hich it crept by mistake.* And, for some 

* Much was attempted to he made out of this circumstance — but the mis- 
take of an under Secreta^ cannot give validity to a treaty which the highest 
autlmrities refused to ratify. If Lord Auckland was unwilling to declare the 
nullity of the treaty because its nullification hurt the piide of his Government, 
the Home Government showed no such unwillingness, for, in 1838, the 
following return was made to Parliament, under the signature of one of tlie 
Secretaries of the Board of Control : 

“ There lias been no treaty concluded with the present King of Oudh, 
which has been ratified by the Court of Directors, with the approbation of 
the Commissioners for the affairs of India. (Signed) R. Gordon. 

“India Board, 3rd -Inly, 1838.*’ 

It must, however he admitted, on the other hand, that, years after this 
date, even in the Lakhnao Residency, the treaty was held to be valid. In 
October, 1853, Colonel Sleeman wrote to Sir ffames Hoj-'g: “The treaty of 
1837 gives onr Government ample autliority to take the whole administration 
on ourselves.” _ And again, in 1851, to Colonel Low: “ Our Government would 
be fully authorised at anytime to enforce the penalty prescribed in^’our treaty 
of 1837.” This was doubly a mistake. The tre.ity was ceitainly not Low’s. 
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time, indeed, little was heard of Oudh itself. A Native State 
is never so near to death, but that it ma}- become quite hale and 
lusty again when the energies and activities of the British are 
engrossed by a foreign war. Now, it hap2:)ened that, for some 
time to come, the British had quite a crop of foreign wars. 
First, the great Afglianistan war of Auckland, \vhich made him 
wholly forgetful of Oudh — her People and her King — her 
sorrows and her sensualities. Then there was the Sindh war 
of Ellenborough, intended to wash out by a small victory the 
stain of a great defeat, but fixing a still deeper stain upon the 
character of the nation ; and next the fierce Maratha onslaught, 
which followed closely upon it. Then there was the invasion 
from beyond the Satlaj, and the first Sikh war, in which 
Hardinge was most reluctantly immei’sed. Altogether, some 
eight years of incessant war, with a prospect of further strife, 
kept the sword out of the scabbard and the portfolio out of the 
hand. Then Oudh was safe in its insignificance and obscurity. 
Moreover, Oudh was, as before, loyal and sj^mpathising, and, 
although the hoardings of Saadat Ali had long since been 
squandered, there was still monej’ in the Treasure-chests of 
Lakhnao. But peace came, and with it a new birth of danger 
to the rulers of that misruled pioviiice. There had been no 
change for the better; naj^ rather there had been change for 
the worse, during the years of our conflicts beyond the frontier. 
One Prince had succeeded another onlj^ to emulate the vices of 
his ancestors with certain special variations of his own. And 
when Lord Hardinge, in the quiet interval between the two 
Sikh wars, turned his thoughts towards the kingdom of Oudh, 
he found Wajid Ali Shah, then a young man in the first year 
of hivS reign, giving foul promise of sustaining the character of 
the Royal House. 

With the same moderation as had been shown by Lord 
William Bentinck, but also witli the same strong sense of the 
paramount duty of the British Goveinment to arrest the dis- 


^ There \vas Bometliing in the iiiiniber seven fatal to the Princes of Oudh 
Ghazi-iid-din Haidar died in 1827 ; Nasar-ud-dm in 1837 ; and Uinjid Ali 
Shall in 181:7. The last named bucceeded, in 1842, the old King, whom we 
had set uj), and from whoso better character there appeared at one time to be 
some hope of an imj) roved administration. But, cay ax imperii nisi imper- 
asset, he was, for all puiposcs of government, as incompetent as his prede- 
cessors. His besetting infirmity was avarice, and he seemed to care for 
nothing so long as the treasure-chest was full. 
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orders Tvliich had so long been preying upon the vitals of the 
country, Lord Hardinge lifted up liis voice in earnest remon- 
strance and solemn warning; and the young King cowered 
beneath the keen glance of the clear blue eyes that were turned 
upon him. There were no vague words in that admonition ; no 
uncertain sound in their utterance, Wajid Ali Shah was dis- 
tinctly told that the clemency of the Liitish Government would 
allow him two years of grace ; but that if at the end of that 
period of probation there were no manifest signs of improvement, 
the British Government could, in the interests of humanity, 
no longer righteously abstain from interfering peremptorily 
and absolutely for the introduction of a system of administration 
calculated to restore order and prosperity to the kingdom of 
Oudh. The discretionary power had years before been placed 
in the hands of the Governor-General, and these admonitions 
failing, it would assuredly be exercised. A general outline of 
the means, by which the administration might be reformed, was 
laid dovm in a memorandum read aloud to the King ; and it was 
added that, if his Majesty cordially entered into the plan, he 
might have the satisfaction, within the specified period of two 
years, of checking and eradicating the worst abuses, and, at the 
same time, of maintaining his own authority and the native 
institutions of his kingdom unimpaired— -but that if he should 
adhere to his old evil ways, he must be prepared for the alter- 
uative and its consequences. 

Kervous and excitable at all times, and greatly affected by 
these words, the King essayed to speak ; bnt the power of utter- 
ance had gone from him. So he took a sheet of paper and wrote 
upon it, that he thanked the Governor-General, and would 
regard his counsels as though they had been addressed by a 
father to his son. There are no counsels so habitually disre- 
garded; the King, therefore, kept his word. Relieved from the 
presence of the Governor-General his agitation subsided, and he 
betook himself, without a thought of the future, to his old 
Goui’ses. Fiddlers and dancers, singing men and eunuchs, were 
suffered to usurp the government and to absorb the revenues of 
the coixntry. The evil influence of these vile panders and para- 
sites was felt throughout all conditions of society and in ali 
parts of the country. Sunk in the uttermost abysses of en- 
feebling debauchery, the King pushed aside the business which 
he felt himself incapable of transacting, and went in search of 
new pleasures. Stimulated to the utmost by unnatural excite- 
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ments, his appetites were satiated by the debancberies of the 
Zenana, and, with an nndcrstanding emasculated to the point 
of childishness, he turned to the more harmless delights of 
dancing, and dnimming, and drawing, and manufacturing 
small rhymes. Had he devoted himself to these pursuits in 
private life, there would have been small harm in them, but 
overjoyed with his success as a musician, he went about the 
crowded streets of Lakhnao with a big drum round his neck, 
strilving as much noise out of it as he could, wdth all the 
extravagancy of childish delight. 

The two years of probation had passed away, and the British 
Resident reported that “ the King had not, since the Governor- 
General’s visit in October, 1847, shown any signs of being fully 
aware of the responsibility ho incurred.” “ In fact,” he added, 
“ I do not think that his Majesty can ever be brought to feel 
the responsibilities of sovereignty strongly enough to be in- 
duced to boar that portion of the burden of its duties that must 
necessarily devolve upon him ; he vrill always confide it to the 
worthless minions who are kept for his amusements, and enjoy 
exclusively his society and his confidence.” So the time had 
arrived when the British G ovemment might have righteously 
assumed the administration of Oudh. The King had justly 
incurred the penalty, but the paramount power was in no haste 
to inflict it. Lord Dalhousio was Governor-General of India; 
but again the external conflicts of the British were the salva- 
tion of the sovereignty of Oudh. The Panjab was in flames, 
and once more Lakhnao was forgotten. The conquest of the 
Sikhs ; the annexation of their coTintry ; the new Burmese war 
and its results ; the lapses of which I have spoken in my last 
chapter ; and many important affairs of internal administration 
of which I have yet to speak, occupied the ever-active mind of 
Lord Dalhousie until the last 3 ear of his reign ; but it wms felt 
by every one, who kneAv and pondered over the wretched .state 
of the country, that the daj’’ of reckoning was aj)proaGhing, and 
that the British Government could not much longer shrink 
from the performance of a duty imposed upon it b}’^ every 
consideration of humanity. 

Colonel Sleeman was then Resident at Lakhnao. He was a 
man of a liberal and humane nature, thoroughly acquainted 
with the character and feelings, the institutions and usages of 
the people of India. Ho man had a larger toleration for the 
short-comings of native Governments, because no one Icnew 
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bettor hovr mxicli our owti political system Iiad aggravated, if 
it liad not produced, tlio evils of v'hicli v*e most complained. 
But lie s.ympathised at the same time acutely with the suHer 
ings of the people living under those native Governments ; and 
his s^mipathy overcame his toleration. Having lived all his 
adult life in India — the greater part of it in, or on the borders 
of, the Native States—ho was destitute of all overweening pre- 
possessions in favour of European institutions and the ‘Mdessings 
of British rule.” But the more he saw, on the spot, of the teV 
riblo effects of the misgovemment of Oudh, the more convinced 
he was of the paramount dut^^ of the British Government to 
step in and aiTCst the atrocities which were converting one of 
the finest provinces of India into a moral pest-house. In IS-lh 
and 1850 he made a tour through the interior of tlic country. 
Tie carried with him the prestige of a name second to none in 
India, as that of a friend of the poor, a protector of tlie weak, 
and a redresser of their wrongs. Conversing freely and 
familiarly in the native language’s, and knowing well the 
character and the feelings of the peoj)lc, he had a manner that 
inspired confidence, and the art of extracting from every man 
the information which lie was best able to afford. During this 
tour in the interior, ho noted down, from daj* to day, all the 
most stnking facts which were brought to his notice, with the 
reflections which were suggested by them ; and tbo whole pre- 
sented a revolting picture of the worst type of misrule — of a 
feebleness worse than despotism, of an apathy more productive 
of human suffering than the worst foi*ins of tyi’annous activity. 
In the absence of all controlling authority, the strong earned 
on everywhere a war of extermination against the weak. Power- 
ful families, waxing gross on outrage and rapine, built forts, 
collected followers, and pillaged and murdered at discretion, 
without fear of justice oveiinking their crimes. Nay, indeed, 
the greater the criminal the more sure lie was of protection, for 
he could purchase immunity with his spoil. There was barfly, 
indeed, an atrocity committed, from one end of the country to 
the other, that was not, directly or indirectly, the result of the 
profligacy and corruption of the Court.^ 


♦ “ The Taltikdars keep the country in a perpetual state of disturbance, 
and render life, property, and industry everywhere insecure. Whenever they 
quarrel with each other, or with the local authorities of the Government, from 
whatever cause, they taLa to indiscriminuto plunder and murder — over all 
VOL. I. H 
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Snell wis Colonel Slcoinan’s report of the fiiato of the Ouclh 
ooiuitry ; sncli wis Iiis account of what ho had aeen ■svdth his 
own eyes or lieard with liis own ears. There was not a man 
in the Two Services who was more distressed by the fury for 
annexation M’iiich was at that time brealrinfi; out in the most 
influential ])ublic prints and the highest official circles. He 
.‘'*aw clearly the danger into wliicli this grievous lust of dominion 
was liurryingus, and lie made a great ellbrt to arrc.st the evil;^ 
but he lifted u)^ a warning voice in vain. The letters wliicli he 
addressed tcvthe (bivernor-Gcneral and to the Chairman of the 
East Indiji Cumpany appear to have produced no cflect. He 
did not see clearh , at that time, that the principles wliich he 
iiold in snch abhorronee were cherished l\v Lord Lalhousie him- 


laiuls not liold by nicii of tlio iriimo class — no road, town, villai^c, or liamlet 
is s^’cun* from tlu-ir niorL’ilt-ss uttaulcs — robbery and numlor become their 
diverdon, their sj)ort, and Ihuy think no iiiorf of taking the live? of men, 
^vomcn, and ohibhvn, wlio la'vcr oflViab d tlunn, than tlioH*'' of deer and wild 
liogf^. 'J'lioy n(»t only rob and inurdor, but M-izc.coutino, and torture allvhoin 
they F(‘izo/and Hupi)Oj.e to liave money or credit, till they ran>om tbeinselves 
with all lh(‘y Imve, or can beg or borrow. Hardly a day has jiassed since I 
left Laklinan* in whieh I have not had abundant jironf of numerous atrocities 
of this kind cniniuiltnd by laudholdors witliin the district through which I was 
pa‘'Sine, yi-nr hy u*:ir, ni) to the present flay.** And again ; **lt is worthy of 
remark that tlie-'C great landholders, who have recently acquired their pos.ses- 
sions by the plunder and the murder of their weaker neighbours, and wlio 
continue their ,sy.-t(un of jdander in order to acquire (he means to maintain 
tlieir gang.'' aiuf add to their pos^c.-sinns, are thoae who are ino^t favoured at 
Court, and nio4 coneiliuted by the local rulcr.s, because they arc more able 
and more willing to pay for I ho favour of the one and .'•ct at dcflauco the 
antiuuity of the <uliei.” — Shy man' a Biarij. 

St e'SIeeman s Corrcs]>oiulenci% Excmiiili graUii : In Sept ember, 

ISIS, 1 look the liberty to mentimi to your Lordship my fear.s that the system 
of annexing and absorbing Native Slate.- — so ])opular with our Indian 
Service.-, and miieh advocated by a certain cla^s of writers in public 
journals — might some day rcivler us too visibly doptuidont \i])on our Native 
Army ; that lliey might see -it, and llmt accidents might occur to unite them, 
or too great a portion of them, in some desperate act.** — Colonel Slccman io 
JjQYil JJalhoUbic^ Ajiril, 1802. And again: “I deem such floetrines to be 
dangerous to our rule in India, and prejudicial to the best interests of the 
country. The people see that these annexations and coulibcations go on, and 
tiiat ivwanb and honorary distinctions arc given for them and for the 
victories which load to llicm, and for little else ; and they are too apt to infer 
llmt they are sy .stoma tic and encouraged and prescribed from homo. The 
Native S^atc.s I*con:?ider to bo breakwaters, and when they are all swept away 
wc shall be left to the mercy of onr Native Army, wliich may not always bo 
snflicicutly under our control.** — Colonel Slccman to Sir James Ilogg^ January^ 
1853 . 
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self, and he did not know that tho Court of Directors had such 
faith in their Governor-General that they wore content to sub- 
stitute his principles for their o^Yn. But, utterly distasteful to 
him as were the then prevailing sentiments in favour of ab- 
sorption and confiscation, Slecman never closed his eyes against 
the fact that interference in the affairs of Oudh, oven to the 
extent of the direct assumption of the government, would be a 
righteous interference. Year after ^’■ear ho had pressed upon tho 
Governor-General tho urgent necessity of tho measure. But, 
perhaps, had he known in what manner his advice was destined 
to be followed, and how his authority would be asserted in 
justification of an act which ho could never countenance, ho 
would rather have suffered tho feeble-minded debauchee who 
was called King of Oudh still to remain in undisturbed pos- 
session of tho throne, than have uttered a word that might 
hasten a measure so at variance with his sense of justice, and 
so injurious as ho thought to our best interests, as that of 
which the interference of Government eventually took tho 
shape. 

Sleoman’s advice had been clear, consistent, unmistakable. 
“ Assume the administration,’* ho said, but do not grasp tho 
revenues of the countiy.” Some yenYs before tho same ad vice 
had been given by Henry Lawrence,^ between whom and 
Sleeman there was much concord of opinion and some simili- 
tude of character. The private letters of the latter, addressed 
to tho highest Indian functionaries, and, therefore, having all 
the weight and authority of public documents, wore as distinct 
upon this j)oint as the most emphatic words could make them. 
“ What the people want, and most ea rues tty pray for,” ho wroto 
to the Governor-General, “ is that our Government should take 
upon itself the responsibility of governing them well and 
permanently. All classes, save tho Icnaves, who now surround 
and govern the King, eaimestly pray for this — the educated 
classes, because they would then have a chance of respectable 
emploj^'ment, which none of them now have ; the middle classes, 
because they find no protection or encouragement, and no hope 


^ “Let tho mannjreiiient,” ho said, “bo nGsumed under some such rules ns 
those wliich were laid down by Lord William Bentiuck. Let the adminis- 
tration of the country, as far as possible, be native. Let 7iot a rtqjee come 
into the Compamjs coffers (The italics are Lawrence’s.) “ Let Oudh be at 
last governed, not for one man, tho King, but for him and his people.” — 
Calcutta lievieWt vol. iii. (1SI5) ; and Lawrence’s Essays, p. 132. 
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tliat their children will he permitted to inherit the property 
they leave, not invested in oiir Government Secnritics ; and the 
hnmhlcr claf-sos, because they are now abandoned to the merci- 
less rapacity of the starving troops and other public establish- 
ments, and of the landholders driven or invited to rebellion h}’’ 
the present state of misrule.'’ But he added ; “ I believe that 
it is your Lordship’s wish that the whole of the revenues of 
Oudh should ho expended for the henelit of the Royal Family 
and People of Oudh, and that the British Government should 
disclaim any wish to derive any pecuniary advantage from 
assuming to itself the administration.” And again, about the 
same time, he had written to the Chairman of the Court of 
Directors, urging the expediency of assuming the administra- 
tion, hut adding : “ If wo do this, we must, in order to stand 
well with the rest of India, honestly and distinctly disclaim all 
interested motives, and appropriate the whole of the revenues 
for the benefit of the People and Royal Family of Oudh. If 
wo do this, all India will think us right.” And again, a few 
months later, writing to the same high authority, he said, 
mournfully and prophetically, that to annex and confiscate the 
country, and to appropriate the revenues to ourselves, would 
“ he most profitable in a pecuniary view, hut most injurious in 
a political one. It would tend to accelerate the crisis which 
the doctrines of the absorbing school must sooner or later hrino- 
upon us.” * 

Such was the counsel Sleeman gave ; such were the warnings 
he uttered. But he did not remain in India, nay, indeed, he 
did not live, to see his advice ignored, his cautions disregarded. 
After long years of arduous and honourable service, compelled 
to retire in broken health from his post, he died on his home- 
ward voyage, leaving behind him a name second to none upon 
the roll of the benefactors and civilisers of India, for he had 
Thaggi. grappled with her greatest abomination, and had 
effectually subdued it. Some solace had it been to 
him when he turned his hack upon the country to know that 
his place would he well and vWthily fill ed. 

September u Lordship left the choice of a successor 

to me,” he wrote to the Governor-General, “ I 
should have pointed out Colonel Outram ; and I feel veiy much 


* Private corrospoudenco of Sir H. Sleeman, printed at tlie end of flie 
Englisli edition of iiis “ Diary in Oudh.” 
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rejoiced tRai lie has been selected for the office, and I hope ho 
wall come as soon as possible.” 

An officer of the Company's army on the Bombay establish- 
ment, James Outram had done good service to his country, 
good service to the people of India, on many different fields of 
adventure ; and had risen, not 'without much sore travail and 
sharp contention, to a place in the estimation of his Govern- 
ment and the affections of his comrades, from which he could 
afford to look dovm upon the conflicts of the Past A\dth measure- 
less calmness and contentment. Yersed alike in the stern 
severities of war and the civilising humanities of peace, ho was 
ready at a moment’s notice to lead an army into the field or to 
supeVintend the government of a province. But it was in rough 
s(ddier’s work, or in that still rougher work of mingled war 
and diplomac}’ which falls to the share of the Political officer in 
India, that Outram’s great and good qualities were most con- 
spicuousl}^ displayed. For in liiin, with courage of the highest 
order, with masculine energy and resolution, were combined 
the gentleness of a woman and the simplicity of a child. No 
man knew better how to temper power with merej^and forbear- 
ance, and to combat intrigue and perfidy with pure sincerity 
and stainless truth. This truthfulness was, indeed, perhaps 
the most prominent, as it was the most perilous, feature of his 
character. 'Whatsoever he might do, whatsoever he might say, 
the whole was there before you in its full proportions. He 
wore his heart upon his sleeve, and was incapable of conceal- 
ment or disguise. A pure sense of honour, a strong sense of 
justice, the vehement assertions of which no self-interested 
discretion could hold in restraint, brought him sometimes into 
collision with others, and iminei'sed him in a sea of controversy. 
But although, perhaps, in his reverential love of truth, he was 
over-eager to fight dovuiwhat he might have been well content 
to live down, and in after life he may have felt that these 
wordy battles were very little worth fighting, ho had still no 
cause to regret them, for he came unhurt from the conflict. It 
was after one of these great conflicts, the grov^th of serious 
official strife, which had sent him from an honourable post into 
still more honouiable retirement, that, returning to India vdth 
strong credentials from his masters in Leaden hall-street, Lord 
Dalhousie selected liim to succeed Sleeman as Resident at 
Lakhnao. 

The choice was a wise one. There was work to be done 
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whicli required a hand at once gentle and strong. The fame of 
Ontram was not the fame of a spoliator, hut of a just man 
friendly to the native Princes and chiefs of India, who had 
lilted up his voice against wrongs done to them in his time, 
and who would rather liave closed his public career than have 
been the agent of an unrighteous policy. But a measure which 
Low, and Slccman, and Henry Lavu’ence had approved, nay, 
which in the interests of humanity they had strenuously recom- 
mended, was little likely to be an unrighteous one, and Outram, 
whilst rejoicing that his past career had thus been stamped by 
his Government with the highest practical approval, accepted 
the ofl'er in the full assurance that he could fulfil its duties 
without a stain upon his honour or a burden upon his con- 
science."' 

j\Iaking all haste to join his appointment, Outram quitted 
Aden, where the .summons reached him, and took ship for 
Calcutta, whore he arrived in the first month of the cold season. 

II is instructions were soon prepared for him ; they 
were brief, but they suggested the settled resolution 
of Government to wait no longer for impossible im- 
provements from within, but at once to shape their measures for 
the assertion, in accordance with Treat}^, of the authority of 
the Paramount State. But it was not a thing to be done in a 
huny. The measure itself was to be deliberately carried out 
after certain preliminary formalities of inquiry and reference. 
It was Outram’s part to inquire. A rep)ort upon the existing 
state of Oudh was called for from the new Kesident, and before 
the end of March it was forwarded to Calcutta. It was an 
elaborate history of the misgovernment of Oudh from the com- 
mencement of the century, a dark catalogue of crime and sufter- 
ing “ caused by the culpable apathy of the Sovereign and the 
Lurbar.” “ I have shown,” said the new Besident, in con- 
clusion, “that the afiairs of Oudh still continue in the same 
state, if not worse, in which Colonel Sleeman from time to time 
described them to be, and that the improvement which Lord 
Hardinge peremptorily demanded, seven years ago, at the hands 
of the King, in pursuance of the Treaty of 1801, has not, in 
any degree, been effected. And I have no hesitation in declar- 
ing my opinion, therefore, that the duty imposed on the British 

* I speak, of course, of the mere fact of the assumption of the administra- 
tion. The manner of carrying out the measure had not then been decided. 
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Govemmeiit "by that treaty cannot any longer admit of onr 
‘ honestly indulging the reluctance which the Government of 
India has felt heretofore to have recourse to those extreme 
measures which alone can he of any real efficiency in remedying 
the evds from which the state of Oudh has suffered so long/ ” 
To this report, and to much earlier information of the same 
kind with which the archives of Government were laden, 
the Governor-General gave earnest and sustained attention 
amidst the refreshing quiet of the Blue Mountains of Madras. 
The weighty document had picked up, on its road through 
Calcutta, another still more weighty, in the shape of 
a minute written hy General Low. Few as were the 
words, they exhausted all the arguments in favour of 
intervention, and clothed them with the authority of a great 
name. No other name could have invested them with this 
authority, for no other man had seen so much of the evils of 
native rule in Oudh, and no man was on principle more averse 
to the extinction of the native dynasties of India. All men 
must have felt the case to he veiy had when John Low, who 
had spoken the hrave words in defence of the Princes and chiefs 
of India which I have cited in the last chapter, was driven to 
the forcihle expression of liis conviction, that it was the para- 
mount duty of the British Government to interfere at once for 
the protection of the people of Oudh.^ 

It was not possible to add much in the way of fact to what 
Outram had compiled, or much in the way of argument to what 
Low had written. But Dalhousie, to whom the fine bracing 


♦ Low said that he was in favour of interference, “ because the public and 
shameful oppressions committed on the people by Government officers in 
Oudh have of late years been constant and extreme ; because the King of 
Oudh has continually, during mauy years, broken the Treaty by syste- 
matically disregarding our advice, instead of following it, or even endeavour- 
ing to follow it ; because we are bound by Treaty (quite different in that 
respect from our position relatively to most of the great Native States) to 
prevent serious interior misrule in Oudh; because it has been fully proved 
that we have not prevented it, and that we cannot prevent it by tlie present 
mode of conducting our relations with that State ; and because no man of 
common sense can entertain the smallest expectation that the present King 
of Oudh can ever become an efficient ruler of his country.” And he added 
to these pungent sentences an expression of opinion that the unfulfilled 
threats of Lord Hardin ge had increased the evil, inasmuch as that they had 
produced an impression in Oudh that the Indian Government were restrained 
from interference by the orders of higher authority at home. 
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air of the Nilgiris had imparted a new-honi capacity for 
sustained labour, sat himself down to review the whole ques- 
tion in a gigantic mimite. He signed it on the 18th June ; 
and, indeed, it was his Waterloo — the crowning victory of 
annexation. It is not necessary to repeat the facts, lor I have 
stated them, or the arguments, for I have suggested them. No 
reader can have followed me thus far, ^vithout a strong assur- 
ance on his mind, that it would have been a grievous wrong 
done to humanity to have any longer abstained from inter- 
ference. Blit what was the interference to be ? Here was a 
question for the ^Governor-General to solve in the invigoiuting 
atmosphei'o of Utakamand — a question, the solution of which 
was to yield the crowning measure of his long vice-regal career. 

There may have been many ways of worldng out the practical 
details of this measure ; but there was only one uncertain point 
which was of much substantial imiiortance. All men agreed 
that the Treaty of 1801 might rightfully be declared to have 
ceased by reason of repeated violations, and that vnth the con- 
sent of the King, if attainable, or without it, if unattainable, the 
Government of the country might be transferred to the hands 
of European administrators. That the King must be reduced 
to a mere c^'pher was certain ; it was certain that all possible 
respect ought to be shown to him in his fallen fortunes, and 
that he and all his family ought to be splendidlj^ endowed; no 
question could well be raised upon these points. The question 
was, what was to be done with the surplus revenue after i^ayiiig 
all the expenses of administration? Juht and vrise men, as has 
been shown, had protested against the absorption of a single 
rupee into the British TreaMiiy. They said that it would be as 
politic as it would be righteous, to demonstrate to all the States 
and Nations of India, that we had not deposed the King of Oudh 
for our own benefit — that we had done a nghteous act on broad 
j^rinciples of humanity, ly which we had gained notliing. But 
Lord Dalhousie, though he ]jroposed not to annex the country, 
determined to take tiie revenues. 

It is not very easy to arrive at a just conception of his views: 

The reform of the administration,” he said, “ may be wrought, 
and the prosperity of the people may bo secured, witliout 
resorting to so extreme a measure ns the annexation of 
territory and the abolition of the throne. I, for niy part, ilieve- 
fore, do not recommend that thf province of Oudh should be 
declared to bo British territoiy.” I’ut i:e proposed that the 
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King of Oudh, Tvhilst retaining tlie sovereignty of his dominions, 
should “vest all power, jurisdiction, rights and claims thereto 
belonging in the hands of the East India Company,” and that 
the Buqdus revenues should be at the disposal of the Company, 
What this territorial sovereignty was to bo, without territorial 
rights or territorial revenues, it is not eas}" to see. When the 
Nawab of the Karndtik and the Eajah of Tanjurwere deprived 
of their rights and revenues, they were held to be not terri- 
torial, but titular sovereigns. The Nizam, on the other hand, 
might properly bo described as “ territorial sovereign ” of the 
Assigned districts, although the administration had been taken 
from him, because an account of the revenue was to bo rendered 
to him, and the surplus was to be paid into his hands. But iho 
King of Oudh, in Dalhousie^s scheme, was to have had no more 
to do with his territories than the titular sovereigns of the 
Karndtik and Tanjur ; and yet he was to ho told that he was 
“ to retain the sovereignty of all the teiTitories ” of which he 
was then in possession. 

Strictly interpreted to the letter, the scheme did not suggest 
the annexation of Oudh. The province was not to be incor- 
porated vdth the British dominions. The revenues were to be 
Icept distinct from those of the empire ; there was to be a sepa- 
rate balance-sheet; and thus far the province was to have a sort 
of integrity of its ovm. This is sufficiently intelligible in itself ; 
and, if the balance being struck, the available BUi*plus had been 
payable to the King of Oudh, the rest of the scheme would have 
been intelligible also, for there would have been a quasi-sove- 
reign tj- of the teiTitories thus administered still reinaining with 
the King. But the balance being payable into the British 
Treasury, it appears that Oudh, in this state of financial isola- 
tion, would still have substantially been British temtory, as 
much as if it had become a component pai*t of the empire. 
Again, under the proposed system, Oudh would have been 
beyond the circle of our ordinary legislation, in which respect 
it would not have differed much from other “ Non-Eegulation 
Provinces”; and if it had, even this Legislative segregation 
superadded to the Einancial isolation of which I have 'spoken, 
would not have made it any the less British territory. The 
Ohaiinel Islands have a separate Budget and distinct laws of 
their ovm, but still they are component parts of the British 
Empire, although they do not pay their surplus into the British 
Treasury. But in everything that really constitutes Kingship, 
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the Bailiff of Jersej’’ is as mucli the territorial sovereign of that 
island as Wajid Ali would have been territorial sovereign of 
Oudh under Lord Dalhousie’s programme of non-annexation. 

But this transparent disguise was not to be worn ; this dis- 
tinction without a difference was not to be asserted, anywhere 
out of Lord Dalhousie’s great Minute. The thing that was to 
be done soon came to take its proper place in the Councils of 
the Indian Empire as the Annexation of Oudh ; and it was as 
the annexation of Oudh that the measure was considered by the 
Government at home. The Court of Directors consented to the 
annexation of Oudh. The Board of Control consented to the 
annexation of Oudh. The British Cabinet consented to the an- 
nexation of Oudh. The word was not then, as it since has been^ 
freely used in official documents, but it was in all men’s minds^ 
and manj’’ spoke it out bluntly instead of talking delicately 
about ‘‘assuming the Government of the Country.” And, whether 
right or wrong, the responsibility of the measure rested as 
much with the Queen’s Ministers as with the Merchant Com- 
pany. That the Company had for long years shown great for- 
bearance is certain. They had hoped against hope, and acted 
against all experience. So eager, indeed, had they been to 
give the Native Princes of India a fair trial, that they had dis- 
allowed the proposed treaty of 1837, and had pronounced an 
authoritative opinion in favour of the maintenance of the then 
existing Native States of India. But twenty more years of 
misrule and anarchy had raised in their minds a feeling of 
wondering self-reproach at the thought of their own patience ; 
and when they responded to the reference from Calcutta, they 
said that the doubt raised by a survey of the facts before them, 
was not whether it was then incumbent upon them to free 
themselves from the responsibility of any longer upholding 
such a Government, but whether they could excuse themselves 
for not having, many years before, performed so imperative a 
duty. 

The despatch of the Court of Directors was signed 
in the middle of November. At midnight on the 
2nd of January, the Governor-General mastered its 
contents. Had he thought of himself more than of his country, 
he would not have been there at that time. The energies of 
his mind were undimmed ; but climate, and much toil, and a 
heavy sorrow weighing on his heart, had shattered a frame 
never constitutionally robust, and all men said that he was 
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“breaking.” Witliout any failure of duty, without any im- 
putation on his zeal, he might have left to his successor the 
ungrateful task of turning into stern realities the oft-repeated 
menaces of the British nilers who had gone before him. But 
he was not one to shrink from the performance of such a task 
because it was a painful and unpopular one. He believed that 
by no one could the duty of bringing the Oudh Government to 
solemn account he so fitly discharged as by one who had watched 
for seven years the accumulation of its ofiences, and seen the 
measure of its guilt filled to the brim. He had intimated, there- 
fore, to the Court of Directors his willingness to remain at his 
post to discharge this duty, and in the despatch, which he read 
in the quiet of that January night, he saw on official record the 
alacrity -with which his offer was accepted, and he girded him- 
self for the closing act of his long and eventful administration.'" 

Next morning he summoned a Council, It was little more 
than a form. Dalhousie had waited for the authoritative sanction 
of the Home Government; but he knew that sanction was 
coming, and he was prepared for its arrival. The greater 
part of the work had, indeed, been already done. The instruc- 
tions to he sent to the Resident ; the treaty to be proposed to 
the King ; the proclamation to he issued to the people had all 
been drafted. The whole scheme of internal government had 
been matured, and the agency to be employed had been carefully 
considered. The muster-roll of the new administration was 
ready, and the machinery was complete. The system was ver;^^ 

’ closely to resemble that which had been tried with such good 
success in the Panjab, and its agents were, as in that province, 
to he a mixed body of civil and military officers, under a Chief 
Commissioner. All the weighty documents, by which the 
revolution was to he effected, were in the portfolio of the 
Poreign Secretary ; and now, at this meeting of the Council, 
they were formally let loose to do their work. 

The task which Outram was commissioned to perform was a 
difficult, a delicate, and a painful one. He was to endeavour to 
persuade the King of Oudh formally’’ to abdicate his sovereign 
functions, and to make over, by a solemn treaty, the govern- 
ment of his territories to the East India Company. In the 
event of his refusal, a proclamation was to he issued, declaring 


* The Court of Directors to the Government of India, November 19, 1855. 
Paragraph 19. 
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the whole of Oudli to be British territory. By a mau of Outram’s 
humane and generous nature no counsel from his Government was 
needed to induce him to do the work entrusted to him in the 
manner least likely to wound the feelings of the King, But it 
was right that such counsel should be given. It was given ; but 
the decree of the Paramount State, tempered as it might be by out 
ward courtesy of manner, was still to be carried out, with stem 
and resolute action. Ko protests, no remonstrances, no promises, 
no prajmrs were to be suffered to arrest the retributive measure 
for a day. It need not be added that no resistance could avert 
it. A body of British troops, sufficient to trample down all 
possible opposition, had been moved up into a position to over- 
awe Lakhnao, and for the doomed Government of Oudh to 
attempt to save itself by a display’- of force would have been 
only to court a most useless butchery. 

Outran! received his instructions at the end of J anuary. On 
the last day of the month he placed himself in communication 
with the Oudh Minister, clearly stated the orders of the British 
Government, and said that they were final and decisive. Four 
days were spent in preliminary formalities and negotiations. 
In true Oriental fashion, the Court endeavoured to gain time, 
and, appealing to Outram, through the aged Queen Mother — a 
woman vdth far more of masculine energy and resolution than 
her son — importuned him to persuade his Government to give 
the King another trial, to wait for the arrival of the new 
Governor-General, to dictate to Wajid Ali any reforms to be 
carried out in his name. All this had been expected ; all this 
provided for. Outram had but one answer ; the daj’- of trial, 
the day of forbearance, was past. All that he could now do was 
to deliver his message to the King. 

On the 4th of February, Wajid Ali announced his willingness 
to receive the British Eesident ; and Outram, accompanied by 
his lieutenants, Hayes and Weston, proceeded to tlie palace. 
Strange and significant sj’-mptoms greeted them as they went. 
The guns at the palace-gates Avere dismounted. The palace- 
o'uards Avere unarmed. The guard of honour, who should have 
presented arms to the Eesident, saluted him only with their 
hands. Attended by bis brother and a few of his confidential 
Ministers, the King received the English gentlemen at the 
usual spot; and afcer the wonted ceremonies, the business com- 
menced. Outran! presented to the King a letter from the 
Governor-General, Avhich contained, in terms of courteous ex- 
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planation, tlie senteucB that had heen passed upon him, and 
urged him not to resist it. A draft of the proposed treaty "was 
then placed in his hands. He received it with a passionate 
burst of grief, declared that treaties were only between equals ; 
that there was no need for him to sign it, as the British would 
do with him and his possessions as they pleased ; they had 
taken his honour and his country, and he would not ask them 
foi the means of maintaining his life. All that he sought was 
permission to proceed to England, and cast himself and his 
sorrows at the foot of the Throne. Nothing could move him 
from his resolution not to sign the treaty. He uncovered his 
head; placed his turban in the hands of the Eesident, and 
sorrowfully declared that title, rank, honour, everything were 
gone ; and that now the British Government, which had made 
his grandfather a King, might reduce him to nothing, and 
consign him to obscurity. 

In this exaggerated display of helplessness there was some- 
thing too characteristically Oriental for any part of it to be 
assigned to European prompting. But if the scene had been 
got up expressly for an English audience, it could not have 
been more cunningly contrived to increase the appearance of 
harshness and cruelty with which the friends of the King were 
prepared to invest the act of dethronement. No man was more 
likely than Outram to have been doubly pained, in the midst 
of all his painful duties, by the unmanly prostration of the 
King. To deal harshly with one who declared himself so feeble 
and defenceless, was like striking a woman or a cripple. But 
five milli ons of people were not to be given up, from generation 
to generation, to suffering and sorrow, because an effeminate 
Prince, when told he was no longer to have the power of 
inflicting measiireless vrrongs on his country, burst into tears, 
said that he was a miserable wretch, and took off his turban 
instead of taking out his sword. 

There was nothing now left for Outram but to issue a pro- 
clamation, prepared for him in Calcntta, declaring the province 
of Oudh to be thenceforth, for ever, a component part of the 
British Indian Empire, It went forth to the people of Oudh ; 
and the people of Oudh, without a murmur, accepted their 
new masters. There were no popular -risings. Not a blow 
was struck in^ defence of the native dynasty of Oudh. The 
whole population went over quietly to their new rulers, and 
the country, for a time, was outwardly more tranquil than before. 
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Tills was tlie last act of Lord Dalitonsie’s Ministry. When 
lie placed the Portfolio of Government in the hands of Lord 
Canning, the British officers to whom had heen entrusted the 
work of reforming the administration of Oudh were dis- 
charging their prescribed duties with an energy which seemed 
to promise the happiest results. The King was still obstinate 
and sullen. He persisted in refusing to sign the treaty or to 

■C120 000 ficcept the proposed stipend of twelve lakhs; and 
though he had thought better of the idea of casting 
himself at the foot of the British Throne, he had made arrange- 
ments to send his nearest kindred — his mother, his brother, and 
his son — to England to perform a vicarious act of obeisance, 
and to clamour for his rights. 

With what result the administration, as copied closely from 
the Panjabi system, was wrought out in detail, will be shown 
at a subsequent stage of this narrative. It was thought, as the 
work proceeded in quietude and in seeming pro.sperity, that it 
wms a great success ; and it gladdened the heart of the Govern- 
ment in Leadenhall-street, to think of the accomplishment of 
this peaceful revolution. But that the measure itself made a 
very bad imiiression on the minds of the people of India, is not 
to be doubted ; not because of the deposition of a King who 
had abused his powers ; not because of the introduction of a 
new system of administration for the benefit of the people ; 
but because the humanity of the act wms soiled by the profit 
which w’-e derived from it ; and to tbe comprehension of the 
multitude it appeared that the good of the people, which we 
had vaunted w^hilst serving ourselves, was nothiug more than 
a pretest and a sham ; and that w^e had simply estinguished 
one of the few remaining Muhammadan States of India that 
we might add so many thousands of square miles to our British 
territories, and so many millions of rupees to the revenues of 
the British Empire in the East. And who, it was asked, could 
be safe, if we thus treated one w’’ho had over been the most 
faithful of our allies? 
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Whilst great priBcipalities were tliiis being absorbed and 
ancient sovereignties extinguished, a war of extermination no 
less fatal in its effects, but more noiseless in its operations, was 
being waged against the nobility and gentry of the countiy. 
The original proclamation of this war did not emanate from 
Lord Dalhousie, The measures by which the native aristocracy 
were destroyed were not primarily his measures. It was the 
policy of the times to recognise nothing between the Prince and 
the Peasant ; a policy which owed its birth not to one but to 
many ; a policy, the greatest practical exposition of which was 
the Settlement of the Xorth-West ProAdnces. It was adopted 
in pure good faith and with the most benevolent intentions. It 
had the sanction of many wise and good men. It was not the 
policy by which such statesmen as John Malcolm, George 
Clerk, and Henr}* Lawrence sought to govern the people ; but 
it was sanctified by the genius of John Lawrence, and of the 
Gamaliel at whose feet he had sat, the virtuous, pure-minded 
James Thomason. 

To biing the dii*eot authority of the British Government to 
bear upon the great masses of the j)eople, without the interven- 
tion of any powerful section of their own countrymen — to 
.ignore, indeed, the existence of all governing classes but the 
European officers, who carried out the behests of that Govern- 
ment — .'-eeined to be a wise and humane system of protection. 
It wns intended to shelter the many from the injurious action 
of the interests and the passions of the few. The utter wnrth- 
lessness of the upper classes was assumed to be a fact ; and it 
wns honestly believed that the obliteration of the aristocracy of 
the land wns the greatest benefit that could be confen*ed on the 
people. And thus it happened that whilst the native sove- 
reigns of India w^ere one by one being extinguished, the native 
aristocracy’- had become w’-eU-nigh extinct. 

Doubtless, w^e started upon a theory sound in the abstract, 
intent only on promoting the greatest happiness of the greatest 
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mimber; but if we bad allowed ourselves to understand tbe 
genius and tbe institutions of tbe people, we should bave re- 
spected tbe rights, natural and acquired, of all classes of tbe 
community, instead of worldng out any abstract theory of our 
own. It was in tbe very nature of things necessary, ine-^dtable, 
that tbe extension of British rule, followed always by a recon- 
struction of tbe administration, and a substitution of civil and 
military establishments fashioned upon our ovti models and 
composed of our own people, should bave deprived many of the 
chief people.of their official rank and official emoluments, and 
cast them adrift upon the world, either to seek new fields of 
adventure in the unabsorbed Native States, or to fester into a 
disaffected and dangerous class sullenly biding their time. This 
is old story ; an old comifiaint.' Half a century before the time 
of which I am now writing, it had been alleged to be one of 
the main causes of that national outburst in Southern India 
Icnown as the mutiny of Vellur. But this very necessity for 
the extinction of the old race of high native functionaries, often 
hereditary office-bearers, ought to have rendered us all the more 
desirous to perpetuate the nobiHty whose greatness was derived 
from the Land. It is true that the titles of the landed gentry 
whom we found in possession were, in some cases, neither of 
very ancient date nor of very unquestionable origin. But, what- 
soever the nature of their tenures, we found them in the posses- 
sion of certain rights or privileges allowed to them by the 
Governments which we had supplanted, and our first care should 
have been to confirm and secure their enjoyment of them. We 
might have done this without sacrificing the rights of others. 
Indeed, we might have done it to the full contentment of the 
inferior agricultural classes. But many able English states-, 
men, especially in Upper India, had no toleration for any one 
who might properly be described as a Native Gentleman. They 
had large sympathies and a comprehensive humanity, but still 
they could not embrace any other idea of the Native Gentry of 
India than that of an institution to be righteously obliterated 
for the benefit of the great mass of the people. 

There were two processes by which this depression of the 
privileged classes was effected. The one was known by the 
name of a Settlement, the other was called Eesumption. It 
would be out of place here, if I had the ability, to enter minutely 
into the difficult question of landed tenures in India. It is an 
old story now, that when that clever coxcomb, Victor J acque- 
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mont, aslcecl Holt Maclconzio to explain to him in a five minutes' 
conversation the various systems of Land Eovenno obtaining; in 
different parts of tho country, the experienced civilian replied 
that he had been for twenty years endeavourinp; to understand 
tho subject and had not mastered it yet. Such a rebuke oui^ht 
to bo remembered. The little that I have to say on tlio subject 
shall be said with tho least possible use of technical terms, and 
with the one object of making tho general reader ac(iuaintcd 
with the process by which tho substance of tho great land- 
holders in Upper India was diminished by the action of tho 
British Govenimcnt. 

In the Literature of India tho word “Settlement'’ is one of 
such frequent occurrence, and to tho Indian resident 
it convoys such a distinct idea, that there is some 
danger of forgetting that tho general reader may not 
bo equally conversant vriih tho exact meaning of the term. It 
may therefore, perhaps, be advantageous!}’ explained that as the 
Indian Revenue is mainly denved from the land, it is of the 
lii*st importance, on tho acquisition of new territory, clearly to 
ascertain the persons from whom tho Government dues are to be 
exacted, and the amount that is payable by each. Wo may call 
it Rent or we may call it Eo venue, it little matters. The ad- 
justment of the mutual relations between the Government and 
the agriculturists was Imown as tho Settlement of the Eevenuo. 
It was an aiTair of as much ^utal interest and concernment to 
the one as to tho other, for to be charged with the pajunent of 
the Revenue was to be acknowledged as the proprietor of the 
land. 

When wo first took possession of tho country ceded by the 
Nawab-Wazir of Oudh, or conquered from tho Mara thus, all 
sorts of proprietors presented themselves, and our officers, 
having no special theories and no overriding prejudices, were 
willing to consider the claims of all, whether small or great 
holders, whom they found in actual possession ; and brief settle- 
ments or engagements were made with them, pending a more 
thorough investigation of their rights. There was, doubtless, 
at first a good deal of ignorance on our part, and a good deal of 
wrong-doing and usurpation on tho part of those with whom 
we were called upon to deal. But the landed gentry of these 
Ceded and Conquered Provinces, though they suffered by the 
extension of tho British Raj, were not deliberately destroyed by 
a theory. It was the inevitable tendency of our Regulations, 

VOL. I. I 
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especially of tliat great Mystery of Iniquity, tlie Sale Law, and 
of tlio immigration of astute native functionaries from the 
Lower Provinces, which inaugurated our rule, to subvert the 
supremacy of the old landholders. Under the system, which 
we introduced, men who had been 2)roprietors of vast tracts of 
country as far as the eye could reach, shrivelled into tenants of 
mud-huts and jiossessors only of a few cooking-pots. The pro- 
cess, though certain in its results, was gradual in its operation ; 
and the ruin which it entailed was incidental, not systematic. 
It was ignorantly suffered, not deliberately decreed. But, at a 
later period, when a new political creed had grown up among 
onr British functionaries in India, and upon officers of this new 
school devolved the duty of fixing the relations of the agricul- 
tural classes with the British Government, the great besom of 
the Settlement swept out the remnant of the landed gentry 
from their baronial i^ossessions, and a race of peasant- ju'oprietors 
were recognised as the legitimate inheritors of the soil. 

How this happened may be briefly stated. A Permanent 
Settlement on the Bengal model had been talked of, ordered 
and counter-ordered ; but for nearly a third part of a century, 
under a series of brief engagements with holders of different 
kinds, uncertainty and confusion prevailed, injurious both to 
the Government and to the People. But in the time of Lord 
1833 Bentinck an order went forth for the revision of 

this system or no-system, based upon a detailed survey and 
a clearly recorded definition of rights, and what is known in 
History as the Settlement of the Horth-IYest Provinces was 
then formally commenoed. 

That it was benevolently designed and conscientiously exe- 
cuted, is not to be doubted. But it was marred by a Theory. 
In the pursuit of right, the framers of the settlement fell into 
wrong. Striving after justioe, they perpetrated injustice. 
Nothing conld be sounder than the declared principle, that 
“ it was the duty of the Government to ascertain and pro- 
tect all existing rights, those of the poor and humble villager 
as well as those of the rich and influential Talukdar.”*' It 
was said that this principle had been not' onlj^ asserted, but 

* See letter of Mr. John Thornton, Secretary to Government, North-'West 
Provinces, to Mr. H. M. Elliot, Secretar}’’ to Board of Revenue, April SO, 
1845. It is added, 'with undoniahle truth, that ‘‘ in so far as this is done 
with care and diligence, will the measure he successful in placing property on 
a healthy and sound footing.” > 
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acted upon. But the fact is, that the practice halted a long 
■way behind the principle. Such were the feelings with which 
many of our officers regarded the great landholders, that equal 
justice between the conflicting claims and interests of the two 
classes was too often ignored. There were scales over the eyes 
of commonly clear-sighted men when they came to look at 
this question in the face, and therefore the “ poor and humble 
villager” had a full measure of justice, pressed do^vn and 
running over, whilst the “rich and influential Talukdar” had 
little or none. 

There are few who have not become familiar '^vith this word 
TdluMar ; who do not know that an influential class of men so 
styled in virtue of certain rights or interests in the land, were 
dispossessed of those rights or interests and reduced to absolute 
ruin. It must be understood, however, that the j)ropiietary 
rights of which I speak were very diflerent from the rights of 
landed property in England. The Talukdar was little more 
than an hereditary revenue-contractor. His right was the right 
to all the just rents paid by the actual occupants, after satisfac- 
tion of the Government claims. His property was the rent 
minus the revenue of a particular estate. This Talukdari 
right, or light of collection, was distinct from the Zamindari 
right, or proprietaiy right in the soil. The Talukdar, who 
paid to Government the revenue of a large cluster of villages, 
had, perhaps, a proprietary right in some of these small estates ; 
perhaps, in none. The proprietary right, in most instances, 
lay with the village communities. And it was the main effort 
of the English officers, engaged in the Settlement of the North- 
West Provinces, to bring these village occupants into direct 
relations with the Government, and to receive from them the 
amount of the assessment fixed upon their several estates. 

Now it was a just and fitting thing that the rights of these 
-slllage proprietors should be clearly defined. But it was not 
always just that the Government should enter into direct 
engagements with them and drive out the intervening Talukdar. 
The actual occupants might, in a former generation, have been 
a consequence only of a pre-existing Talukdari right, as in cases 
where cultivators had been located on waste lands by a con- 
tractor or grantee of the State ; or the Talukdar might have 
acquired his position by pui*chase, by favour, perhaps by fraud, 
after the location of the actual occupants ; still it was a pro- 
prietary interest, perhaps centuries old. Let us explain their 

I 2 
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position as we may, these Tdliikdars constituted the landed 
aristocracy of the countiy ; they had recognised manorial rights ; 
they had, in many instances, all the dignity and power of great 
feudal barons, and, doubtless, often turned that power to bad 
account. But whether for good or for evil, in past years, we 
found them existing as a recognised institution ; and it was at 
the same time a cruel wong and a grievous error to sweep it 
awaj^ as though it were an encumbrance and an usurpation. 

The theory of the Settlement officers was that the village 
Zamindars had an inalienable right in the soil, and that the 
Talukdar was little better than an upstart and an impostor. 
All the defects in his tenure were rigidly scanned; all the 
vices of his character were violently exaggerated. He was 
written down as a fraudulent upstart and an unscrupulous 
oppressor. To oust a Talukdar was held by some young Settle- 
ment officers to be as great an achievement as to shoot a tiger ; 
and it was done, too, with just as clear a conviction of the 
benefit conferred upon the district in which the animal prowled 
and marauded. It was done honestly, conscientiously, labor- 
iously, as a deed entitling the doer to the gratitude of mankind. 
There was something thorough in it that- wrung an unwilling 
admiration even from those who least approved. It was a grand 
levelling system, reducing eveiything to first j^rinciples and a 
delving Adam. Who was a gentleman and a Talukdar, they 
asked, when these time-honoured Village Communities were 
first established on the soil? So the Settlement Officer, in pur- 
suit of the great scheme of restitution, was fain to sweep out 
the Landed Gentry and to applaud the good thing he had 
done.^* 

And if one, by happy chance, was brought back by a saving 
hand, it was a mercy and a miracle ; and the exception which 
proved the rule. The chances against him were many and 
great, for he had divers ordeals to pass through, and he seldom 
survived them all. It was the wont of many Settlement officers 
to assist the solution of knotty questions of proprietary right 
by a reference to personal character and conduct, so that when 
the claims of a great Talukdar could not be altogether ignored, 


^ In sober official language, described by Lieutenant-Governor Robertson 
as “the prevailing, and perhaps excessive, readiness to reduce extensive 
properties into minute portions, and to substitute, whenever there was an 
opportunity, a village community for an individual landholder.’* 
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it ^vas declared that lie was a rogue or a fool — porha]is an 
atrocious coinpouiid of hoth — and that ho had fcadeited, hy 
oppressions and cruelties, or hy noglecis sea reel}’ less cruel, all 
claim to the compassion of the State. They gave the man a 
had name, and straightway they went nut ruin him. A 
single illustration will sufiiee. One of the e:rrat landlmlders 
thns consigned to ])ordition was the IMjjih ut ^lainjjiin. Of 
an old and iionoured family, distinguislied tor loyalty’ and gool 
service to the British Governmenr, he was the 'rilliikdar of a 
large estate comprising nearly two hnndrod villages, and was 
amongst the most influential of the landed ari sine racy ol that 
part of the country, 'fhe .Settlement ofiicer was om^ (^f the 
ablest and he>t of his c]as>. Fulfilling the great 
promise of lii^ youth, he afterwards attained to the Eiraon- 

liighest po^t in those very Pn^vinces, an eminence 
from wliicli he might soronely contemplate tlie fact, tliat tlio 
theory (>f the Dead-Level is again "'t natu'e, and cannot ho 
enfoi ced ^vithout a convulsion. Bui, in the early days of 
which I am speaking, a gieat Tululidar was to him what it 
was to others of the same school : luid In* represented that the 
Paiah, himself incmupei-nt almost to the point of imbecility, 
wa^ surroTinded hv agents of tlie worst character, who in his 
name had heen guilty of all kinds of cruelty and oppression. 
Until as he was said to he for the management of so largo an 
<*.s;ate, it would, according to the prevailing creed, have been 
a riirliteons act to exclude him from it; hut it was neces-ary, 
according to rule, to espy also a flaw in his tenure; so it was 
tound that he bad a just proprietary right in only about a 
fourth of the two hundred villages." ‘ It was proposed, there- 
fore, that his territorial greatness should to this extent ho 
shorn down in the future Settlement, and that the bulk of the 
property should he settled with the village communities, whoso 
rights, whatever they might originally have been, had lain for 
a century in abeyance. 

Above the Settlement officer, in the ascending scale of our 
Administrative Agency, was the Commissioner ; above the 
Commissioner, the Board of Revouuo ; above the Board of 
Revenue, the Lieutenant-Governor. In this cluster of gra- 


* The exact number was 1S9, of which it was ruled that the Rajah could 
justly be recorded as proprietor only of 51. A moiiey-comppuHatiou, in the 
ehape of a percentage, was to he given him for the loss of the rest. 
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duated authorities the Old and New School alternated like the 
Black and White of a chess-hoard. The recommendations of 
George Edmonstone were stoutly opposed hj Robert Hamilton. 
The sharp, incisive logic of the Commissioner cut through the 
fallacious reasoning of the Settlement officer. “He was of 
opinion that the value of landed possessions and the import- 
ance attached to them could never be made up by a monej" 
allowance; that the imbecility of the Rajah, if affording a 
justification for his being relieved from the management of his 
estate, could-be none for depriving his family of their inherit- 
ance ; and that it was inconsistent to denounce as oppressive 
in a native ruler the same measures of sale and dispossession 
which were adopted by our own Government towards Revenue 
defaulters.”"' But the Board, of which the living principle was 
Robert Bird, dissented from the views of the Commissioner, 
and upheld the levelling processes of the Settlement officer. 
Then Lieutenant-Governor Robertson appeared upon the scene, 
and the decision of the Board was flung back upon them as 
the unjust growth of a vicious, generalising sj^stem, which 
wo\ild break up every large estate in the country into minute 
fractions, and destroy the whole aristocracj^ of the country. 
He could not see that, on the score either of invalidity of 
tenure or of administrative incapacity, it would be just to pare 
down the Rajah’s estate to one-fourth of its ancestral dimen- 
sions ; so he ruled that the settlement of the whole ought 
rightly to be made with the Talukdar.f But the vicissitudes 
of the case were not even then at an end. The opposition of 


* Despatch of Court of Directors, August 13, 1851. 

t The Lieutenant-Governor recordetl his opinion, that no proof of the 
Rajah^s mismanagement, such as could justify his exclusion, had been adduced; 
that the evidence in support of the proprietary claims of the Zamindars was 
insufficient and inconclusive ; that if the Zamindars ever possessed the rights 
attributed to them, they had not been in the active enjoyment of them for 
upwards of a century, while the Rajah’s claims had been admitted for more 
than four generations; that, admitting the inconvenience which might some- 
times result from the recognition of the superior malgoosar, it would not be 
reconcilable with good feeling or justice to deal as the Board proposed to do, 
with one found in actual and long-acknowledged possession. He condemned 
the practice of deciding cases of this nature on one invariable and generalising 
principle ; stated that he could discover no sufficient reason for excluding the 
Rajah of Mainpuri from the management of any of the villages composing the 
Taluk of Minclianah ; and finally withheld his confirmation of the settlement 
concluded with the village Zamindars, directing the engagements to betaken 
from the Talukdar .” — Despatch of Court of Directors^ August 13, 1851. 
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tho Board caused soiuo delay in the issue of the formal instruc- 
-Ions of Government for tlio recognition of the Tuhikdar, and 
before the settlement had been made vnth the Hajali, Kohertson 
had resigned his to another. That other \vas 
i man of the satne school, vitli no greater passion 
than his predecessor for the su])version of the landed 
gentry; hut sickness rendered his tenure of office too brieC 
and, before the close of the year, ho v'as succeeded 
by one 'whose name is not to bo mentioned vdtiiont 
respect — the honoured son of an lionoured fatlicr — the much- 
praised, inuch-lamontcd Thomason. He was tts 
earnest and as honest as the men who Iiad gone 
hefore him ; hut Ids strtmg and sincere convictions lay all in 
the other waj*. lie was one of the chief teachers in the Now 
School, and so strong was his faith in its doctrines tlint ho 
regarded, with feelings akin to wondering comj)asbi»m, as men 
whom God liad given over to a strong delusion that they 
should believe a lie, all who still cherished the opinions which 
lie had done so inuch to explode.* Supreme in the North- 
'^yest Provinces, he found the case of the blainpuri Ka]ah 
still formally before the Government. No final orders had 
been issued, so ho issued them. The besom of the Settlement 
swept the great Talukdar out of three-fourths of the e.state, aud 
the village proprietors were left to engage with Government 
for all the rest in his stead. 

It is admitted now, even by men who were personally con- 
cerned in this great work of the Settlement of Northern India, 
that it involved a grave political error. It was, undoubtedly, 
to convert into bitter enemies those whom sound policy wonicl 
have made the friends and supporters of the State. 3Ien of the 
Old School had seen plainly from the first that by these measures 


* See, for cxnrai)le, Lis reflections on tlio contumiioy of Boulderaon, of 
whom ^Ir. TLomnsou says : With much honesty of i)nnci])Io ho is possessed 
of a constitution of mind which prevents him from readily ndoptinj^ tlio prin- 
ciples of others, or acting upon their rules. A great part of his Indian career 
1ms Leon passed in opposition to the prevailing maxims of the day, and he 
finds himself conscientiously adverse to what has been done.” With respect to 
these prevailing maxims, Mr. F. II. Eobinson, of tho Civil Service, in a pamphlet 
published in 1855, quotes tho signifieunt observation of an old Kasaldur of 
Gardener’s Ilorse, who said to him : No doubt the wisdom of the new gentle- 
men had shown them the folly and the ignorance of the gentlomeu of tho old 
time, on whom it pleased God, nevortheless, to bestow tho government of 
India.” 
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were sowing broadcast the seeds of future trouble, Fore- 
most among these was the veteran Director Tucker, who had 
been engaged in the first settlement of the Ceded and Con- 
quered Provinces, and who knew as well as any man what 
rights existed on our original assumption of the government of 
those territories, The way to conciliate the pea- 
santry,” he wrote, “ or to improve their condition, 
is not, I think, by dissolving the connection between them and 
the superior Talukdars, or village Zamindars. The one we 
have, I fear^ entirely displaced ; but we cannot destroy the 
mcmoiy of their past or the consciousness of their present state. 
They were once prosperous, and their descendants must feel 
that they are no longer so. They are silent, because the natives 
of India are accustomed to endure and to submit to the will of 
their rulers ; but if an enemy appear on our Western frontier, 
or if an insurrection unhappily take place, we shall find these 
Talukdars, I apprehend, in the adverse ranks, and their ryots 
and retainers ranged under the same standard.” And a quarter 
of a century later, one who had receried the traditions of this 
school unbroken from Thomas Campbell Eobertson, at whose feet 
he had sat, wrote that he had long been pointing out that, 

although the old families were being displaced fast, we could 
not destroy the memory of the past, or dissolve the ancient 
connexion between them and their people ; and said distinctly 
that, in the event of any insurrection occurring, we should find 
this great and influential body, through whom we can alone 
hope to keep under and control the rural masses, ranged against 
us on the side of the enemy, with theii' hereditary followers and 
retainers rallying around them, in spite of our attempts to 
separate their interests.” “ My warnings,” he added, were 
unheeded, and I was treated as an alarmist, who, having hitherto 
served only in the political department of the State, and being 
totally inexperienced in Kevenue matters, could give no sound 
opinion on the subject.” 

Warnings of this kind were, indeed, habitually disregarded ; 
Treatment of the and the System, harsh in itself, was carried out, in 
native gentry. some cases harshly and uncomj)romisingly, almost 
indeed as though there were a pleasure in doing it". It is true 

Personal Adventures during the Indian Rebellion. By William Ed- 
wards, B.G.S., Judge of Banaras, and late Magistrate and Collector of 
Badaon, in Roliilkhand. 
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that men dejnived of their vested interests in great estates 
were recommended for money-payments direct from the Trea- 
sury ; hut this was no compjensation for the loss of the land, 
with all the dignity derived from manorial rights and baronial 
privileges, and it was sometimes felt to be an insult. It was 
not even the fashion in those daj’S to treat the Native Gentry 
with ^personal courtesy and conciliation. Some of the great 
masters of the school, men of the highest probitj’’ and benevo- 
lence, are said to have failed in this vuth a great failure, as 
lamentable as it was surprising. ‘‘ In the matter of discourtesy 
to the native gentry,” wrote Colonel Sleeinun to John Colvin, 
“I can only say that Robert Blertins Bird insulted them, when- 
ever he had an ojDportunity of doing so ; and that Mr. Thomason 
was too apt to imitate him in this as iu other things. Of 
course their example was followed by too many of their 
followers and admirers.” ^ 

And whilst all this was going on, there was another process in 
active operation by which the position of the privi- 
leged classes was still further reduced. There is not 
one of the manj^' difficulties, which the acquisition of a 
new country entails upon ns, more serious than that which arises 
from the multiplicity of privileges and prescriptions, territorial, 
and official, which, undetermined by any fixed principle, have 
existed under the Native Government which we have supplanted. 
Even at the outset of our administrative career it is difficult to 
deal with these in-egular claims, but the difficult}^ is multiplied 
tenfold by delay. The action of our Government in all such 
cases should be prompt and unvarying. Justice or Injustice 
should be quick in its operation and equal in its effects. Ac- 
customed to revolutions of empire and mutations of fortune, the 
native mind readily comprehends the idea of confiscation as the 
immediate result of conquest. Mere}’’ and forbearance at such 
time are not expected, and are little understood. The descent 
of the strong hand of the conqueror upon all existing rights 
and privileges is looked for with a feeling of submission to 
inevitable fate ; and at such a time no one wonders, scarcely 
any one complains, when the acts of a former Government 
are ignored, and its gifts are violently resumed. 


♦ See Correspondence annexed to published edition of Sleeman’s Oudh 
Diary. I have been told by men whose authority is entitled to respect, that 
the statement is to be received with caution. 
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Under former Grovernments, and, indeed, in tlie earlier days 
of OTir own, there had been large alienations of revenue in favour 
of persons who had rendered good service to the State, or had 
otherwise acquired the favour of the rulers of the land. These 
rent-free tenures were of many different kinds. A volume 
might he filled with an account of them. Some were burdened 
with conditions ; some were not. Some were personal life- 
grants; some were hereditary and perpetual. Some were of 
old standing; some were of recent origin. Some had been 
fairly earned or justly acquired ; others were the vile growth of 
fraud and corruption. They varied no less in the circumstances 
of their acquisition than in their intrinsic character and inhe- 
rent conditions. But anyhow they were for some time a part 
of our system, and had come to be regarded as the rights of the 
occupants. Every year which saw men in undisturbed posses- 
sion seemed to strengthen those rights. An inquiry, at the 
outset of our career of administration, into the validity of all 
such tenures wfould have been an intelligible proceeding. 
Doubtless, indeed, it was expected. But years jiassed, and the 
danger seemed to have passed with them. Nay, more, the in- 
activity, seemingly the indifference, of the British Government, 
with respect to those whom we found in possession, emboldened 
others to fabricate similar rights, and to lay claim to immunities 
which they had never enjoyed under their native masters. 

In Bengal this manufacture of rent-free tenures was carried 
Ben-^ai largely diminished the legiti- 

° ‘ mate revenue of the country. A very considerable 
portion of these tenures was the growth of the transition-period 
immediately before and immediately after our assumption of the 
Diwani, or Eevenue- Administration, of Bengal, Bihar, and Orisa. 

At the time of the great Permanent Settlement 
the rent-free holders were called upon to register 
their claims to exemption from the payment of the Govern- 
ment dues, and their grounds of exemption ; and as they still 
remained in possession they believed that their rights and privi- 
leges had been confirmed to them. The Permanent Settlement, 
indeed, was held to be the Magna Oharta of the privileged 
classes ; and for more than forty years men rejoiced in their 
freeholds, undisturbed by any thoughts of invalidity of title or 


insecurity of tenure. 

But after this lapse of years, when Eraud itself 
op^eraUon. might reasonably have pleaded a statute of limita- 
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tions, the English revenue- officer awoke to a sense of the wrongs 
endured by his Government. So much revenue alienated : so 
many worthless sinecurists living in indolent contentment at 
the cost of the State, enjoying vast privileges and immunities, 
to the injury of the great mass of the People. Surely" it was a 
scandal and a reproach ! Then well-read, clever secretaries, 
with a turn for historical illustration, discovered a ])auillel 
between this grievous state of things in Bengal and that which 
preceded the great revolution in France, when the privileges of 
the old nobility pressed out the very life of the nation, until 
the day of reckoning and retribution came, with a mure dire 
tyranny of its own. Viewed in this light, it was held to be an 
imperative duty to Colbertise the Lakhirajdars of the Lower 
Provinces.* So the resumption-officer was let loose upon the 
land. Titles were called for ; proofs of validity were to be estab- 
lished, to the satisfaction of the Government functionary. But 
in families, Avhich seldom last a generation without seeing their 
houses burnt dovui, and in a climate which during some months 
of the 3’ ear is made up of incessant rains, and during others of 
steamy exhalations — where the devouring damp, and the still 
more devouring insect, consume all kinds of perishable property’, 
even in stout-walled houses, it would have been strange if 
genuine documentaiy evidence had been forthcoming at the 
right time. It was an awful thing, after so man^^ 3’’ears of un- 
disturbed possession, to be called upon to establish proofs, when 
the only proof was actual incumbency. A reign of terror then 
commenced. And if, when thus threatened, the weak Bengali 
had not sometimes betaken himself in self-defence to the ready 
weapons of forgerj^ he must have changed his nature under 
the influence of his fears. That what ensued may properl}^ be 
described as wholesale confiscation is not to be doubted. Expert 


* “ In a memoir of the Great Colbert I read the following words, which 
are exactly descriptive of the nature of the pretensions of the great mass of 
the Lakhirajdars, and of the present measures of the Government ; ‘ Under 
the pernicious system which exempted the nobility from payment of direct 
taxes, a great number of persons had fraudulently assumed titles and claimed 
rank, while another class had obtained immunity from taxation by the 
prostitution of Court favour, or the abuse of official privileges. These cases 
Colberi caused to be investigated, and those who- failed in making out a 
legal claim to immunity were compelled to pa)^ their share of the public 
burdens, to the relief of the labouring classes, on wliom nearly the whole 
weight of taxation fell.’ ” — See Letters of Gauntlet, addressed to the Calcutta 
Papers of 1838. 
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young revenue-officers settled scores of cases in a day ; and 
families, -who had held possession of inherited estates for long 
years, and never doubted the security of their tenure, found 
themselves suddenly deprived of their freeholds and compelled 
to pay or to go. That the State had been largely defrauded, at 
some time or other, is more than probable. Many, it is admitted, 
were in possession who had originally no good title to the 
exemption they enjoyed. But manj^ also, whose titles were 
originally valid, could produce no satisfactory evidence of their 
validity : so* the fraudulent usurper and- the rightful possessor 
were involved in one common ruin. 

The success of these operations was loudly vaunted at the 
time. A social revolution had been accomplished, to the mani- 
fest advantage of the State, and at no cost, it was said, of 
popular discontent. The Bengali is proverbially timid, patient, 
and long-suffering. But there were far-seeing men who said, 
even at that time, that though a strong Government might 
do this with impunity in those lower provinces, they must 
beware how they attempt similar spoliation in other parts of 
India, especially in those from which the Native Army was 
recruited. If you do, it was prophetically said, you will some 
day find yourselves holding India only with European troops. 
The probability of alieuatiog by such measures the lo^^alty of 
the military classes was earnestly discussed in the European 
journals of Calcutta ; and it was said, by those who defended 


The following, written a quarter of a century ago, affords a curious 
glimpse of the apprehensions even then entertained by far-seeing men : 
“ 'W'e would just hint by the way to those who have planned this very 
extraordinary attach upon vested rights, that the Sipahis are almost all 
landholders, many of them Brahmans, whose families are supported by the 
charitable foundations which it is now sought to confiscate and destroy. 
The alarm has not yet, we believe, spread to the Army, but it has not been 
without its causes of complaints; and we would very calmly and respectfully 
put it to our rulers, whether it is w^ise or prudent to run the risk to which 
this Resumption measure would sooner or later infallibly lead. The native 
soldier has long been in the habit of placing implicit reliance upon British 
faith and honour ; but let the charm once be broken, let the confiscation of 
rent-free land spread to tliose provinces out of which our Array is recruited, 
and the consequences may be that we shall very soon have to trust for our 
security to British troops alone. The Government may then learn rather 
late that revenue is not the only thing needful, and that tlieir financial 
arithmetic, instead of malring twice tw'o equal to one, as Swift says was the 
case in Ireland, may end by extracting from the same process of multiplica- 
“tion just nothing at all.” — Englishman^ November 2, 1838. 
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the measure, that it ^vas not intended to extend these resump- 
tion operations to other parts of the country. But scarcely any 
part of the country escaped ; scarcely any race of men, holding 
rent-free estates of any land, felt secure in the possession of 
rights and privileges which they had enjoyed under Mughul 
and Mardtha rule, and had helioved that they could still 
enjoy under the Eaj of the Christian ruler. 

Jn the North-West Provinces it was part of the duty of 
the Settlement officer to inquire into rent-free 
tenures, and to resume or to release from assessment 
the lands thus held. The feelings with which the 
task imposed upon him was regarded varied with the character 
and the opinions of the functionary thus employed ; hut whilst 
those who were disposed to look compassionately upon doubtful 
claims, or believed that it would be sound policy to leave men 
in undisturbed possession even of what might have been in the 
first instance unrighteously acquired, were few, the disciples of 
Bird and Thomason, who viewed all such alienations of revenue 
as unmixed evils, and considered that any respect shown to 
men who were described as “drones who do no good in the 
public hive” was an injury’' done to the tax-paying community 
at large, were many and powerful, and left their impression on 
the land. Eejoicing in the great principle of the Dead-Level, 
the Board commonly supported the views of the resumptionist ; 
and but for the intervention of Mr. Robertson, the Lieutenant- 
Governor, there would scarcely, at the end of the Settlement 
operations, have been a rent-free tenure^ in the land. ^ There 
was sometimes a show of justice on the side of resumption, for 
the immunity had been granted, in the first instance, as pay- 
ment for service no longer demanded, or what had heen 
originally merely a life-grant had assumed the character of an 
hereditary assignment. Perhaps there was sometimes more 
than suspicion that in unsettled times, when there was a sort 
of scramble for empire, privileges of this kind had heen fabri- 
cated or usurped ; hut in other instances strong proofs of 
A^alidity were ignored, and it has heen freely stated, even by 
men of their O’wn order, that these earnest-minded civilians 
“ rejected royal firmans and other authentic documents,” and 
brought upon the great rent-roll of the Company lands which 
had heen for many generations free from assessment. Nay, 
even the highest authority, in the great Settlement epoch, 
declared that “ the Settlement officer swept up, without inquiry, 
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every patch of iniregistered land ; even those exempted hy a 
suhseqiicnt order, vdiich did not come out until five-sixths of 
the tenures had been resumed.’^ In one district, that of Farm- 
hhabad, ‘‘the obligations of a treaty and the direct orders of 
Government v’cro but liglitl}’' dealt with ; and in all, a total 
disregard was evinced for the acts even of such men as Warren 
Hastings and Lord Lake.” ^ In every case what was done was 
done conscientiously, in the assured belief that it was for the 
general good of the people; but the very knowledge that was 
most vauntod, a knowledge of the institutions and the temper 
of the nalives, was that which they most lacked. They were 
wrecked upon the dangerous coast of Little Learning, 

Tliere wore, liowevcr, it has been said, some men engaged in 
those great Settlement operations who were not smitten with 
this unappeasable earth-hunger, and who took altogether an- 
other view both of the duty and of the policy of the State. 
Mr. i\Iansel, of whose eager desire, so honourably OAunced at a 
later period, to uphold the Native States of India I have already’' 
spoken, was the jmincipal exponent of these exceptional opin- 
ions. “ If it he of importance,” he wrote, in his Eeport on the 
Settlement of the Agra District, “to conciliate the affections of 
the peo]3lo, as well as to govern by the action of naked penal 
laws; if it be important that the natural tendency of every 
part of native sociotj^ in these provinces, to sink into one 
wretched level of poverty and ignorance, should, as a principle, 
he checked as far as possible by the acts of GoA^ernmeni ; if it 
bo important that the jnide of ancestry and nobility, the valour 
of past times, and ibo national character of a country, should be 
cherished in recollection, as ennobling feelings to the human 
mind, I knoAv of no act to which I could point with more 
satisfaction, as a zealous servant of Government, than the 
generous manner in Avhich the restoration of the family of the 
Badawar Eajah to rank and fortune was made hy the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of Agra ; and I cannot refrain from allowing 
myself to echo, for the inhabitants of this part of the country, 
that feeling, in a report of necessity, largely connected with the 
Avelfare and happiness of the district of Agra.” Mr. Robertson 
had granted the Badawar Jaghir to the adopted son of the 
deceasGtl Rajah, and it was the recognition of this adoption 


Minuto of Mr. Robertson, Lieutenant-Goveruor of tlie North- West 
Provinces, quoted in Dispatch of tto Court of Directors, August 13, ISol. 
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wliicli so rejoiced the heart of the sympathising Settlement 
officer. 

As the events of which I am about to write ocouiTed, for the 
most part, in Northern India, it is to the disturbing causes in 
that part of the country that the introductory section of this 
book is mainly devoted. But before it passes altogether away 
from the subject of Resumption, something should be said about 
the operations of that great confiscatory Tribunal known as the 
Inam Commission of Bombay, This was but the 
supplement of a series of measures, of which it TbcinCm 
would take a long time to write in detail. A great 
2 )art of the territory, now constituting the Presidency 
of Bombay, was in 1S17 conquered from the Peshwa. With 
conquest came the old difficulty, of which I have spoken^ — 
the difficulty of dealing with the privileges and prescriptions, 
the vested interests of all kinds, territorial and official, derived 
from the Maratha Government, As in Bengal and in the 
North-Western Provinces, these difficulties were greatly aggra- 
vated by delay. Had we instituted a searching inquiry at once, 
and resumed every doubtful tenure ; had we cancelled even the 
undoubted grants of former governments, and suddenly annulled 
all existing piivileges, such proceedings in the 63^68 of the 
people would have been the intelligible tyranny of the con- 
queror, and, at all events, in accordance with the custom of the 
country. But our very desire to deal justly" and generously 
with these privileged classes generated delayed and unequal 
action. At different times, and in different parts of Western 
India, these old alienations of Revenue were dealt with after 
different fashions ; and it was a source of bitter discontent that, 
under like circumstances, claims were settled by Government 
^vith far greater rigour in one part of the countr^^ than in 
another. 

Years passed, various regulations were framed, for the most 
part of restricted operation; and still, after the country had 
been for more than a third of a centuiy under British rule, the 
great question of alienated revenue had only been partially 
adjusted. So in* 1852 an Act was passed, which empowered a 
little body of English officers, principally of the military pro- 
fession — men, it was tnily said, “not well versed in the prin- 
ciples of law, and wholly unpractised in the conduct of judicial 


* Ante, page 121. 
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inquiries ” — ^to exercise arbitraiy jurisdiction over thousands of 
estates, many of tliem Held by men of bigb family, proud of tbeir 
lineage, proud of tbeir ancestral privileges, wbo bad won wbat 
tbey beld by tbe sword, and bad no tbougbt by any other means 
of maintaining possession. In tbe Soutbern Maratba country 
there were large numbers of these Jagbirdars, who bad never 
troubled themselves about title-deeds, who knew nothing about 
rules of evidence, and who bad believed that long years of 
possession were more cogent than any intricacies of law. If tbey 
bad ever beld written proofs of the validity of tbeir tenures, 
tbey bad seldom been so provident as to preserve them. But, 
perhaps, tbey bad never bad better proof than tbe memory of 
a fierce contest, in tbe great gardi-7ci-iualct, or time of trouble, 
which bad preluded tbe dissolution of tbe Maratba power in 
Westem India, and placed tbe white man on tbe Throne of the 
Pesbw'a.-^ Tear after year bad passed, one generation bad 
followed another in undisturbed possession, and the great seal 
of Time stood them in stead of tbe elaborate technicalities of tbe 
Conveyancer. But tbe Inam Commission was established. 
Tbe fame of it went abroad throughout tbe Soiitbern Maratba 
country. From one village to another passed tbe appalling 
news that tbe Commissioner bad appeared, bad called for titles 
that could not be produced, and that nothing but a general 
confiscation of property was likely to result from tbe operations 
of this mysterious TiWnal. “ Each day,” it has been said, 
“ produced its list of victims ; and tbe good fortunes of those 
who escaped but added to tbe pangs of tbe crowd who came 
forth from tbe sbearing-bouse shorn to tbe skin, unable to 


* See the admirablj’'-'written memorial of Mr. G. B. Seton-Karr : “ Chiefs, 
who had won their estates by the sword, had not been careful to fence them 
in with a paper barrier, which they felt the nest successful adventurer would 
sweep away as nnceremonionsly as themselves.^ Instead of parchments, they 
transmitted arms and retainers, with whose aid they had learnt to consider 
mere titles superfluous, as without it they were contemptible. In other in- 
stances, men of local influence and energetic character having grasped at the- 
lands which lay witliin their reach in the general scramble which preceded 
the downfall of the Peshwd’s Government, had transmitted their acquisitions 
to the children, fortified by no better titles than entries in the village account- 
books, which a closer examination showed to be recent or spurious. Boused 
from the dreams of thirty years, these proprietors of precarious title, or of no 
title at all, found themselves suddenly brought face to face with an apparatus, 
which, at successive strokes, peeled away their possessions with the harsh, 
precision of the planing machine.” 
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work, nFbamed to beg, contlomiicd to pcuury." •* The titles oi' 
no less tliiin t]iirt3--five thousand estates, great and small, wen- 
called for by tlio Commission, and during the first 
five j-ears of its operations, three-fifths of them were 
confiscated.f 

■Whilst tho operations of the Hovetme Uc]iartmcnt were thus 
.spreading alarm among tho privileged clns.<<cs in all 
parts of the country, the Judicial Jlejiartment wn.s '''i r;!i'a-r 
doing it.s duly as a servictable ally in tho gn-at orjn.'" 
war of extermination. ^lan^- of the old landed 
proprietors were stripped to ‘the skin bj* tho decrees of our 
civil courts. Tho .sale of land in satisfactiim of these ib-crecs 
was a_ process to which recourse was often had among a people 
inordinately addicted to litigation. We mu.-.t not regiird it 
altogether with Engli»h eyes ; for tho Law had often nothing 
else to take. There was manjj a small landed i)ioprietor whose 
family* might have been established for centuric.'i on a particular 
estate, with much pride of birth and ailcction for his ancestral 
lands, but possessing movable goods and chattels not worth 
more than a few rupees, lie might have o-mitd a pair of small 
bullocks and .1 rude country* cart consisting of two wheels and 
a few bamlwos. but beyond such aids to hu.sbandrv ns those, ho 
had nothing Imr a drinking-vessel, a few coolring-pots, and the 
blanket-s which kept tho dews off at night. Justice in his caso 
might not bo satisfied without a surrender of lu's interests in 
the land, which constituted tho main portion of his wcnlth.f 
So a largo numlrar of estates oveij' j'car were put up to sale, 
under tho decrees of tho courts, in satisfaction of debts some- 
times only of a few shillings, and bought by now men, perhaps 
from different parts of tho country, not imiwobabty tho agents 


* Memorial of G. B. Sctoii-Knrr. 

t Ibid. 

t I Lave Bfaiod hero iho principle upon ttMcIi tbo Inw wns based. But I 
believe that in many cases no pains were taken to ascertain in tho firet in«fnnco 
what vrero the movablo Roods of tho debtor. Eccourse was hod to tho rcristcr 
of landed property, even \rhcn tho debt amounted to no moro than four or 
five rupee?. “I have seen/’ says on officer of tho Bengal Civil Service, in n 
Memomndum before me, “cstaicB put up for salo for four rupees (eight 
shillingB), which appears to mo just tho samo as if an English grocer, gotting 
n decree in n emaH-dcbt court ngainstn squire for half n sovereign, put up 
liis estate in Chcsliiro for iho same, instead of realising tho debt bv tho salo 
of his silk umbrella.” 
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or roiircpcutativos of astute nath^e functionaries from tlie lower 
]>TOvinces ; wliilst tlio ancient proprietors, still rooted to the 
soil, shrank into small farmers or under-tenants on their old 
ancestral domains. Thus a revolution of landed proiierty was 
gradually brought about by means of English application, 
which, acting coincidental!}* with the other agencies of which I 
have spoken, swelled the number of the disallccted, dangerous 
classes, who traced their downfall to the ojierations of British 
rule, and sullenly bided their time for the recovery of rvhat 
they had lost, in .«omo new revolntionaiy e])Och, 

'I'his general system of depntssion, which, thus assuming 
many dilfercnt forms and exorcising itself in m.any different ways, 
struck with uniform precision at the inost cherished privileges 
of the up^jer classes, had not its origin in the fertile brain of 
Lord Dalhomsie. He only confirmed and extended it ; confirmed 
it in our older ])rovinces, and extended it to those which ho had 
himself acquired. In the P.anjiib it sorely disquieted some few 
of our more chivah'ous English officers connected with the Admin- 
istration," and it was carried into the Oudh dominions, as u*ill 
hereafter be shown, with a reckles.sness which in time brought 
down upon us a terrible retribution. Every new acquisition of 
territoiy made the matter much worse. Kot merely because 
the privileged classes wore in those territories stnick down, but 
because the extension of the British Etij gradually so contracted 
the area on which men of high social position, expelled by our 
system from the Company’s 2)rovinces, could find 2}rofitable and 
honour.'ible employment, that it seemed as though eveiy outlet 
for native enterprise and ambition were about to bo closed 
against them. It was this, indeed, that made the great dif- 
ference between resum]>tions of rent-free estates under the 
Native Governments and under o;ir own. It has been said that 
under the former there was no security of tenure ; and it is 


Sir Herbert Eihvarilcs, iu n IMeiunraiKliiiii quoted by 3Ir. Charles Fnikes 
in his grajihic “ Koles of the Revolt of the Xorth-'\Ve.«t Provinces of India,” 
says of Artliur Codes, that lie “imbibed Sir Henry Lawrence’s feelings, and 
became greatly attached to the chiefs and people. He hardly stayed a year 
afti-r annexation, and left the Panjab because ho could not bearlo see* the 
fallen state of the old officials and Sirdars.” Of Henry Lawrence himself, 
Mr. Raihes says: “He fought eveiy losing battle for the old chiefs and 
•laghirdiirs with entire disregard for his own interest, and at last left the 
Panjilb, to use Colonel Ed\Ynrde3’8 words, dented all over with defeats and 
disappointments, honourable scars in the eyes of the bystanders.” 
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inio ihat tlie Native Princes did not consider themselves hound 
to maintain the grants of tlioir predecessors, and often arbitrarily 
resumed them. But the door of lionourable and lucrative 
employment vras not closed against the suiierers. All the great 
ofliccs of the Slate, ci'vul and inilitaiy, vorc open to the cluidnui 
of the soil. But it was not so in our British toriituries. There 
the dispossessed holder, no longer suffered to he an unprofitable 
drone, was not pennilted to take a place among the working I iocs 
of the hive. And wlint place was there left for him, in wliicli 
he could serve under other masters? We liad no room for him 
under tis, and we left no place for him away from us. And so 
we made dangerous enemies of a large numhor of influential 
persons, amongst whom were not only many nobles of royal 
or princely de.scent, many nrilitar}* chiefs, with large bodies' of 
retainers, and many ancient landholders for wliom a strong 
feudal veneration still remained among the agricultural classes, 
hut numbers of the Brahmanical, or priestly order, who had 
been supported by the alienated revenue wliich wc resumed, and 
who turned the ]>awer M*luch they exercised over the minds of 
others to fatal account in fomenting popular discontent, and 
instilling into the minds of the people the poison of religious 
fear. 

Other raen'^ures were in operation at the same time, the ten- 
dency of which was to disturb the minds and to 
infiamo the hatred of the Priesthood. It seemed ns 
tliongli a great flood of innovation wore about to 
sweep away all their powers and their privileges. The pale- 
faced Cliristian knight, with the great Excalibar of Truth in 
his hand, was cleaving riglxt through all the most cherished 
fictions and superstitions of Brahmanism. A now generation 
'ivas springing up, without faith, without veneration; an in- 
quiring, doubting, reasoning race, not to bo satisfied with 
absurd doctrines or captivated by grotesque fables. The 
literature of Bacon and Milton was exciting a now appetite for 
Tnith and Beauty; and tho exact sciences of the West, witli 
their clear, demonstrable facts and inevitable deductions, were 
putting to shame the ^fliysical errors of TTinduism. A spirit of 
inquiry had been excited, and it was little likely ever to bo 
allayed. It was plain that the inquirers were oxaltiug tho 
Professor above the Pandit, and that the new teacher was fast 
displacing the old. 

ic 2 
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TJightly to midcrstniKl the stake for which tiie Brahman was 
playing, and with the loss of which ho was now threatened, the 
reader must keep before him the fact that Brahmanism is the 
most monstrous system of intorferenco and oppression that the 
world has ever yet seen, and that it could ho maintained only hy 
ignorance and supers! ition of the grossest kind. The people 
had keen taught to helieve tliat in all the daily concenis of life 
Brahmanical ministrations were essential to worldly success. 
The Deity, it was believed, could bo propitiated only by money- 
payments to Ibis favoured race of holy men. “ Every form and 
ceremony of religiun,’’ it has been said ; “ all the public festi- 
vals ; all the accidents and concerns of life; the revolutions of 
the heavenly bodies ; the superstitious fears of the people ; births, 
sicknesses, marriages, misfortunes ; death ; a future state — have 
all been seized as sources of revenue to the Brahmans.” “ The 
farmer docs not reap his harvest without paying a Brahman 
to perform some ceremony ; a tradesman cannot begin business 
without a fee to a Brahman ; a fisherman cannot build a 
now boat, nor begin to fish in a spot which ho has farmed, 
without a ceremony and a feo.’”^ “ The Brahman,” says another 

and more recent writer, “ does not only stand in a hierarchical, 
but also in the highest aristocratical position ; and he has an 
authoritative voice in all pursuits of industry. All processes 
in other arts, as well as agriculture, are supposed to have been 
prescribed and imparted through the Brahmans. Every newly- 
commenced process of business, every now machine, or evorr re- 
pair of au old one, has to go through the ceremony of ‘ pujah,’ 
with a feeing of the Brahmarr.”t And as the Brahman was 
thus the controller of all the ordinary business concer-ns of his 
countrymen, so also was ho the depositary of all the learning of 
the country, and the regrrlator of all the intellectual pursuits of 
the people. There was, indeed, no such thing among them as 
purely secrrlar cducatiorr. “ It is a marked andpecrrliar feature 
in the character of Hindrrisrn,” says another writer, himself by 
birth a Hindu, “ that instead of confining itself within the 
proper and lawful bounds prescribed to every theological 
system, it interferes with arrd treats of every department of 
secular Imowlcdgo which human genius has over invented ; so 


* Ward on tho Hindus. 

t Jeffreys on the “ British Army in India,” Appendix, in v?hioh there is 
much interesting and valuable matter- 
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that grammar, geography, physics, law, medicine, metaphysics, 
&c., do each form as essential a part of Hinduism as any reli- 
gions topic with which it is concerned. ... In their religious 
works they have treated of all the hranohes of secular know- 
ledge Imown among them, in a regular, systematic manner ; and 
have given them out to the world in a tone of ahsoluto autho- 
rity from which there could ho no appeal.”^ But the English 
had established a Court of Appeal of the highest order, and 
Brahmanism was being continuall}" cast in it. In a word, the 
whole hierarchy of India saw their power, their privileges, and 
their perquisites rapidly crumbling away from them, and they 
girded themselves up to arrest the devastation. 

All this had been going on for years; but the progress of 
enlightenment had been too slow, and its manifestations too 
little obtrusive, greatly to alarm the sacerdotal mind. As long 
as the receptacles of this new wisdom were merely a few clever 
boys in the great towns, and the manhood of the nation was 
still saturated and sodden with the old superstition, Brahmanism 
might yet flourish. But when these boys grew up in time to be 
beads of families, rejoicing in what they called their freedom 
from prejudice, laughing to scorn their ancestral faith as a 
bundle of old wives’ "fables, eating meat and drinking wine, and 
assuming some at least of the distinguishing articles of Chris- 
tian apparel, it was clear that a very serious peril was beginning 
to threaten the ascendency of the Priesthood. They Sii\y that a 
refoimiation of this land, once commenced, would work its way 
in time through all the strata of society. They saw that, as 
new provinces were one after another brought under British 
rule, the new light must diffuse itself more^ and more, until 
there would scarcely he a place for Hinduism to lurk un- 
molested. And some at least, confounding cause and effect, 
began to argue, that all this annexation and absorption was 
brought about for the express purpose of overthrowing the 
ancient faiths of the conntiy, and establishing a new religion in 
their place. 

Eveiy monstrous lie exj)loded, every abominable practice 
suppressed, was a blow struck at the Priesthood; Education, 
for all these monstrosities and abominations had 
their root in Hinduism, and could not be eradicated without 
sore disturbance and confusion of the soil. The murder of 


* Calcttlta Bevieto, vol. xi. Article : “ Physical Errors of Hinduism,” 
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women on tlio funeral pile, the murder of little children in 
the Zenana, the murder of the sick and the aged on the hanks 
of the river, the murder of human victims, roared and fattened 
for the sacrifice, were all religious institutions, from which the 
Priesthood derived either profit, power, or both. Nay, even the 
wholesale strangling of unsuspecting travellers was sanctified 
and ceremonialised by religion. Now all these cruel rites had 
been suppressed, and, what was still worse in the eyes of the 
Brahmans, the foul superstitions which nurtured them were 
fast disappearing from the land. Authority might declare their 
wickedness, and still they might exist as part and parcel of the 
faith of the people. But when Eeason demonstrated tlieir ab- 
surdity, and stiuck conviction into the very heart of the nation, 
there was an end of both the folly and the crime. The Law 
might do much, but Education would assuredly do much more 
to "sweep away all these time-honoured superstitions. Educa- 
tion, pure and simple in its secularity, was quite enough in 
itself to hew down this dense jungle of Hinduism ; but when 
it was scon that the functions of the English schoolmaster and 
of the Christian priest were often united in the same person, 
and that high officers of the State wore present at examinations 
conducted hy chaplains or missionaries, a fear arose lest oven 
secular education might be the mask of proselytism, and so the 
Brahmans began to alarm the minds of the elder members of the 
Hindu community, who abstained, under priestly influence, 
from openlj^ countenancing what they had not the energy 
boldly to resist.^' 

And every year the danger increased. Every year were 
there manifestations of a continually increasing desire to eman- 
cipate the natives of India from the gross superstitions which 
enchained them. One common feeling moved alike the English 
Government and the English community. In other matters of 
State-policy there might be essential changes, but in this there 
was no change. One Governor might replace another, but only 
to evince an increased hostility to the great Baal of Hinduism. 
And in no man was there less regard for time-honoured abomi- 
nations and venerable absurdities — in no man did the zeal of 


* The English journalists sometimes remarked in their reports of these 
school-examinations upon the absence of the native gentry — e.g . ; “AVe cannot 
help expressing great surprise at the absence of natives of influence.’’ — » 
Bengal JlxtrlcarUt JMarch 14, 1853, 
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iconoclasm work mororaiglitily than in Lord DalhoiiRie. Durin^^^ 
no former administration liad tlio vested intere.‘'Ls of Brahmanism 
in moral and material ciTor been more ruthlessly assailed. There 
was nothing systematic in all this. Almost, indeed, might it be 
said that it unconscious. It was simply the manifestation 
of such love as any clear-sighted, strong-headed man may bo 
supposed to have ibr tiaith above error, for intelligent progress 
above ignorant stagnation. From love of this kind, from tho 
assured "conviction that it was erpially humane and politic to 
substitute tho strength and justice of British administration fur 
what ho regarded as the eflbto ty-rannics of the Fast, had 
emanated tho annexations which had distinguished his rule. 
And ns ho desired for tho good of tho iK^oplo to extend the 
teiTitorial rule of Groat Britain, so he was eager also to extend 
her moral rule, and to make those people subject to tho jiowers 
of light rather than of darkness. And so ho strove mightily to 
extend among them the blessings of European civilisation, and 
tho Priesthood stood aghast at the sight of tho now things, moral 
and material, b}" which they wore threatencih 
Many and portentous were these menaces. Not only was 
Government Education, in a more systematised and portentous 
shape than before, rapidl}" extending its network over tho whole 
male population of tho country, hut eVon tho fastiiessoa of tho 
female apartments wore not secure against tho intrusion of tho 
new learning and new philosophy of tho 'West. England had 
begun to take account of its shortcomings, and among all tho 
reproaches heaped upon tho Company, none liad heen so loud or 
so general as tho cry that, whilst they spent millions on War, 
they grudged hundreds for purposes of Education. So, in 
ohcdionco to this cry, instructions had been sent out to India, 
directing larger, more comprehensive, more systematic measures 
for tho instruction of tho people, and atithorising increased ex- 
penditure upon them. Whilst great Universities were to bo 
established, under the immediate charge of tho Government, 
the more humble missionary institutions wore to bo aided by 
grants of public money, and no effort was to bo spared that 
could conduce to the spread of European knowledge. It was 
plain to the comprehension of the guardians of Eastern learning, 
that what had heen done to unlock the floodgates of the West 
would soon appear to be as nothing in comparison vrith tho 
great tide of European civilisation which was about to be 
poured out upon them. 
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Most alarming of all wore tlie oncleavours made, during Lord 
Dallionsie’s administration, to penetrate tlie Zenana 
fducation ■''’■ith our uow learning and our new customs. Th.o 
' ' Euglisli at tlie large Presidonoj’- towns Pegan to 

systematise their efforts for the emancipation of the female mind 
from the utter ig-norance wliich had been its birthright, and the 
wives and daughters of the white men began to aid in the work, 
cheered and encouraged by the sjunpathics of their sisters at 
home. For the iii-st time, the education of Hindu and Muham- 
madan females took, during the administration of Lord Dal- 
housie, a substantial recognised shape. Before it had been 
merely a manifestation of missionary zeal addressed to the con- 
version of a few orphans and castaways. But now, if not the 
immediate work of the Government in its corporate capacity, it 

'ir netbune especial charge of a 

■' ^ member of the Government, and, on his death, jDassed 

into the hands of the Governor- General himself, and afterwards 
Avas adopted by the Company’s Government. Some years before, 
the Priesthood, secure in the bigotiy and intolerance of the heads 
of families, might have laughed these efforts to scorn. But now 
young men, trained under English Professors, wore becoming 
fathers and masters, sensible of the great want of enlightened 
female companionship, and ill-disposed to yield obedience to the 
dogmas of the Priests. So great, indeed, was this yearning 
after something more attractive and more satisfying than the 
inanity of the Zenana, that the courtesans of the Calcutta 
Bazaars taught themselves to play on instruments, to sing songs, 
and to read poetry, that thereby they might lure from the 
dreary environments of their vapid homes the veiy floAVor of 
Young Bengal. 

Aljout the same time the wedge of another startling in- 
novation Avas being driven into the Amiy heart of 
Rc-marringo Ilindu Sooicty. Aiuong tho many cruel wrongs to 
Widows! which tho AAmmanhood of the nation was subjected 
Avas the institution Avhich forbade a bereaved Avife 
ever to re-marry. The Avidow Avho did not burn was con- 
demned to perpetual chastity. Hay, it has been surmised that 
the burning inculcated in the old religious Avritiugs of tho 
Hindus AAms no other than that which, centuries afterwards, the 
great Christian teacher forbade, saying that it is better to 
many than to burn. Bo this as it may, the re-marriage of Hindu 
widoAvs was opposed both to the creeds and the customs of the 
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land. It vras an evil and a cruel tiling itself, and the prolific 
source of other evils. Ea^U and cruel Avould it have been in an^^ 
country and under any institutions, but where mere children 
are married, often to men advanced in years, and are left 
Avidows, in tender youth, when they have scarcely looked upon 
their] husbands, its cinielt}^ is past counting. To the more en- 
lightened Hindus, trained in our English colleges and schools, 
the evils of this prohibition were so patent and so distressing, 
that they were fain to see it abrogated by law. One of their 
number wrote a clever treatise in defence of the re-marriage of 
widows, and thousands signed a petition, in which a belief was 
expressed that perpetual widoAvhood was not enjoined by the 
Hindu scriptures. But the orthodox pariy, strong in texts, 
greatly outnumbered, and, judged by the standard of Hinduism, 
gi-eatly outargued them. The Law and the Prophets were on 
their side. It Avas plain that the innoA^ation would inflict 
another deadly bloAV on the old Hindu law of inheritance. 
A-lready had dire offence been given to the orthodoxy of the 
land by the removal of those disabilities which forbade all who 
had forsaken their ancestral faith to inherit ancestral property. 
A law had been passed, declaring the abolition of “ so much of 
the old law or usage as inflicted on any person forfeiture of 
rights or property, by reason of his or her renouncing, or having 
been excluded from, the communion of any religion.” Against 
this the old Hindus had vehemently j)rotested, not Avithout 
threats, as a violation of the pledges given by the British 
Government to the natives of India ; pledges, they said, issued 
in an hour of weakness and revoked in an hour of strength.^- 
But Lord Dalhousie had emphatically recorded his opinion, “ that 
it is the duty of the State to keep in its OAvn hands the right of 
regulating succession to property,” and the Act had been passed. 
And now there was further authoritative interference on the 


* The Bengal Memorial said : “ Your memorialists will not conceal that 
from the moment the proposed Act becomes a part of the law applicable to 
Hindus, that confidence which tliey hitherto felt in the paternal character of 
their British rulers will be most materially shaken. No outbreak, of course, 
is to be dreaded ; but the active spirit of fervent loyalty to their sovereign 
will be changed into sullen submission to their will, and obedience to their 
power.'^ The Madras Memorial was couched in much stronger language. It 
denounced the measure as a direct act of tyranny, and said that the British 
■Government, “ treading the path of oppression,’* “ would well deserve what it 
will assuredly obtain — the hatred and detestation of the oppressed.*' 
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part of tire State, for it -was proposed to bestow equal rights of 
inheritance on the offspring of what the old-school Hindus 
declared to bo an illicit, God-proscribed connection. This, how- 
ever, was but a part of the evil. Hero was another step towards 
the complete emancipation of woman ; and Hindu orthodoxy 
believed, or professed to believe, that if widows were encouraged 
to marry now husbands instead of burning with the corpses of 
the old, wives would be induced to make themselves widows by 
poisoning or otherwise destroying their lords. It was appre- 
hended, too — Tind not altogether without reason -' — that the re- 
marriage of Hindu widows would soon be followed by a blow 
struck at Hindu polygamy, especially in its worst but most 
honoured form of Kulinism ; and so the Brahmans, discomfited 
and alarmed by these innovations, past, present, and prospective, 
strove mightily to resist the tide, and to turn the torrent of 
destruction back upon their enemics-t 

Nor was it only by the innovations of moral progress that 
the hierarchy of India were alarmed and offended. 
The Railway Tp© inroads and encroachments of physical science 
grapil!° were equally distasteM and disqrdcting. A privi- 
leged race of men, who had been held in veneration as 
the depositaries of all human knowledge, were suddenly shown 
to be as feeble and impotent as babes and sucklings. _ It was no 
mere verbal demonstration ; the arrogant self-assertion of the 
white man, which the Hindu Priesthood could contradict or 
explain away. There were no means of contradicting or ex- 
plaining away the railway cars, which travelled, without horses 


* See the followin" passage of a speech dclirerecl by Mr. Barnes Peacock, 
in the Legislative Council, July 19, 1S5G: “There was a great distinction 
between preventing a man from doing that which liis religion directed him to 
do and preventing him from doing that wiiich liis religion merely allowed him 
to do. If n man were to say that his religion did not forbid polygamy, and 
therefore that he might marry as many wives as he pleased, when it was im- 
possible for him to carry out the contract of marriage, it would be no interfer- 
ence with his religion for tho Legislature to say that the marrying of a hundred 
wives and the subsequent desertion of them, was an injury to society, and 
therefore that it should be illegal to do so. He ” (Mr. Peacock) “ maintained 
that it was the duty of the Legislature, in such a case, to prevent him from 
doing that which his religion merely permitted, but did not command him 

-f The “ Bill to remove all legal obstacles to the marriage of Hindu widows,” 
though introduced and discussed during the administration of Lord Dalhousie, 
was not finally passed till after his retirement. It received the assent of Lord 
Canning in July, 1856. 
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or luUocks, at the rate of thirty miles an hour, or the electric 
^vires, Avhich in a few minutes carried a message across the 
breadth of a whole province. 

These were facts that there was no gainsaying. He who ran 
might read. The prodigious triumphs over time and space 
achieved by these “fire-carriages” and “lightning-posts” put 
to shame the wisdom of the Brahmans, and seemed to indicate 
a command over the supernatural agencies of the Unseen World, 
such as the Pandits of the East could never attain or simulate. 
They, who for their own ends had imparted a sacred character 
to new inventions, and had taught their disciples that all im- 
provements in art and science were derived from the Deity 
through their especial intercession, and were to be inaugurated 
vdth religious ceremonies attended with the usual distribution 
of largesses to the priests, now found that the white men could 
make the very elements their slaves, and call to their aid 
miraculous powers undreamt of in the Brahmanical philosophy. 
Of what use was it any longer to endeavour to persuade the 
people that the new knowledge of the West was only a bundle 
of shams and impostures, when any man might see the train 
come in at a given moment, and learn at Banaras how many 
pounds of flour were sold for the rupee that morning in the 
bazaars of Dehli and Calcutta ? 

To the introduction into India of these mysterious agencies 
the Hour and the Man were alike propitious. When Lord 
Dalhousie went out to India, England was just recovering from 
the effects of tliat over-activity of speculation which had gene- 
rated such a disturbance of the whole financial system of the 
country. She had ceased to project lines of Railway between 
towns without TrafSo, and through countries without Popula- 
tion, and had subsided, after much suffering, into a healthy 
state of reasonable enterprise, carefully estimating both her 
wants and her resources. As President of the Board of Trade, 
Dalhousie had enjoyed the best opportunities of acquainting 
himself with the principles and with the details of the great 
question of the day, at the one central point to which all infor- 
mation converged, and he had left England with the full deter- 
mination, God willing, not to leave the country of his adoption 
until he had initiated the construction of great trunk-roads of iron 
between all the great centres of Government and of Commerce, 
and had traversed, at railway speed, some at least of their first 
stages. A little while before, the idea of an Indian railway 
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had, in the estimation of the greater number of English resh 
dents, been something speculative and chimerical, encouraged 
only by visionaries and enthusiasts, A few far-seeing men, 
foremost among whom was Macdonald Stephenson, predicted 
their speedy establishment, and with the general acceptance of 
the nation ; but even after Dalhousie had put his hand to the 
work, and the Company had responded to his efforts, it was the 
more general belief that railway communication in India would 
be rather a concern of Government, useful in the extreme for 
military purposes, than a poiDular institution supplying a na- 
tional want. It Avas thought that Indolence, AA^arice, and 
Superstition AA^ould keep the natives of the country from flock- 
ing to the Eaihvay Station. But AAutli a keener ai3j)reciation of 
the inherent power of so demonstrable a benefit to make its 
own way, even against these moral obstructions, Dalhousie had 
full faith in the result. He was right. The people noAv leaimt 
to estimate at its full Avorth the great truth that Time is Monej^ ; 
and having so learned, they Avere not to be deterred from 
profiting by it by any tenderness of respect for the feelings of 
their spiritual guides. 

That the fire-carriage on the iron road Avas a heavy blow to 
the Brahmanical Priesthood is not to be doubted. The light- 
ning post, Avhich sent invisible letters through the air and 
brought back answers, from incredible distances, in less time 
than an ordinary messenger could bring them from the next 
street, was a still greater marvel and a still gi'eater disturbance. 
But it Avas less patent and obtrusive. The one is the natural 
complement of the other ; and Dalhousie, aided by the genius 
of O’Shaughnessy, had soon spread a network of electric wires 
across the AA^hole length and breadth of the country. It was a 
Avise thing to do ; a right thing to do ; but it was alarming and 
offensive to the Brahmanical mind. It has been said, that as 
soon as we had demonstrated that the earth is a sphere revolving 
on its axis, there Avas an end to the superstitions of Hinduism. 
And so there was — in argument, but not in fact. The Brah- 
manical teachers insisted that the new doctrines of Western 
civilisation were mere specious inventions, with no groundwork 
of eternal truth, and as their disciples could not bring the test 
of their senses to such inquiries as these, they succumbed to 
authority rather than to reason, or perhaps lapsed into a state 
of beAvildering doubt. But material experiments, so palpable 
and portentous that they might be seen at a distance of many 
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miles, convinced whilst they astounded. The most ignorant 
and unreasoning of men could see that the thing was done. 
They knew that Brahmanism had never done it. They saw 
plainly the fact, that there Avoro wonderful things in the world 
Avhich their own Priests could not tcacli them — of which, 
indeed, with all their boasted 'wisdom, they had never dreamt; 
and from that time the Hindu Hierarch}* lost half its power, for 
the People lost half their faith. 

But clear as was all this, and alarming as were the prospects 
thus unfolded to the Pandits, there was sometlnng 
more than this needed to disturb the pox>ular mind. 

Hinduism might be assailed ; Hinduism might bo disproved ; 
and still men might go about their daily biisiness without a 
fear for the future or a regret for the past. B\it there was 
something about Avhich they disturbed themselves much more 
than about the abstract truths of their religion. The great 
institution of Caste Avas an ever-present reality. It entered 
into the commonest concerns of life. It aa-us intelligible to the 
meanest understanding. Every man, woman, and child kncAv 
AA^hat a terrible thing it Avould bo to bo cast out from the com- 
munity of the brotherhood, and condemned to liA*e apart, ab- 
horred of men and forsaken by God. If, then, the people could 
be taught that the English by some insidious means purposed 
to defile the Hindus, and to bring them all to a dead level of 
one-caste or of no-caste, a great rising of the Natrtes might 
sweep the Foreigners into the sea. This was an obvious line of 
.X:)olicy ; but it was not a policy for all times. It needed oppor- 
tunity for its successful deA^elopment. Equally patient and 
astute, the Brahman was content to bide his time rather than 
to risk anything by an inopportune demonstration. The Eng- 
lish were loud in their professions of toleration, and commonly 
cautious in their practice. Still it was only in the nature of 
things that they should some day make a false step. 

As the Brahman thus lay in wait, eager for his opportunity 
to strike, he thought he espied, perhaps in an unexpected 
quarter, a safe point of attack. It required some 
monstrous invention, veiy suitable to troubled times, 
but only to be circulated with success after the Gaols, 
popular mind, by previous excitement, had been 
prepared to recede it, to gh’e any colour of probability to a 
report that the Government had laid a plot for the defilement 
of the whole mass of the people. But there were certain classes 
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with wliicli Government had a direct connection, and whose 
bodies and souls were in the immediate keej)ing of the State, 
Among these Avere the inmates of our gaols. As these people 
were necessarily dependent upon GoA^'ernment for their daily 
food, it appeared to Toe easy, by a well-devised system of Prison 
Discipline, either to destroy the caste of the convicts or to 
starve them to death. The old tolerant regulations allowed 
CA^ery man to cater and to cook for himself. A money-allow- 
ance Avas granted to him, and he turned it into food after his 
OA\Ti fashion. But this system was very injurious to prison 
discipline, Hen loitered OA’^er their cooking and their eating 
and made excuses to escape work. So the prisoners were 
dhdded into messes, according to their several castes ; rations 
were issued to them, and cooks Avere appointed to prepare the 
daily meals at a stated hour of the day. If the cook were of a 
loAver caste than the eaters, the necessary result was the con- 
tamination of the food and loss of caste by the Avhole mess. 
The neAv sj^'stem, therefore, was one likely to be misunderstood 
and easily to be misinterpreted. Here, then, was one of those 
openings Avhich designing men were continually on the alert to 
detect, and in a fitting hour it was turned to account. Not 
merely the inmates of the gaols, but the inhabitants of the 
towns in which prisons were located, were readil}^ made to 
belicA^e that it was -the intention of the British Government to 
destroy the caste of the prisoners, and forcibly to convert them 
to Christianity. It mattered not whether Brahman cooks had 
or had not, in the first instance, Been appointed. There might 
be a Brahman cook to-day; and a low-caste man in his place 
to-morrow. So the lie had some plausibility about it; audit 
went abroad that this assault upon the gaol-birds was but the 
beginning of the end, and that by a variety of diff'erent means 
the religions of the country Avould soon be destroj^ed by Ihe 
GoA^ernment of the Paringhis. 

Reports of this kind commonly appear to be of Hindu origin ; 
for they are calculated primarily to alarm the minds of the 
people on the score of the desti'uction of caste. But it seldom 
happens that they are not followed by some auxiliary lies 
expressly designed for Muhammadan reception. The Muham- 
madans had some especial grievances of their oavtl. The ten- 
dency of our educational measures, and the all-pervading 
Englishism Avith which the country was threatened, Avas to 
loAver the dignity of Muhammadanism, and to deprive of their^ 
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emoluments many influential people of that intolerant faith. 
The Maulavis were scarcely less alarmed hy our innovations than 
the Pandits. The Arabic of the one fared no better than the 
Sanskrit of the other. The use of the Persian language in our 
law courts was abolished; new tests for admission into the 
Public Ser^dce cut down, if they did not wholly destroy, their 
chances of official employment. There was a general inclina- 
tion to pare away the privileges and the perquisites of the 
princix:)al Muhammadan seats of learning. All the religious 
endowments of the great Calcutta Madrasa were annihilated ; 
and the prevalence of the English language, English learning, 
and English law, made the Muhammadan doctors shrink into 
insignificance, whilst the resumption of rent-free tenures, which, 
in many instances, grievously affected old Musulinan families, 
roused their resentments more than all the rest, and made them 
ripe for sedition. A more active, a more enterprising, and a 
more intriguing race than the Hindus, the latter knew well the 
importance of associating them in any design against the State. ^ 
So their animosities were stimulated, and their sympathies were 
enlisted, by a repoii;, sedulously disseminated, to the effect that 
the British Government were about to issue an edict prohibiting 
circumcision, and compelling Muhammadan women to go abroad 
unveiled. 

Small chance would there have been of such a lie as this find- 
ing a score of credulous Musulmans to believe it, if it had not 
been for the little grain of truth that there was in the story of 
the messing system in the gaols. The innovation had been 


* It must be admitted, however, that it is a moot question, in many 
instances, whether the first movement were made by the Hindus or the 
Mulmmmadans. Good authorities sometimes incline to tiie latter sup- 
position. Take, for example, the following, which has reference to a sedi- 
tious movement at Patnil in the cold season of 184.5-46; “ From inquiries I 
have made,” wrote Mr. Dampier, Superintendent of Police in the Lower Pro- 
vinces, “ in everj^ quarter, I am of opinion that the jMuhammadans of these 
parts, amongst whom the resumption of the Slaafi Tenures, the new educa- 
tional fivstem, and the encouragement given to the English language, have 
produced 'the greatest discontent and the bitterest animosity against our 
government, finding that the enforcement of the messing system in the gaols 
had produced a considemble sensation amongst the people, were determined 
to improve tlie opportunity, especially as our troops were weak in numbers, 
and we were supposed to be pressed in the XorthAVest.” Of the event to 
which this refers, more detailed mention will he found in a subsequent 
^liaptcr of this work, in connection with the attempt then made to corrupt 
the regiments of Banapur. 
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originated some years before Lord Dalhousie appeared upon tbe 
scene. At first it bad been introduced witb a discretion signify- 
ing a full knowledge of tbe lurking danger ; but, as time 
advanced, one experiment followed another, and some of tbe old 
caution was perhaps relaxed. So in many places tbe prisoners 
broke into rebellion and violently resisted the proposed change. 
Eager and excited, under tbe influence of a common alarm, tbe 
townspeople cheered them on, and were ready to aid them, with 
all their might, in what they believed to be tbe defence of their 
religion. At Sbababad, Saran, Bihar, and Patna, there wnre 
serious disturbances, and at a later period, Banaras, the very 
niirseiy and hotbed of Hinduism, the cherished home of the 
Pandits, was saved only by prudential concessions from becom- 
ing the scene of a sanguinary outbreak. 

The experience thus gained of the extreme sensitiveness of 
the native mind, given up as it was to gross delu- 
andM^B^^tah &oes not appear to have borne the fruit of 

increased caution and forbearance. For not long 
afterwards another improvement in prison discipline again 
stirred up revolt in gaols ; and, for the same reason as befoi'e, 
the people sided with the convicts. A Hindu, or a Hinduised 
Muhammadan, is nothing without his Lotah. A Lotah is a 
metal drinking-vessel, w’^hich he religiously guards against 
defilement, and which he holds as a cherished possession when 
he has notlaing else belonging to him in the world. But a brass 
vessel may be put to other uses than that of holding water. It 
may brain a magistrate,*}* or flatten the face of a gaoler, and truly 
it was a formidable weapon in the hands of a desperate man. 
So an attempt was made in some places to deprive the prisoners 
of their lotahs, and to substitute earthenware vessels in their 
place. Here, then, in the eyes of the people, was another 
insidious attempt to convert prison discipline into a means of 
religious persecution — another attempt cover tlj^ to reduce tbem 
all to one caste. So the prisoners resisted the experiment, and 


* See Oii’cular Orders of Lieutenant-Governor of the NortliAVest Pro- 
vinces, July, IS-Jrl Government are of opinion that these measures ought 
not to be compulsorily enforced, if there he any good ground to believe that 
they will violate or offend the religious prejudices of the people, or injure the 
future prospects of those who may be subjected to temporary imprisonment.*’ 
t My earliest recollection of India is associated with the sensation created 
in Calcutta, in April, 183i, when Mr. Eichardson, magistrate of the 24 Par- 
ganahs, was killed in Alipur gaol by a blow from a brass lotab. 
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in ruoro than one place manifested their resentment Trith a fury 
which was shared by the pojmlation of the towns. At Arah 
the excitement was so great that the guards were ordered to fire 
upon the prisoners, and at rduzaffaipur, in Tirhut, so formidable 
was the outburst of popular indignation, that the magistrate, in 
grave official language, described it as “ a furious and altogether 
uTiexpocted outbreak on the part of the people of the town and 
district in support and sympathy with the prisoners/’ The 
rioters, it v.ms said, “ included almost all the inhabitants of the 
town, as well as a vast number of ryots, who declared that they 
v’ould not go awa^" until the lotahs were restored ; ” and so 
groat was the danger of the prisoners escaping, of their plunder- 
ing the Treasury and pillaging the town, before the troops 
which had been sent for could be brought up, that the civil 
authorities deemed it expedient to pacify the insurgents by 
restoring the lotahs to the people in the gaols. And this was 
not held at the time to he a sudden outburst of rash and mis- 
guided ignorance, hut the deliberate work of some of the rich 
native inhabitants of the town, and some of the higher native 
functionaries of our Civil Courts. 

It was clear, indeed, that the inflammability of the native 
mind was continually increasing; and that there were many 
influential persons, both Hindu and Muhammadan, running 
over with bitter resentments against the English, who were 
eagerly awaiting a favourable opporiunity to set all these com- 
bustible materials in a blaze. The gaol-business was an experi- 
ment, and, as far as it went, a successful one. But it was not 
by an outbreak of the convict population that the overthrow of 
the English was to be accomplished. There was another class 
of men, equally under the control of the Government, whose 
corruption would far better repay the labours of the Maulavis 
and the Pandits. 
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[ 1756 - 1856 .] 


CHAPTER I. 

Whilst tlie hearts of the Aristocracy and of the Priesthood of 
the countiy -were thus turned against the government of the 
English, there was a third great class, esteemed to he more 
powerful than all, whom it was believed that our policy had 
propitiated. There was security in the thought that the 
Soldiery were with us. It was the creed of English statesmen 
that India had been won by the Sword, and must be retained 
by the Sword. And so long as we held the sword firmly in our 
hands, there was but little apprehension of any internal danger. 
The British power in the East was fenced in and fortified by 
an army of three hundred thousand men. 

A small part only of this Army was composed of our own 
countrymen. Neither the manhood of England nor the 
revenues of India could supply the means of defending the 
country only with British troops. A large^ majority of our 
fightino--men wore, therefore, natives of India, trained, disci- 
plined,'^and equipped after the English fashion. We had first 
learnt from the French the readiness with which the “ Moors ” 
and the “ Gentus ” could be made to adapt themselves to the 
habits and forms of European warfare, and, for a hundred 
years, we had been improving on the lesson. Little by little, 
the handful of Blacks which had helped Robert Clive to win 
the battle of Plassey had SAvollen into the dimensions of a 
o-io-antic army. It had not grown with the growth of the 
territory which it was intended to defend ; but still, nerved and 
strengthened by such European regiments as the exigencies of 
the imrent state could spare for the service of the outlying 
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dependency, it was deemed to l^e of sufficient extent to support 
the Government which maintained it against all foreign enmity 
and all intestine revolt. 

It was, doubtless, a strange and hazardous experiment upon 
the forbearance of these disciplined native fighting-men, held 
only by the bondage of the Salt in allegiance to a trading 
Company which had usurped the authority of their Princes 
and reduced their countrymen to subjection. But it was an 
experiment which, at the date of the commencement of this 
history, had stood the test of more than a century of probation. 
The fidelity of the Native Army of India was an established 
article of’our faith. Tried in many severe conjunctures, it had 
seldom been found wanting. The British JSipahi had faced 
death without a fear, and encountered ever}’’ kind of suffering 
and privation without a murmur. Commanded by officers 
whom he trusted and loved, though of another colour and 
another creed, there was nothing, it was said, which he would 
not do, there was nothing which he would not endure. In an 
extremity of hunger, he had spontaneous!}’’ offered his scanty 
food to sustain the robuster energies of his English comrade. 
He had planted the colours of his regiment on a spot which 
European valour and perseverance had failed to reach. He 
had subscribed from his slender earnings to the support of our 
European wars. He had cheerfully consented, when he knew 
that his Government was in need, to forego that regular receipt 
of pay which is the very life-blood of foreign service. History 
for a hundred years had sparkled with examples of his noble 
fidelity ; and there were few who did not believe, in spite of 
some transitory aberrations, that he -would be true to the last 
line of the chapter. 

If there were anything, therefore, to disturb the mind of 
Lord Dalhdusie when he laid down the reins of govern- 
ment on that memorable spring morning, the trouble 
which oppressed him was not the growth of any mistrust of 
the fidelity of the Sipahi. “Hardly any circumstance of his 
condition,” he said, in his Farewell Minute, “ is in need of 
improvement.” And there were few who, reading this passage, 
the very slenderness of which indicated a more settled faith in 
the Sipahi than the most turgid sentences could have expressed, 
did not feel the same assurance that in that direction there was 
promise only of continued repose. It was true that Asiatic 
armies were ever prone to revolt — that we had seen Maratha 

l'2 
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armies and Sikh, armies, Arab armies and Gurkha armies, all 
the military races of India indeed, at some time or other rising 
in mutiny against their Government, and perhaps overthrowing 
it. But fifty years had passed away since the minds of our 
British rulers had been seriously disturbed by a fear of military 
revolt, and that half century, it was believed, had brought full 
conviction home to the understanding of the Sipahi that the 
Company was a good and generous master, whose colours it 
was a privilege to bear. Outwardly, there was only a great calm ; 
and it was not thought that beneath that smooth surface there 
were any latent dangers peculiar to the times. The Sipahi 
was esteemed to be “ faithful to a proverb ”j and his fidelity 
was the right arm of our strength. 

Our first Sipahi levies were raised in the Southern Peninsula, 

First Si .-Shi levies English and French powers were con- 

in Bomtay and tending for the dominant influence in that part of 
jiadrns. Country. They were few in number, and at 

the outset commonly held in reserve to support our European 
fighting-men. But, little by little, they proved that they were 
worthy to be entrusted with higher duties, and, once trusted, 
they went boldly to the front. Under native commandants, 
for the most part Muhammadan or high-caste Eajput Hindus, 
but disciplined and directed by the English captain, their pride 
was flattered and their energies stimulated by the victories 
they gained. How they fought in the attack of Madura, how 
they fought in the defence of Arkat, how they crossed bayonets, 
foot to foot, with the best French troops at Gudalur, historians 
have delighted to tell. All the power and all the responsibility, 
all the honours and rewards, were not then monopolised by the 
English captains. Large bodies of troops were sometimes 
despatched, on hazardous enterprises, under the independent 
command of a native leader, and it was not thought an offence 
to a European soldier to send him to fight under a black 
commandant. That black commandant was then a great man, 
in spite of his colour. He rode on horseback at the head of his 
men, and a mounted staff-officer, a native adjutant, carried his 
commands to the Subahdars of the respective companies. And 
a brave man or a sldlful leader was honoured for his bravery 
or his skill as much under the folds of a turban as under a 
round hat. 

When the great outrage of the Black Hole called Olive’s 
The Bengal Army, retributory army to Bengal, the English had no 
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Sii}ahi troops on the banks of the Hugli, But there 'vrere 
fourteen native battalions in Madras, numbering in all ton 
thousand men, and Clive took two of these with him, across 
the black water, to Calcutta. Arrived there, and the first blow 
struck, he began to raise native levies in the neighbourhood, 
and a battalion of Bengal Sipahis fought at Plassey side b}'' side 
vdth their comrades from Madras. Eight years after this 
victor^’-, which placed the great province of Bengal at our feet, 
the one battalion had swollen into nineteen, each of a thousand 
strong. To each battalion three English officers were appointed 
— picked men from the English regiments.^ The native 
element was not so strong as in the Southern Army ; but a good 
deal of substantive authority still remained with the black 
officers. 

And that the Bengal Sipdhi was an excellent soldier, was 
freely declared by men who had seen the best troops of the 
European powers. Drilled and disciplined in all essential 
points after the English model, the native soldier was not 
called upon to divest himself of all the distinctive attril)utes 
of his race. Nothing that his creed abhorred or his caste 
rejected was forced upon him by . his Christian masters. 
He lived apart, cooked apart, ate apart, after the fashion 
of his tribe. No one gnidged him his necklace, his earrings, 
the caste-marks on his forehead, or the heard which lay upon 
his hreast. He had no fear of being forcibly converted to 
the religion of the white men, for he could not see that the 
white men had any religion to which they could convert him. 
There was no interference from the Adjutant-Generars office, 
no paper government, no perpetual reference to order-books 
bristling with innovations ; and so he was happy and contented, 
obedient to the officers who commanded him, and faithful to 
the Government he served. 

His predominant sentiment, indeed, was fidelitj" to his Salt, 
or, in other words, to the hand that fed him. But if he thought 
that the hand w'as unrighteously closed to withhold from him 
what he believed his due, he showed himself to he most 
tenacious of his rights, and he resolutely asserted them. This 
temper very soon manifested itself. The Bengal Army was 
but seven 3"ears old, when it first began to evince some symptoms 


♦ In 1765, the number was increased to five. There were then a nativa 
commandant and ten Subahddrs to each battalion. — Broome, 
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of a mtitinoiis spirit. But in tliis instance the contagion 
came from the Europeans.' The white troops had 
The First mutinied because the promise of a donation to 
Bengal!" the Army from Mir J’afar had halted on the way 
to performance ; and when the monej* came, the 
Sipahis followed their example, because they thought that they 
were denied their rightful share of the prize. They had just 
ground of complaint in this instance, and they were soothed by 
a reasonable concession.^-' But the fire had not burnt itself 
out ; and before the close of the year some regiments were 
again in rebellion. One battalion seized and imj^risoned its 
English officers, and vowed that it would serve no more. It 
was one of those childish ebullitions, of which we have since 
seen so many in the Bengal Army. But it was plain that the 
eml was a growing one, and to he arrested with a strong hand. 
So twenty-four Sipahis were tried, at Chapra, by a drum-head 
Court-Martial, for mutiny and desertion, found guilty, and 
ordered to bo blown away from the guns. 

A century has passed since the order was carried into execu- 
tion, and many strange and terrible scenes have been witnessed 
by the Sipahi Ai’my ; but none stranger or more terrible than 
this. The troops were drawn up, European and Native, the 
guns were loaded, and the prisoners led forth to suffer. Major 
Hector Munro, the chief of the Bengal Armj’-, superintended 
that dreadful punishment parade, and gave the word of com- 
mand for the first four of the criminals to be tied up to the 
guns. The order was being obejmd; the men were being 
bound ; when four tall, stately Grrenadiers stepped forward 
from among the condemned, and represented that as they had 
always held the post of honour in life, it was due to them, that 
they should take precedence in death. The request was 
granted ; a brief reprieve was given to the men first led to exe- 
cution ; the Grenadiers were tied to the guns, and blown to 
pieces at the word of command. 

Then all through the Sipahi battalions on that ghastly 
parade there ran a murmur and a movement, and it seemed 
that the black troops, who greatly outnumbered the white, were 
about to strike for the rescue of their comrades. There were 


* 'Wliilst a private of the European Army -was to receive forty rupeea, it 
•«'as proposed to give a Sipahi six. The share of the latter was afterwards 
fixed at twenty rupees. 
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signs and soiiiids not to be misunderstood ; so the officers of the 
naiive regiments Tvent to the front and told Munro that their 
ineu Tvore not to bo trusted ; that the Sipaliis had resolved not 
to suffer the execution to proceed. On the issue of that 
reference depended the fate of the Bengal Army. The Englisli 
troops on that parade v’ere few. There was scarcely a man 
anong them not moved to tears by what he had seen; but 
Manro know that they could be trusted, and that they could 
defend the guns, which once txirned upon the natives would 
have rendered victoiy certain. So ho closed the Europeans on 
to the batteiy ; the Grenadiers upon one side, the Murines oii 
the other, loaded the pieces witii grape, and sent the Sipuhi 
efficers back to their battalions. This done, ho gave the vrord 
o: command to the native regiments to ground arms. In the 
pjesencG of those loaded guns, and of the two lines of white 
tDops read}’’ to fire upon them, to have disobeyed would have 
been madness. They moved to the word of command, laid 
down their arms, and when another word of command was 
given, which sent the Sipahis to a distance from their grounded 
muskets, and the Europeans with the guns took ground on the 
inters’^ening space, the danger had passed away. The native 
troops were now completely at Munro’s mercy, and the execu- 
tion went on in their presence to its dreadful close. Twenty 
men were hlowm away from the guns at that parade. Four 
were reserved for execution at another station, as a v’arning to 
other regiments, which appeared to be mutinously disposed, and 
six more, tried and sentenced at Bankipiir, were blown away at 
that place. Terrible as was this example, it was the act of a 
merciful and humane man, and jMercy and Humanity smiled 
sorrowfully, hut approvingly, upon it. It taught the Sipuhi 
Army that no British soldier, black or white, can rebel against 
the State vdthout bringing do^vn upon himself fearful retribu- 
tion, and by the sacrifice of a few guilty forfeited lives checked 
the progress of a disease which, if weakly suffered to run its 
course, might have resulted in the slaughter of thousands. 

The lesson was not thrown away. The Sipahi learnt to 
respect the stern authority of the law, and felt that the Nemesis 
of this new Government of the British was certain in its openy 
tions, and not to he escaped. And the time soon came when his 
constancy was tested, and found to have the ring of the true 
metal. The European officers broke into rebellion ; but thf5 
natives did not falter in their allegiance. Conceiving them- 
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Belves aggrieved by tlie withdrawal of the extraordinary allow- 
ances wbicli they bad enjoyed in the field, the 
Mutinycftiie former determined to remonstrate against ibe 
cnga ccro. clamour foi' wbat they called 

tbeir rights. In each brigade meetings were called, cm- 
Bultations were held, and secret committees were formed, 
under the disguise of Freemasons’ Lodges. Headstrong 
and obstinate, the officers swore to recover the double bat:a 
which had been taken from them, or to resign the service 
in a body. Jjargo sums of money were subscribed, and the 
Company’s civilians contributed to the fund, which was to 
enable their militaiy brethren to resist the authority of their 
common masters. It was a formidable conjuncture, and one tc 
try the courage even of a Clive. The orders of the Company 
wm-e peremptory ; and he was not a man to lower the authority 
of Govemment by yielding to a threat. But he could not dis- 
guise from bimsolf that there were contingencies which might 
compel him to make a temporary concession to the insubordi- 
nates ; one was an incursion of the Marathas,^ the other the 
defection of the Sipiihis. Had the native soldiers sympathised 
with and supported the English officers, the impetus thus given 
to the movement would have overborne all power of resistance, 
and Government must have succumbed to the crisis. In this 
emergency, Clive saw clearly the importance of securing “ the 
fidelity and attachment of the Subahdars, or command.ing 
officers of the black troops,” and he wrote urgently to his lieu- 
tenants, Smith and Fletcher, instructing them to attain this 
end. But the Sipnhis had never wavered. True to their 
colours, thej’’ were ready at the word of command to fire on the 
white mutineers. Assured of this, Clive felt that the danger 
was over — felt that he could hold out against the mutiny of the 
English officers, even though the European troops should break 
into revolt.! 


* “ In case the Mardthits should still appear to intend an invasion, or in 
case you apprehend a mutiny among the troops, but in no other case, you 
liave authority to make terras with tlie officers of your brigade,”— Aord Clive 
to Col. Smith, May 11, 1766. [See also following note.] 
t “ Tlie black Sipdlii officers, as well ns men, liave given gr-ent proofs of 
fidelity and steadiness upon this occasion, and so long ns they remain so, 
nothing is to he apprehended from the European soldiery, even if they should 
be mutinously inclined .” — Clive to Smith, May 15, 1760, MS. Jlecords . — They 
had iust afforded a striking proof that they were prepared, if necessary, to 
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The founders of tho Native Army had conceived the idea of a 
force recruited from among the people of t lie country, and com- 
manded for the most part by men of their own race, but of 
higher social position — men, in a word, of the master-class, 
accustomed to exact obedience from their inferiors. But it was 
tho inevitable tendency of our increasing power in India to oust 
tho native functionary from liis seat, or to lift him from his 
saddle, that the white man might fix himself there, with all the 
remarkable tenacity of his race. An Englishman believes that 
he can do all things better than his neighbours, and, therefore, 
it was doubtless with the sincere conviction of the good wt3 
were doing that we gnidually took into our own hands tho reins 
of ofilce, civil and military, and loft only the dnidgeiy and the 
dirty work to be done by tho people of tho soil. Whothor, if 
we had fairly debated the question, it would have a p]) eared to 
us a safer and a wiser coui*se to leave real inilitar}’ power in tho 
hands of men who might turn it again‘-t us, than to cast upon 
tho country a dangerous class of malcontents identifying the 
rise of tho British power with their own degradation, it may 
now be difficult to determine. But any other result than that 
before us would have been utterly at variance with the genius 
of the English nation, and, theorise as we miglit, was not to be 
expected. So it liappencd, in due course, that tho native 
officers, who had exercised real authority in their battnlions, 
who had enjoyed opportunities of personal distinction, who had 
felt an honourable pride in their position, were jiushed aside by 
an incursion of English gentlemen, who took all the substantive 
power into their hands, and left scarce!}’ more than tho shadow 
of rank to the men whom they had supplanted. 

An English subaltern was appointed to evciy’ com- ^ 

pany, and tho native officer then began to collapse omccre. 
into something little better than a name. 

As the dcgi‘adntion of tho native officer was thus accom- 
plished, tho whole character of the Sipdhi arm}’ was changed. 
It ceased to bo a profession in which men of high position, 


fire upon tho Europeans. See Broome’s “ History of the BungAl Anny,”vol.i. 
589: “Tho Europenu battalion had got under arms, and were preparing to 
leave the fort and follow their ofiicers, and tho artillery were about to do tho 
same, but the unexpected appearance of this firm lino of Sipdhis, with thoir 
bayonets fixed and arms loaded, threw them into some confusion, of which 
Captain Smith took advantage, and warned them, that if they did not rctiro 
peaceably into their barracks, he would fire upon them at once.” 
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accustomed to command, might satisfy the aspirations and 
expend the energies of their lives. All distinctions "were 
effaced. The native service of the Company came down to a 
dead level of common soldiering, and rising from the ranks by 
a painfully slow progress to merely nominal command. There 
was employment for the many ; there was no longer a career for 
the few. Thenceforth, therefore, we dug out the materials of 
our army from the lower strata of society, and the gentry of 
the land, seeking military service, carried their ambitions 
beyond the red line of the British frontier, and offered their 
swords to the'Princes of the Native States. 

But in those lower strata there were elementary diversities 
of which in England wo know nothing. The lower orders 
amongst us are simply the lower orders — all standing together 
on a common level of social equality ; we recognise no distinc- 
tions among them except in respect of the callings which they 
follow. Thus one common soldier differs only from another 
common soldier in the height of his stature, or the breadth of 
his shoulders, or the steadiness of his drill. But in India the 
great institution of Caste — at once the most exclusive 
and the most levelling system in the world — ^may 
clothe the filthiest, feeblest mendicant with all the dignities and 
powers of the proudest lord. So, in our Native Army, a Sipahi 
wms not merely a Sipdhi. He might be a Brahman, or he might 
be a Pariah ; and though they might stand beside each other 
shoulder to shoulder, foot to foot, on the parade-ground, there 
was as wide a gulf between them in the Lines as in our own 
country yawns between a dustman and a duke. 

In the Bengal Army the Sipahis were chiefly of high Caste. 
Deriving its name from the country in which it was first raised, 
not from the people composing it, it was recruited in the first 
instance from among the floating population which the Muham- 
madan conquest had brought from the northern provinces— 
from Eohilkhand, from Oudh, from the country between the 
two rivers ; men of migratory habits, and martial instincts, and 
sturdy frames, differing in all respects, mind and body, from 
the timid, feeble denizens of Bengal. The Jat, the Eajput, and 
the priestly Brahman, took service, with the Patan, under the 
great white chief, who had humbled the pride of Siraju’d 
daulah. And as time advanced, and the little local militia 
sweEed into the bulk of a magnificent army, the aristocratic 
element was stiE dominant in the Bengal Army. But the 
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Bativo troops of ^Madras and Bombay wore inado up from moro 
mixed and less dainty materials. There wore men in the ranks 
of those armies of all ]\ations and of all castes, and the more cx- 
clxisivo soon ceased from their cxclnsivoncss.doini^ thinpjs wliich 
their brethren in the Bengal Army shrunk fiom doing, and 
solacing their pride with the reflection that it was tlio “ custom 
of the country/' Each sysicm had its advocates. The Bengal 
Sipahi, to the outward eye, was tlio finest soldier; tallest, hesf- 
formed, and of the noblest presence. But he was less docile 
and serviceable than the Sijuihi of the Southern and the Western 
Annies. In tlio right mood there was no better soldier in iho 
world, blit he -was not always in the right mood; and the 
Iniinonrs wliich lie displayed were over a source of trouldo to 
his commanders, and sometimes of danger to the Stat»*. 

In an ariin* so constituted, the transfer of all suhslantivo 
authority to a handful of alien officers might have 
been followed by a fatal collapse ()f the whole system, 
but for one fortunate circumstance, wliich sustained 
its vitality. Tlio officers appointed to command tho tDipahi 
battalions wore picked men; men chosen from the European 
regiments, not merely good soldier.s, skilled in their pro- 
fessional duties, hut as gentlemen of sound judgment and 
good temper, accpiainted with tho languages aiul""thc habits 
of tlie people of tlio country, and prone to respect the jiro- 
judices of the soldiery. The command of a native hattniion 
was one of tho Inghest objects of ambition. It conferred 
large powers and often great woaltli upon tho Sipahi officer; 
and thougli tho system was ono pregnant with abuses, which 
we SCO clearly in these days, it contained that great prin- 
ciple of cohesion which attached tho English officer and tho 
native soldier to each other — cohesion, wliicli tho refinements 
of a later civilisation M’cro doomed rapidly to dissolve. 

It lasted out tho contiiry, but scarcely survived it* The 


♦ Tlmt tlie ■national basis, which had originally clistingnishccl the founda- 
tion of tho i\Tndras Army, did not very long survive tho cstabli.‘'lnncnt of the 
refonned Bvstem of Bengal, and that tho native officers soon lost tlio power 
and the dignity in which they had once rejoiced, m.ay be gathered from an 
sarly incident in tho Life of Sir John IMalcolm. It "was in 17SI, wlien nu 
exchange of pri>oners with Tipii had been negotialOd, tlmt a detachment of 
two companioB of Sipitbis was sent out from our side of tho Jlaisiir frontier to 
meet tlio cbcorl under Major Dallas convoying (ho English prisoners from 
Boringapatnm. “In command of tins party/ says tho biographer, “wont 
Ensign John Malcolm, This was his first service ; and it was long romcm- 
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Englisli SipaM officer having become a great substantive fact, 
not a mere excrescence upon the general body of the English 
Army, it became necessary to define his position. He had 
many great advantages, but he had not rank ; and the Com- 
pany’s officer found himself continually superseded by younger 
men in the King’s army. Very reasonably, if not always very 
temperately, he began then to assert his rights ; and the result 
was an entire reorganisation of the Company’s army, which 
-greatly improved the status of its old officers and opened a 
door for the employment of a large numbers of others. By the 
regulations thus framed, two battalions of Sipahis were formed 
into one regiment, to which the same number of officers were 
posted as to a regiment in the King’s army, and all took rank 
according to the date of their commissions. It was believed 
that the increased number of European officers would add to 
the efficiency of the Native Army. But it was admitted, even 
by those who had been most active in working out the new 
scheme, that it did not develop all the good results with which 
it was believed to be laden. The little authority, the little 
dignity, which still clung to the position of the native officers 
was then altogether effaced by this new incursion of English 
gentlemen ; * and the discontent, which had been growing up 
in the minds of the soldiery, began then to bear bitter fruit. 

But this was not all. The new regulations, which so greatly 
improved the position of the Company’s officers, and in no 
respect more than in that of the pensions which they were then 
permitted to enjoy, held out great inducements to the older 
officers of the Company’s army to retire from active service, and 
to sj)end the remainder of their days at home. Many of the 
old commandants then prepared to leave the battalions over 
which they had so long exercised paternal authority, and to 
give up their places to strangers. Not only was there a change 
of men, but a change also of system. The English officer rose 

bered by others than the youthful hero himself. When the detachment met 
the prisoners’ escort, a bright-faced healthy English boy was seen by the 
latter riding up to them on a rough pony. Dallas asked him after his com- 
manding officer. ‘lam the commanding officer,’ said young Malcolm.” As 
Malcolm was born in 1769, he must at this time have been a boy of fifteen • 
yet he commanded a detachment of two companies of Sipahis, and all the 
old native officers attached to them. 

It was alleged to be an advantage of the new system that the increased 
number of English officers would obviate the necessity of ever sending out a 
detachment under native command. 
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by seniority to command. The principle of selection was 
abandoned. And men, who could scarcely call for a glass of 
water in the language of the country, or define the difference 
between a Hindu and a Muhammadan, found themselves in- 
vested with responsibilities which ought to have devolved only 
on men of large local experience and approved good judgment 
and temper. 

But the evil results of the change were not immediately 
apparent. The last years of the eighteenth, and the 
first years of the nineteenth century were years of 
active Indian warfare. In the Maisur and in the " 

Maratha countries the Sipahi had constant work, under great 
generals whom he honoured and trusted ; he had strong faith 
in the destiny of the Company; and his pxide was flattered 
by a succession of brilliant victories. But it is after such wars 
as those of Harris, Lake, and Wellesley, when a season of stag- 
nation^ succeeds a protracted period of excitement, that the 
discipline of an army, whether in the East or in the West, is. 
subjected to its severest trials. All the physical and moral 
properties which have so long sustained it in high health and 
perfect efficiency then seem to collapse ; and the soldier, nerve- 
less and languid, readily succumbs to the deteriorating in- 
fluences by which he is surrounded. And so it was with the 
Sipahi after those exhausting wars. He was in the state which, 
of all others, is most susceptible of deleterious impressions. 
And, unhappily, there was one especial source of annoyance 
and^ alarm to imtate and disquiet him in the hour of peace. 
Amidst the stern realities of active warfare, the European 
officer abjures the pedantries of the drill-sergeant and the 
fopperies of the regimental tailor. He has no time for small 
things ; no heart for trifles. It is enough for him that his men 
are in a condition to fight battles and to win them. But in 
Peace he sometimes shrivels into an Arbiter of Drill and Dress, 
and worries in time the best of soldiers into malcontents and 
mutineers. 

And so it was that, after the fierce excitement of the Maisur 
and Maratha wars, there arose among our English officers an 
ardour for military improvement; and the Sipahi, who had 
endured for years, without a murmur, all kinds of hardships 
and privations, under canvas and on the line of march, felt that 
life was less endurable in cantonments than it had been in the 
field, and was continually disturbing himself, in his matted 
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Imt, about tbe new things that were being forced npon him. 
All sorts of novelties were bristling up in his path. He was to 
be drilled after a new English fashion. Ho was to be dressed 
after a new English fashion. Ho was to be shaved after a new 
English fashion. Ho was not smart enough for the Martinets 
who had taken him in hand to polish him up into an English 
soldier. They were stripping him, indeed, of his distinctive 
Oriental character : and it was long before he began to see in 
these efforts to Anglicise him something more than the vexatious 
innovations and crude experiments of European military reform. 

To these annojmnces and vexations the Madras Army were 
especially subjected. Composed as were its batta- 

CoaltArm^" lions of men of different castes, and not in any way 
was . rmy. casto principles, they were held to be 

peculiarly accessible to innovation ; and, little by little, all the 
old outward characteiistics of the native soldier were effaced, 
and new things, upon the most approved European _ pattera, 
substituted in their place. At last the Sipahi, forbidden to 
wear the distinguishing marks of Caste on his forehead, 
stripped of his earrings, to which, by ties alike of vanity and 
8\iperstition, he was fondlj’ attached,* and ordered to shave 
himself according to a regulation cut,t was put into a stiff 
round hat, like a Pariah drummer’s, with a flat toj), a leather 
cockade, and a standing feather. It was no longer called a 
“ turband ” ; it was a hat or cap ; in the language of the natives, 
a tojn' ; and a iojn-wallah, or hat-wearer, _ was in their phraseo- 
logy a synonym for a Faringhi or Christian. 

The Sipahi is not logical, but ho is credulous and suspicions. 
It was not difficult to persuade him that there_ were hidden 
meanings and occult designs in all this assimilation of the 
native soldier’s dress to that of the European fighting-man. 
The new hat was not merely an emblem of Christianity, and 


* By the Muhammadan Sipfthi the carring "wns often vorn as n charm. It 
was giVen to him at his birth, and dedicated to some patron saint. 

t See the following, Para. 10, Sec. 11, Standing Orders of Madras Armj;: 
“ It is ordered by the Regulations that a native soldier shall not mark hia 
face to denote his caste, or wear earrings when dressed in his uniform; and it 
is furtlier directed, that at all parades, and on all duties, every soldier of tlie 
battalion shall be clean-shaved on the chin. It is directed, also, that 
unifoimity shall, as far as is practicable, be preserved in regard to the quantity 
and shape of the hair on the upper lip.” 
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therefore possessed of a grave moral significance, hut materially, 
also, it was discovered to he an ahomination. It was made in 
part of leather prepared from the skin of the unclean hog, or 
of the sacred cow, and was, therefore, an offence and desecra- 
tion alike to Muhammadan and Hindu. The former had no 
distingiiishing marks of caste to bo rubbed off on parade with a 
dirty stick, but ho venerated his beard and his earrings, and, 
under the force of contact and example, he had developed many 
strong generic resemblances to the caste-observing Hindu. The 
Muhammadan of India differs greatly in his habits and his feelings 
from the Muhammadan of Central Asia or Arabia ; ho accommo- 
dates himself, in some sort, to the usages of the country, and 
being thus readily acclimatised, he strikes strong root in the 
soil. _ Christianity does not differ more than Muhammadanism, 
doctrinally or ethically, from the religion of the Hindus; but 
in the_ one case there may be social fusion, in the other it is 
impossible. Even in the former’ instance, the fusion is imperfect, 
and there is in this partial assimilation of races one of the chief 
elements of our security in India. But the security derived 
from this source is also imperfect ; and circumstances may at 
any time, by an unfortunate coincidence, appeal to the ethnical 
resemblances and the common instincts of dificrent nationalities, 
in such a manner as to excite in both the same fears and to 
raise the- same aspirations, and so to cause all diversities to be 
for a time forgotten. And such a coincidence appears now to 
have arisen. Different i-aces, moved by the sense of a common 
danger, and roused by a common hope, forgot their diffei'ences, 
and combined against a common foe. 

And so it happened that in the spring of 1806, the Hindu 
and Muhammadan Sipahi in the Southern Peninsula of India 
were talking together, like caste-brothers, about their griev- 
ances, and weaving plots for their deliverance. It is partly by 
accident, partly by design, that such plots ripen in the spring. 
By accident, because relieved from cold-weather exercises, 
parades, field-days, and inspections, the soldier has more leisure 
to ruminate his wrongs, and more time to discuss them. By 
design, because the coming heats and rains paralyse the activities 
of the white man, and are great gain to the native mutineer. 
In April and May the English oificer sees little of his men ; his 
visits to the^ Lines are few ; few are his appearances on parade. 
He is languid and prostrate. The morning and evening ride 
are as much as Ms energies can compass. The Sipahi then, disen- 
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cumbered of dress and dismissed from drill, can afford to snatcb 
some hours from sleep to listen to any strange stories, told by 
wandering mendicants, with the odour of sanctified filth about 
them, and to discuss the most incredible fables with all the 
gravity of settled belief. There is alwaj^’s more or less of this 
vain talk. It amuses the Sipahi, and for a while excites him 
with a visionary prospect of higher rank and better pay, under 
some new dispensation. But he is commonly content to regard 
this promised time as a far-off Hegaira, and, as he turns him- 
self round on his charpai for another nap, ho philosophically 
resolves in Ibe meanwhile to eat the Company’s salt in peace, 
and to wait God’s pleasure in quietude and patience. 

But there was at this time something more to excite the 
imagination of the Sipdhi in Soutbem India than the ordinary 
vain talk of the Bazaars and the Lines. The travelling fakirs 
were more btisy with their inventions ; the rumours which they 
carried from place to place were more ominous ; the prophecies 
which they recited were more significant of speedy fulfilment. 
There was more point in the grotesque performances of 
the puppet-shows — more meaning in the rude ballads which 
were sung and the scraps of verse which were cited. Strange 
writings were dropped by tmseen hands, and strange placards 
posted on the walls. At all the large military stations in the 
Karnatik and the Dakhin there was an uneasy feeling as of some- 
thing coming. There were manifold signs which seemed to 
indicate that the time to strike had arrived, and so the Sipahi 
began to take stock of his grievances and to sot before him all 
the benefits of change. 

The complaints of the Sipahi wore many. If he were to pass 
his whole life in the Company’s service, and do what he might, 
he could not rise higher than the rank of Subahdar ; there had 
been times when distinguished native soldiers had been ap- 
pointed to high and lucrative commands, and had faithfully 
done their duty ; but those times had passed, and, instead of 
being exalted, native officers were habitually degraded. A 
Sipahi on duty always presented or carried arms to an English 
officer, but an English soldier suffered a native officer to pass 
by without a salute. Even an English Sergeant commanded 
native officers of the highest rank. On parade, the English 
officers made mistakes, used the wrong words of command, then 
threw the blame upon the Sipahis and reviled them. Even, 
native officers, who had grown grey in the service, were publicly 
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liy }‘^iroj)ean .striplinirp. On the line of march Iho 
nativtj efii‘J**rs Avere coni pel Icil 1o live in the same tents with the 
con; moil Si pah is, and laid not, as in the armies of native ])oten- 
latos, elcidi, lilts or palanquins assif^ned to them for their con- 
v^*y.ince, how ^reat soever the distance wliicli they were ohliged 
to traverse. And if they rode lior-cs or ponies, purchased from 
th* ir savin irs, the Enirlish ofticer frov/ned at them as iqistarts*. 
“ The Si pall is of the Nir.ani and the 1 Lira t ha cliiefs,” they said, 
“are hotter off than our Subahdars and Jamadurs."’ ddien it 
v,':> urged that the Company’s iTiicers took the Sipahis vast dis- 
1r[Tlce^ from their homes, where they died in strange places, and 
tliat their wives and children were left to beg their bread ; tliat 
native Princes, when they conquered new conntnc<, gave grants 
of hinds to distinguished soldiers, but that tlio Comiian^* only 
gave tliem sweet w’ords; that the concubines of the English 
gentlemen were better paid than the native officers, and their 
grooms and grass-cutters better than the native soldiers; that 
the English officers could import into their Zenanas the most 
beautiful women in the conntiy’, wliilst the natives hardly 
dared to lool: at tlie slave-girls ; and, to crown all, it was 
declared that General Artliur Wellesley had ordered his 'wounded 
Sij*ahis to he mercilessly shot to death, 

Jhn3posterous as weie some of the fables with which this bill 
of indictment 'ivas crusted over, there was doubtless beneath it 
a large su})stratum of truth. But the alleged grievances 'wore, 
for tlie most part, chronic ailments which the Sii)ahi had been 
long enduring, and might have endured still longer, patiently 
and silently, had they not culminated in tho great ontrago of 
the round hat, wuth its au.xiliary vexations of tho shorn heard, 
the cffiiced caste-marks, and the despoiled earrings. Then, it 
was not difficult to teach him that this aggregation of wrongs 
had become iiit^derable, and that the time had come for him to 
strike a blow in defence of his rights. And tho teacher was 
not far distant. Tho great Muhammadan usurpation of Maisur 
had been overthrown, but the representatives of tho usurper 
were still in the country. The family of tho slain Sultan wore 
living in tho fort of Vollur, as tho clients rather than tho cap- 
tives of tho English, with abundant wealth at their command, 
and a numerous body of Musulman attendants. But generous 
as was tho treatment they had received, and utterly at variance 
with their own manner of dealing with fallen enemies, they had 
not ceased to hc'wail tho loss of the sovereign power which had 
VOL, 1. 
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])aH‘!eil fri)in llioir lirnist', or lo Imlo ihc wnirjiiororK who Imd iiii- 
lliL'in. In Ihu liiNiirionK idlonusK of Volliir Ihcy dronmod 
of tlio rocovory of tlioir lost oinpiro. 'J’horo wns Init ono way 
to Iho ullainniont of that oliorishfjd ohjcct, and that way was 
through tlio cormpiion of t]io Sipalii. 'J'iio tiniownH jiropitiona, 
and tlio work I’omnu'ncf'd. 

It oii'cht not to ha VO hccit oasy work, Imt ho it was. If there 
liad heon rohitioiiH of I'ontidenco hctweon tlio Knglish ofhcor and 
the nativ<» Huldior. tho corrn])tioii of tho latter would have hecn 
a task of .sure difiioiilty and daii»rer; hut those relations wore 
not what they had liccii a few years heforo. It was not that 
tho ofiicors tluMiisolves had deteriorntod, hut that a now system 
had liven introdiicod, whieh, "really iiiijiroving their state and 
prospeots, and, if may lir« said, jiermanontly irioreasiii" their 
oflicioncy as a hody, still oausod some teinjiorarj’ relaxation of 
the tie-* which humid them to the soldiery of tho country. The 
now regulations of I7ti0, it lias Ih'cii s:iid. ojioncd out to the 
elder "eiienition of nflieors a door hy which they might retire 
on advantageous terms from tho service. .Some took their pen- 
sions at once; hut a jieriod of nefive waifaro siiiiervcncd, and 
many veteran offieer.s waited for the re.storation of jioace to take 
advantage of the Imon that was oflerod. They went: and anew 
race of men, young and inexperienced, took their places. And 
so, for a tiino, tho .Siptllii did not know hi.s oflicer, nor thooflicor 
his men ; they met almost ns strangers on jinrade, and there was 
little or no coiiiniunioii hot ween them. It wa.s a transition 
Jieriod of most iintowanl occurrence, when so many other ad- 
veivo influences were destroying the discijdine of the army; 
and, therefore, again I say tho liour was jiropitious, and tho 
work of corruption commenced. 

At tho end of tho lirst week of 3Iny, as Adjutant-General 
jj Agnew was rising from his work, in the white heat 

iW-rMof of Fort. St. George, there came tidings to his oflico 
iiif .Miitinj’. qJ- disailcction among the native troojis at 

Velliir. Ono hattalion, at least, already had hrokon into open 
mutiny. Tho chief of tho Madras army. Sir John Cradock, had 
rolirerl for tho ovoniiig to his garden house in tho ploassnt 
suhurhs of IMadras, so Agnow drove out to see him with die 
imjiortant missive in his hand. A few days afterwards, Cradock 
was jiosting to Volliir. Arrived there, he fo\ind that thoro had 
hcen no (•xaggorntion in tho rojmrts which had hecn furnished 
to him, but that muro judicious troatmout at tho outsot might 
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isor».l 

Lavo allfty<r<l ihe cxcitcmcut union;; tho troops, nnd restored tlio 
C'^niidfiicc of the Sipuhi, So said a Court of Inquiry ; so said 
tlji* Coinmander-in-r’lii^’-f. A ^i^Gntlo sudorific, almost insonsihlj' 
r-xp^lliii;: rho pent-up humours, may sufiico at the hcpnnin;;, 
though only much hlood-letting can euro at tlio end. But nil- 
niLiit'* of this Icind, in tho military body, seldom rovcal them- 
“islvos in their full significance until tho time for gontlo 
treatment is past. When Crndock wont to Yellur no more 
explanations could repair tho mischief that had been done. Tho 
nintinrais troops were sent down t«) tho Pre.sidoncy, and nthers 
sulj^tituted for them. Military discipline was vindicated for 
the time by a court-martial, and two of the ringluaflcrs wore 
sentenced to be — flogged. But the infection still clung to 
Vidlur. The whole native garrison was tainted nnd corniptod. 

Xor was it a mere local epidemic. At other military stations 
in the Knmatik there was similar excitement. Mitluight meet- 
ings were being held in the Lines ; oaths of sccrcsy wore being 
administered to tho Sipahis ; tliroats of tho most terrible 
vengeance were fulminated against any one daring to betray 
them. The native officers took the lend, tho men foUowcd, some 
ronsed to feelings of resentment, others huddling together like 
sheep, under the influence of a vague fear. In the bungalows 
of the English captains there was but small knowledge of what 
was passing in the Sipdhis* Lines, and if there had been more, 
discretion would probably have whispered that in snoh a case 
“silenco is gold.” For w'hen in tho high places of Government 
there is a general disinclination to believe in tho existence of 
danger, it is scarcely safe for men of lowlier station to say or to 
do anything indicating suspicion and alarm. 

At Yellur, after tho first immature demonstration, there was 
a lull ; and the quietude had just the effeot that it was intended 
to have ; it disarmed the suspicion and suspended tho vigilance 
of the il^glish. The most obvious precautions were neglected. 
Even the significant fact that the first open manifestation of 
disaffection had appeared under tho shadow of the asylum of 
tho Maisnr Princes, hod not suggested any special associations, 
or indicated tho direction in which the watchful eye of the 
British Gnvemmont should be turned. Nothing was done to 
strengthen tho European garrison of Yellur.* No pains were 


* ** That neither the GoTernment nor the Commnnder-in-Chiof entertained 
any serious upprolicnsions from fho agitation having first ooourrorl at Yollifr, 
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tiikcn lo cut oil' the perilous intercourse which existed between 
tlie native soldiery and the occupants of the rulaco. So the 
latter went about the Fort jeering the Sipuhis, and telling them 
that they would soon bo made Christians to a man. The dif- 
ferent parts of their uniform were curiously examined, amidst 
shrugs and other oxj)ressivo gcstiircs, and significant “ Wah- 
wahs ! ” and vague hints that cverj’thing about them in some 
way portended Christianity. 'J’hey looked at the Sii)ahi’s stock, 
and said, “ ^yhat is this? It is leather! Well!” Thou they 
would look at his bolt, and tell him that it made a cross on his 
breast, and at the little implements of his calling, the turn- 
screw and worm, susjjcnded from it, and say that they also wore 
designed to fix the Christian’s cross upon his person. But it 
was the round hat that most of nil was the object of the taunts 
and warnings of the people from the Palace. “ It only needed 
this,” they said, “ to make you altogether a Faringhi. Take 
care, or we shall soon all bo made Christians — Baxaar-peoplo, 
Byots, every one will be compelled to wear the hat; and then 
the whole country will be ruined.” Within the Fort, and out- 
side the Fort, men of all kinds were talking about the forcible 
conversion to Christianity which threatened thorn ; and ovorj- 
whore tlie round hat was spoken of as an instrument by which 
the Caste of the Hindu was to bo destroyed, and the faith of 
the Musulman desecrated and demolished. 

But all this was little known to the officers of the Vellur 
garrison, or, if known, was little heeded. So unwilling, indeed, 
were they to believe tliat any danger was brewing, that a Sipahi 
who told his English ollicer that the regiments were on the eve 
of revolt was put in irons as a madman. The native officers 
declared tlmt ho deserved condign punishment for blackcniTig 
the faces of his corps, and they were readily believed. But the 
time soon came when the prophecy of evil was verified, and the 
prophet was exalted and rewarded. Hcoply implicated as ho 
was said to bo in the plot— a traitor first to the English, and 
then to his own people — his name became an offence and an 
abomination to tlie Army, and the favour shown to him a source 


3 R ohvioiiH. Tlio'battulion that most o])])oscd the innovation was, inclcec!, 
r.rdcrod to Madras, hut notliing wn.s directed indicative of any .io,il()Usy of the 
J^rincos. No precautions .seem lo have been taken within the Eort, and nof- 
witlistandiiig the discontent inanireslo.l by the native troops, the gani.son 
was still left with only four coini)auiea of Europeans.” — Jiarri/ Close to John 
Malcolm, roomih, Awj. 12, ISOG. MS. Corrcspoiulcnce. 
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of the Inttercst resentment. “ The disposition of tlio gentlemen 
of the Company’s service,” they said, “ and the nature of their 
government, make a thief hapi)y, and an honest man afflicted.” 

On the 10th of Jul}^ the mine suddenly exploded. It was 
remembered afteiwards that on the preceding 
afteraoon an unusual number of people had juiyJo.'uoG. 
passed into the Fort, some mounted and some 
on foot, seemingly on no especial business ; all with an inso- 
lent, braggart air, laughing and rollicking, making mimic 
battle among themselves, and otherwise expressing a general 
expectancy of something coming. It was remembered, too, 
that on that evening there Lad been more than the common 
tendency of the times to speak abusively of the English. The 
Adjutant of a Sip a hi regiment had been called, to his face, by 
the vilest term of reproach contained in the language of the 
country .f But it has been doubted whether the day and hour 
of the outburst were those fixed for the development of the plot. 
The consjjirators, it is said, were not ripe for action. Two or 
three days later, the first blow was to have been struck, but 
that a Jamadar, inflamed with strong drink, could not control 
the passionate haste within him, and he precipitated the colli- 
sion which it was the policy of his party to defer.f Kumbers 

* From a paper in Hindustani, transmitted to Adjutant- General Agnew 
from the Haidarabad Subsidiary Force : “ In the atfair at Tellur,"’ said tbo 
Sipabis, ‘‘when the mutiny first commenced, it was on account of Mustafa 
Beg ; and the gentlemen of the Company’s Government have bestowed upon 
liim a reward of two thousand pagodas from the public treasury, with the 
rank of Subahdar. The same Mustafa Beg, Sipahi, was the man who gave 
the signal for revolt to the people at Tel [fir, and this is the man whom the 
Company have distinguished by their favour,” 

t Unhapinly it is one of tho fijst words which the Englishman in India 
learns to speak, and by which many young officers, when displeased, habitually 
call their native servants. (Tery few, I think. — G. B. M.) 

J In the private correspondence of the time, it is stated that the day fixed 
for the outbreak was the 14th. It appeared, however, in the evidence of the 
first Committee of Inquiry assembled at Tellfir, tlint it was agreed that tho 
first blow should be struck fifteen days after the Maisur standard, prepared in 
the Pnlace, was ready to be hoisted, and that thirteen days had then passed. 
Tlie story of the drunken Jamadar appears in Madras Seciet Letter, Sept. 
30, 1806. It liappened, too, that the European officer commanding the native 
guard fell sick, that tho Subahdar was also indisposed, and that Jamadar 
Kdsim Khdn, one of the most active of the mutineers, was eager to go tbo 
grand rounds ; and it is possible that this accitlent helped to precipitate the 
crisis. On the other hand, it is to be observed that Major Armstrong, who had 
been absent from Tellur, and who returned on the night of the J 0th, was warned 
by people outside the Fort not to enter, as bohk thing was about to Jiappen. 
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tlnis suddenly roused to action were nnpropared to play their 
]iarls ; and lei, tors which had boon written to disaflected polygars 
and others in Maisur had not yot been despatched. It was 
confidently believed that in a few days ton thousand faithful 
adlicrents of the House of Haidar would rally round the standard 
of the Musulman Princes. All that was required of the Sipahis 
was, that they should hold Vellur for a week. At the end of 
that time it was believed that the whole country would bo in 
the hands of the insurgents. 

The European garrison of Yellur, at this time, consisted onlj'’ 
of lour companies of a Lino regiment. To fall 
Hia 'Suddenly, in the dead of the night, on all who 

might happen to bo on guard, to overpower them 
by numbers, and then to murder the rest in their beds, was 
apparently an easy task. Two hours after midnight the work 
commenced. The sentries were shot domi. The soldiers on 
main guard were Icilled as they lay on their cots, and the white 
men in the hospital were ruthlessl}’- butchered. There was 
then a scone of une.xampled confusion. Housed from their beds 
by the unaccustomed sound of firing in the Fort, the English 
officers went out to learn tiio cause of the commotion, and many 
of them were shot down by the mutineers in the first bewilder- 
ment of surprise. The two senior officers of the garrison wore 
among the lirst who fell. On the thresliold of his house, Fan- 
court, who commanded the garrison, was warned, ibr dear life’s 
sake, not to come out, but answering vdth the Englishman’s 
favourite formula of “Fever mind,” he made for the Main 
Guard, and was shot with the “ Fall in ! ” on his lips. Of the 
survivors two or three made their way to the barraclcs, and 
took command of such of the Europeans as had escaped the 
first murderous onslaught of the Sipahis. But it was little that 
the most desperate resolution could do in this extremity to 
stem the continually increasing tide of furious hostility which 
threatened to overwhehn them. It was no mere military revolt. 
The inmates of the Palace were fraternising with the Sipahis. 
From the apartments of the Princes went forth food to refresh 
the weary bodies of the insurgents, and vast promises to stimu- 
late and sustain the energies of their minds. One of the Princes, 
the third son of Tipri, personally encouraged the 
Prince Jioisu’a leaders of the revolt. With his own hands ho 
gave them the significant bhital-nut. IVith his 
own lips he proclaimed the rewards to bo lavished upon the 
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reHtoroi\=J of the i\ru]iannuadau dynast 3% And from Ins npai t- 
nients a confidential servant was seen to brini^ tlie liger-striiR-d 
standard of 3 Iaisur, which, amidst vociferuns ories\if “Jlint 
Dill was Iioisted ahorc the walls of the Palace. Put tIh* 
family of the ^inltan were soon forfroiten. "J'horo was no com- 
hination to aid their escape. The Bi])ahis at first <;avo thcin- 
scdves np follic wmk of massacre. Tlio poo])lo from the Palace, 
following in their walm, gorged themselves with ilie jdnnder of 
the white men, and aided the jnntincers without sharing tlieir 
danger. After a time the ISiiuihis betook themselves also to 
plunder; and the common object was forgotten under tlie ex- 
eitoment of jiersonal greed. * The white *wonien in the r(»rt 
were K})arcd. The tender mercies of the wicked, with a refined 
onielt3% preserved tliem for a worse fate than death. The people 
from the Palace told the Sipahis not to kill thorn, as all the 
3 !/nglish wonld ho dcstro^'cd, and the J loon non might then take 
them for wives/ 

But whilst these toiTiblc scenes were 1 icing enacted, and the 
sons of Tipii were swelling with tlie proud certainty of Fceiii”* 
tlio rule of the Sultan again ostabiished in I^Iaisur, retribution 
swift and certain was overtalcing the enterprise. 

An officer of the English regiment, who ha])])eiied Major Co.itq. 
to bo on duty outside the "Fort, heard the linng, 
thoroughly' a}>])rehended tlio crisis, and, through tlio darkness of 
the early moniing made liLs way to Arkat, to carry thither the 
tidings of insurrection, and to suminon succours to tlio aid of 
tho imperilled garrison. Tliero was a regiment of Jb-itish 
Dragoons at Arkat, under the command of Colonel 
Gillespie. By seven o’clock Goats had told his 10th 

storj’’. Fifteen mirintes afterwards, Gillesiiie, with 
a squadron of his regiment, was on his way to Vellur. Tho 
rest wore saddling and mounting ; tho gallopor-guiis were bein<»‘ 
horsed and limbered ; and a squadron of Native Cavalry^ wa^ 
responding to the trumpet-call with, as much alacrity as tho 
British Dragoons. Tho saving virtues of promptitude and pre- 
paration were never more conspicuously manifested. A little 
vacillation, a little blundering, a little delay, tho result of 
nothing being ready when wanted, and all might have been 


* Tho massacre included fourteen officers nud ninety-nino soldiers killed. 
There ^vcrc, moreover, several officers and men wounded, some of tho latter 
mortally. 
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lost. Novel' liod tlio sago precept of Haidar Ali, tliat the 
Englisli should Iceep their wliito Boldier.s like hunting- 
leopards in cages, and slip them suddenly and fiercely at 
the enemy, been wrought into practice with more terrible 
effect, than now against the followers and supporters of his 
descendants. 

Once under the walls of Volhir, Gillespie was eager to make 
his way into the Fort, that ho might rally the remnant of the 
European garrison and secure the safe admission of his men. 
The outer gates were open, but the last was closed, and in pos- 
session of the enemy. Xhoro was no hope ol forcing it without 
the aid of tho. guns. But these were now rapidly approaching. 
There were good ofiicers with the relieving force, to whom the 
conduct of external operations might be safely entrusted ; and 
Gillespie longed to find himself with the people whom ho had 
come to save. So, whilst preparations were being made for the 
attack, he determined to ascend alone tho walls of the Fort. In 
default of ladders, the men of the 69th let down a rope, and, 
amidst tho shouts of tho delighted Europeans, he was drawn up, 
unhurt, to tho crest of the ramparts, and took command of tho sur- 
vivors of tho unhappy force. Quickly forming .at the word of 
command, they came down eagerly to the charge, and, cheered by 
the welcome sound of tho guns, which wore now clamouring for 
admission, and not to be denied, they kept the mutineers at a 
distance till tho gates were forced; and then the cavalry 
streamed in, and victory was easy. The retribution was 
terrible, and just. Hundreds fell beneath the sabres of the 
Dragoons and'of tho native horsemen, who emulated the ardour 
of their European comrades. Hundreds escaped over the walls 
of tho Fort, or throw down their arms and cried for mercy. But 
the excited troopers, who had seen Tipu s tigei'-staudaid floating 
over the citadel of Vellur, could not, after that hot morning- 
ride, believe that they had done their work until they had des- 
troyed the “ cubs.” They were eager to bo led into the Palace, 
and there to inflict condign punishment on those whom they 
believed to be the real instigators of the butchery of their 
countrymen. For a moment there was a doubt in Gillespie s 
mind ; but an appeal from Colonel Marriott, in whose charge 
was the Maisur family, removed it; and he put forth a restrain- 
ing hand. He would not soil his victory with any cruel 
reprisals. The members of Tipu’s family were now at his 
nieroy, and the mercy which he showed them was that "which 
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tlio Cliiifitian fioldior dcHglits to rain npon the fallen and 
tlio Rolpless/ 

But the storm had not expended itself in this fierce convul- 
sion. Taught hy so stern a lesson, tlio Government resolved 
that “ all orders wliicli might he liahle to the ohjeetion of afieet- 
ing the usages of the troops ” should ho ahandimed. But the 
obnoxious liats might have been burnt before tlio eyes of the 
troojis, and the caste-marks and earrings restored on paratlo, in 
the presence of the Governor, the Coininunder-in-Chicf, and all 
the magnates of the land ; and still a return to quietude and 
contentment might have been far distant. Individual causes of 
anger and bitterness might be removed, but still there would 
remain, together with the mistrust they had engendered, all the 
vague anxieties on tlio one side, and the indefinite expectations 
on the other, which designing men had excited in the minds of 
the soldiery, I Kehollion had been crushed for a time at its 
ITead-Quarters. The British flag floated again over Yellur ; but 
there were other strong posts, which it had been intended to 


• For all tlio facia piven in the tfxt, I Imre the mitlionty of a mnas of 
official, er*mi-ofir‘ial, and private contemporary corrcsponcleiico, which I Imvo 
very cnrofuUy collated. In doinp so, I )mvo i>een coinpelled to reject £oino 
personal incidents which have Jiithorto generally fonned part of the narrative 
of the “Massacre of Yellur,*’ hut which, however ^orvicinblo they may be 
for puri>oses of cnee live historiad writing, are, I am sorry to say, at best 
apocryphiiL It has been faid that tlio officer who earned tho tidings to Arlcilt 
escaped through a sally-port, and swam tlio ditch of tho Fort so famous for 
the number ami size of its alligators. Sober official corrcspoiulenco fetatos 
that Jlajur Coats, wdio was bearer of the nows, was outside the Fort at tho 
linio of the outbreak. It is very generally slated, too, that when Gillespie 
wished to enter the Fort in advance of tho men, ns there were no ladders and 
no ropes, tho survivors of llie OtJth f.istmcd their belts together, and thus drew 
liim up the walls. But I have beforo mo two letters, signed “ R. Gillespie,*’ 
which state that he was drawn up by a rope. Among tho ficlitious incidents 
of the mutiny may bo mentioned the whole of the stories which toll of the 
foul murder of English women, and tho braining of little children beforo 
Iheir motherB* eyes. 

t “ Tho subversion of the British Empire in India by foreign invasion and 
domestic revolt, seem to have been the common thomo of discourse all over 
the country, and opinions have generally prevailed that such a revolution was 
neither an onterpriso of gieat difficulty, nor that tho accomplishment of it 

was far distant A most extraordinary and unaccountable impression 

has been made upon tho Sipfihis, wldcli has been fomented by propliecies and 
predictions inducing a belief that wonderful changes are about to take place, 
and that the Eumpeans are to bo expelled from India .** — General Hay Mac- 
doxcall, NandhlrxUji, OcK 31. MS» Vorrcbpondcncc, 
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seizo, and efforts iniglit j^et be made to establish, revolt in other 
parts of the Southern Peninsula. 

Nor was it only in Maisur and the Karnatik tliat the spirit of 
^ disaffection was rife. In the Dakhin, also, it was mani- 
jiuiciaTubad. itsolf in a manner which, for a while, created 

serious alarm. At Haidarabad, the capital of the Nizamis 
dominions, there was a high tide of excitement. It was appre- 
hended that the native troops of the Subsidiary Force, 
encouraged and aided by some of the chief people of this 
iMiihammadan State, if not by tlie Nizam himself, would break 
out into revolt. They were wrought upon by nearly the same 
influences as had destroyed the loyalty of the troops in Maisur, 
with some peculiar aggravations of their own. A new com- 
manding officer had recently been placed over 
Muntrcs^Mr tlieiu — a Smart disciplinarian of the most approved 

European pattern. They had been worried and 
alarmed before his arrival. Montresor’s appearance soon made 
matters worse. Knowing little or nothing of the habits and 
feelings of the countiy, he enforced the new orders with more 
than common strictness, and supplemented them with some 
obnoxious regulations of his own. An order had been issued 
just before his arrival forbidding the Sipahi to leave his Guard 
and to divest himself of his uniform during his period of duty ; 
and now the new English commandant prohibited the beating 
of tam-tams in the bazaars. It was not seen that these pro- 
hibitions were, in effect, orders that the Hindu Sipahi should 
take no sustenance on duty, and that there should be no 
marriage and no funeral processions. When the discovery was 
made, the noAv local regulations were rescinded ; but it was not 
possible to rescind the mischief that was done. There was a 
profound conviction among the Sipahis that it was the intention 
of the English to destroy their caste, to break down their 
religion, and forcibly to convert them to Christianity. And all 
through the long straggling lines of Haidarabad there was a 
continual buzz of alarm, and the Sipahis wore asking each other 
if they had heard how the English General, Wemyss Sahib, at 
Colombo, had marched his native soldiers to church.'^ 

* “ It is astonisliing how strong and how general the impression was of a 
systematic design to enforce the conversion of the Sipahis to Chri 6 tianit 3 ^ 
Qlie men here heard, and talked of the late arrival of some clergymen from 
Enf»“land, and of the story of General Wemyss marching the Sipahis to 
chiirch at Colombo.” — Captain Thomas Sydenham (Besident at JIaidardhdd) 
to Mr, Edmonsione, July 27, 1806. MS, Gorresjoondence. 
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That fho fooling of mingled fear and resentment, wliicli had 
taken possession of tlie minds of the soldiery, M'as much 
fomented by emissaries from the city of Haidardhud, is not to 
be doubted. Many leading men, discontented and desperate, at 
all times prone to intrigue and ripe for rebellion, looked eagerly 
for a crisis out of i;^"hich might hare come some profit to them- 
selves. It is probable that they 'were in communication with 
dependents of the House of Tipii. It is certain that they 
fostered the resentments and stimulated the ambition of the 
native officers, and that a programme of action had been agreed 
upon, of which murder and massacre were the prelude.*' But 
happily the Nizam and his minister, Mir A’lam — the one in word, 
the other in spirit — were true to the English alliance. Wisely, 
in that conjuncture, did Sydenham confide all his troubles to 
them. It is a sad necessity to he compelled to communicate to 
a native Pnnee the belief of the English Government that their 
troops are not to be trusted. But concealment in such a case is 
impossible, and any attempt to diguise the truth helps others to 
exaggerate and to distort it. The Nizam knew ail that had 
been going on, perhaps before the British Bosident had even a 
suspicion of it. Eager for his 6U}>port., and willing to raise the 
standard of revolt in his name, the conspirators had conveyed to 
him a written paper signifying their wishes. He did not answer 
it. He did not give it to the Kesident. He simply waited and 
did nothing. It was not in the nature of the man to do more. 
He Imew the power of the English ; but he secretly hated them, 
and naturally shrank from opposing or betraying a cause which 
appealed to him in the name of his religion. Perhaps it is 
hardly fair to expect from a native Prince, under such conflict- 
ing circumstances, more than this negative support. 

The feeling among the native troops was so strong, the 
danger appeared to be so imminent, that Montresor was 
besought by some old Sipahi officers not to enforce the 
obnoxious regulations. But he replied that he had been 


• Captain Sydenham wrote that, from the best information he could obtain 
at Haidarabad, it appeared that “ the native troops had been invited to desert 
their colours, to break out in open mutiny, and to murder their officers. It 
was intended that a commotion should have taken place in the city at the 
moment of the insurrection in cantonments ; that Mir A’lam, and all those in 
the interests of the English, were to bo destroyed; that the Subalidar 
(Nizam) was to be confined, and Faridum Jah either made Diwan or jdaced 
on the masnad, as circumstances might suggest.” — MS. Correspondence. 
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selected for that especial command as a fitting agent for their 
enforcement, and how could he turn his haclc upon his' duty? 
But when tidings of the massacre at Vellur reached Haidarahddj 
he saw at once that concession must ho made to the prejudices 
of the Sipahi, and the orders were revoked in anticipation of 
July 22 180G ”’st™ctions from the Madras Government, Still 
the troops were not satisfied. Having gained one 
victory they determined to attempt another. So they fell hack 
upon the old grievance of the leather stock, and the men of 
some of the jiattalions, encouraged by their native officers, were 
seen disencumbering themselves of this article of their uniform 
on parade, and casting it contemptuously on the ground. A 
display of vigour at the right time crushed the mutiny ere it 
was matured. On the 14rth of August, the troops at Haidarabad 
were ordered under arms. The English regiment 
R'cgimenll^ posted near the parli of artillery, and the 

cavahy were drawn up en potence on both flanks. 
Then four Subahdars of Native Infantry, who were believed 
to be the ringleaders in the mutinous movement, were called to 
the front and marched off under a guard of thirty Europeans 
and a company of Sipahis. Under this escort they were sent to 
Machlipatan. This movement had the best possible effect both 
in the cantonment and in the city. Mutiny was awe-struck ; 
sedition was paralysed ; conciliatory explanations and addresses, 
which had before failed, were now crowned with success, and 
early in the following month Sydenham wrote from Haiderabad 
that everything was “ perfectly tranquil, both in the city and 
the cantonments.” “ The Sipahis,” it added, “ appear cheerful 
and contented, and the Government goes on with considerable 
vigour and regularit}’-.” 

But ere long the anxieties of the Government again turned 
towards the old quarter. It -was clear that, in the former 
domains of the Sultan, the fire, though suppressed fur a time, 
had not been extinguished. At Naudidrug, iu the heart of the 
Maisur territory, there had been symptoms of uneasiness from the 
commencement of the year. The native troops were 
Nandidrug. fortress, built upon a high scarped rock, 

was one of uncommon strength, and, well defended, might have 
defied attack. In itself, therefore, a coveted possession for the 
rebel force, it was rendered doubly important by its position. 
For it -was within a night’s march of the great station of 
Bangalur, and the mutineers from that j)ost would have flocked 
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to it as a rallying-point and a stronghold, admirably suited for 
the Head-Quarters of Rebellion.'^ The influences, thei'efore, of 
which I have spoken — the fakirs, the conjurors, the puppet- 
showmen, the propagators of strange prophecies — were more 
than commonly operative in that direction, and had success 
attended the first outbi*eak at Vellur, the Handidrug garrison 
would then have turned upon their officers, hoisted the rebel flag 
on the walls of the Port, and displayed signals which might 
have^ been seen at Bangalur. But a season of suspended 
activity naturally followed this failure ; and it was not until 
the month of October that they ventured to resolve on any open 
demonstration. Then the Muhammadan and Hindu bipuhis 
feasted together, bound themselves by solemn engagements to 
act as brethren in a common cause, and swore that they would 
rise against and massacre their English officers. 

The day and the hour of the butchery were fixed. The 
native soldiery had quietly sent their families out 
of the Fort, and otherwise prepared for the struggle.f October is, 
Two hours before midnight on the 18th of October 
the Sipahis were to have rushed upon their English officers, 
and not left a white man living in the place. But about eight 
o’clock on that evening an English officer galloped 
up to the house of the Commandant Ouppage, and 
told him that no time was to be lost; that the Sipahis were on 
the point of rising, and that means of safety must at once be 
sought. ^ Scarce had the story been told, when an old and 
, distinguished native officer came breathless with the same 
intelligence. There was no room for doubt ; no time for delay. 
Am express, calling for reinforcements, was despatched to 
Bangalur ; and the officers, selecting one of their houses in the 
Pagoda-square, which seemed best adapted to purposes of 
defence, took post together and waited the issue. The night 

XT* wrote to Barry Close, with refereuce to this movement at 

K andidnig : “ I do not know what to make of all this ; men who had any 
great combination in view could scarcely have any design to act on so small 
a scale.” But Bariy Close, taking a more comprehensive view, replied: 

“ The great object of the Insurgents at Velliire seems to have been to secure 
to themselves a strong post on which to assemble in force. Cuppao-e’s 
garrison, though small, may have had it iu view to seize on ITandidrug. 
Possessed of tins strong post, the conspirators would have probably assembled 
upon it in force, and proceeded to act against us openly.” — MS. Correspond- 
tnce. 

t Coloucl Ouppage to Barry Close. — MS. Correspondence. 
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passed witliotit an attaclc ; and on the morrow afternoon safety 
came in the shape of a squadron of Dragoons from Bangalur. 
Colonel Davis had received the tidings soon after daybreak, 
and by three o’clock his troopers were clattering into 
Nandidrug. 

November came, and with it came new troubles. Dar down 
the coast, not many leagues removed from the 

PiUmmUottii. gouiJiernmost part of the Peniiisula, lies the station 
of Paliarakotta. There Major Welsh, with six European officers 
under him, commanded a Sipahi battalion, in which many 
relatives of the mutineers out up at Velhir were brooding over 
their loss of kindred. Towards the end of the third week 
of the month, it was believed that the Muhammadan Sipahis 
were about to rise and massacre all the Europeans in the place. 
The story ran that, rejecting with contempt the idea of banding 
themselves with the Hindus, they had met at a mosque and 
concerted their murderous plans. Some buildings were to be 
fired in the cantoment to draw the English officers^ from their 
homes. In the confusion, the whole were to be slain, the Port 
was to be seized, and the rebel flag hoisted on the rampai ts. 
Scenting the plot, a Malabar-man went to the mosque in 
disguise, and carried tidings of it to the English Commandant. 
The danger appeared to be imminent, and Welsh at once took 
his measures to avert it. Whatever may have been the 
judgment and discretion of the man, his courage and determina- 
tion^ were conspicuous ; and his comrades were of the same 
temper. Assuming the bold, intrepid front,^ which has so 
often been known to overawe multitudes, this little handful of 
undaunted Englishmen seized and confined thirteen native 
officers, and turned five hundred Musulraan Sipahis out_ of the 
Fort. That thej’’ were able to accomplish this, even with the 
support of the Hindus, was declared to be a proof that no 
desperate measures had really been designed. But the prema- 
ture explosion of a plot of this kind always creates a panic. 
In a state of fear and surqrrise, men are not capable of reasoning. 
There is a vague impression that boldness presages power; 
that there is something behind the imposing front. A single 
man has ere now routed a whole garrison. I am not sure, 
therefore, that there was no danger, because it was so easily 

trodden out. in.! 

Two days afterwards Colonel Dyce, Avho commanded tire 
district ofTinniveli, thrw himself into Baliamkotta ; assembled 
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tho Hindn troops ; told them ihat lio had come there to maiiilaiii 
the authority of the Compnny, or to die in tho defence of tlio 
colours 'udiich he had sworn to protect. Ho then called upon 
those who were of tho same mind to approach the British tlag 
for the same purpose, hut if not to depart in peace. They went 
uj) and took the oath to a man, presented arms to tho colours, 
gave three unhidden cheers in earnest of their unsiialccn 
loj^alty, and fell in as on a muster-parade. 

On the first appearance of danger, Welsh had despatched a 
letter hy a countr3’'-hoat to Ce 3 don, calling for European troops, 
and tho call was responded to with an a]acrit3^ hc3’ond all 
praise. But so effectual were tho measures which had heon 
already adopted, or so little of real danger had there been, that 
Avhen the succour which had been sent for arrived from 
TnchinapaU, the alarm had passed, and the work was done. 

Told as I have told this stoiy — a simple recital of facts, as 
wiittcn down in contemporar3" correspondence — it would appear 
to afiord an instructive example of promptitude and vigour. 
But this is not the onl3’' lesson to he learnt from it. It is more 
instructive still to note that Slajor Welsh was 6everel3’ con- 
demned as an alarmist, the tendenc3" of whoso precipitate action 
was to destroy confidence and to create irritation. Another 
officer,^ who, apprehending danger, had disarmed his regiment 
as a precaution, w'as denounced with still greater vohemeucc.t 
Apprehensions of this kind were described as “ disgraceful and 
groundless panics”; and political officers chuckled to think that 
it w^as proposed at Madras to remove from their commands and 
to bring to Courts-Martial tho officers who had considered it 
their dut3^ not to wait to he attacked. J With these lessons 


Lieiitennnt-Coloncl Grant. 

t I find tliis fact recorded in tlio correspondence of tho day with tlireo 
notes of exclamation; “Witli regard to Colonel Grant, wrote IMajor Willcs 
from I^Iaisur, “ it appears that ho disarmed his troops simply ns a measure of 
precaution 1 1 1 Wljether wo aro in danger from our own misconduct, or from 
worro causes, the danger is great. ... I conclude that Chalmers wdll bo 
sent to supersede Grant, and Vesoy' to Paliamkotta, and my best hope is 
tliat there will be found sufficient grounds for turning AVclsh and Grant out 
of the service, but this will not restore the confidence of the Sipuhis.'* — 
MS. Correspondence. Grant’s conduct was at once repudiated in a general 
order, and fie and AVclsh ordered for Court-Martial. ISoth were honourably 
acquitted. 

X 3\Iany years after tho occurrence of those events, Major, then Colonel 
Welsh, published two volumes of Jlilitary Reminiscences. Turning to thewo 
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bcforo us, wo cannot wonder that nion, in such conjunctures, 
should hesitate to strike the blow which any one inaj’’ declare 
uncallcd-for, and the wisdom of which no one can prove — should 
pause to consider whether they are more likely to develop the 
evil by an assertion of strength, or to encourage its growth by 
the feebleness of inaction.'^' 

But it was plain that, whatsoever might be the wisest course 
in such a conjuncture, the Government of Lord 
WulajaiiSMci. Bentiiick was all in favour of the milder 

and more sedative mode of treatment. In remarkable contrast 
to the manner in which the symptoms of coming mutiny were 
grappled with at Paliamkotta stands the story ot Walajahabad. 
borne of the earliest signs of disaffection, on the score^ of the 
turhan, had manifested themselves at that place ; and Gillespie, 
with his dragoons, had been despatched thither at the end of 
Julj’’, not without a murmur of discontent at the thought of his 
poor hard-worked fellows ** being sent to counteract what 
appeared to him a doubtful danger. It was believed, however, 
that the uneasiness had passed away, and for some months 
there had been apparent tranquillity. But in November the 
alarm began to revive ; and a detailed statement of various 
indications of a coming outbreak, drawn up by Major Hazlewood, 
was sent to the authorities. On the morning of the 2nd of 
December the momber.s of the Madras Government met in 


for Bome account of the affair at Paliamkotta, I was disappointed to find only 
the following scanty notice of it; “Towards the end of the year an event 
took place, which, although injurious to my own prospects and fortune, 
under the signal blessing of Providence terminated tortuuatel3\ iimehas 
now spread his oblivious wings over the Nvholc occurrence, and I will not 

attempt to remove the veil ” .... i -u j 

^ The difficulties of the English officer at that time were thus described 
by a contemporary ^Yriter, in n passage which I have chanced upon since the 
above was written: “The massacre at Vellur had naturally created a ^eat 
decree of mistrust between the European officers and the Sipahis througliout 
the Army; and the indecision of measures at Head -Quarters seemed fiuther 
to strengthen this mistrust. If an officer took 7m precautionary measures on 
receiving information of an intended plot, he was liable to the severest 
censure, as well as responsible for his own and tlie lives of his European 
officers. On the contrary, if he took precautionary measures he was accused 
of creating unnecessary riistrust; and equally censured for being premature 
and not allowing tiie mutiny to go on till satisfactorily proved, when it would 
have been too late to prevent.”— on the present Government of 
India, drc. Tn a Letter from an Officer resident on the spot. Urichinapali, 
ISO? ; London, 1808. 
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Coiindl. ITii'/lcwootrK st4itoineiil *\vas laid l)of(»ro tluMn and 
p-avely ducupsed ; but %vith no dcfinito result. The Council 
lm>kc up 'without a decision, but only (o ineot a^ain, refreshed 
by the sea-breeze and the ovoning ride. Then it u-as resolved 
tluit a discreet ofllcer, in the coniidenco of Covonimcnt, 
sliould be sent to ^Valajaluihad to inquire into and report on 
tlie state of aliairs; and on tlio same evening Onlonel Muiiro, 
tbe Quartcu'jua^ter-Genoral, received Ins instr motions, and pre- 
pared to depart. The event appeared to justify this cautious 
lino of aciion; but one sliudders to think Avliat ini<;]tt liavo 
liapponod at Wulajaliabad whilst Govennnent wore deliberatinjj; 
over writt»ui stateuients of danp;er, and drafting instructions 
for a Staff OHieor in the ConnciMlliainber of M'ulnts, 

Six months had now ]>assed since the Madras Government 
liad been made ac(piainted with the state of feeling 
in the Native .tVriny, and nnderstuod that a vague 
ap])rehension of the dcslniction of ensto and of forctblo con- 
version to Christianity’” had been one of the chief causes of the 
])revailing disquietude. The obnoxious regulations liad been 
abandoned, but this was u concession obviously extorted from 
fear ; and nothing had yet been done to reassure the minds of 
the soldiery by a Idndly paternal address to them from the 
fountain -bead of the loan] Government. But at last Bentinck 
and his colleagues awoke to a sense of the plain and ]uilpahlo 
duly which lay before them ; and at this Council of the 2nd 
of December a Proclamation was agreed upon, and on the 
following day issued, which, translated into the IJindustani, 
the Tamil, and Telugii dialects, was sent to every native 
battalion in the Army, with orders to commanding officers to 
make its contents known to every native ulliccr and Sipahi 
under their command. After adverting to the cxtraordinai-j^ 
agittition that had for some time prevailed in the Coast Army, 
and tbe reports spread for malicious purposes, by ])orfions of 
evil intention, that it was the design of the British Government 
to convert the troops by forcible means to Christianity, the 
Proclamation proceeded to declare that the conhtant kindness 
and liberality at all times shown to the Sipahi sliould convince 
him of the happiness of his situation, greater than 'what the 
troops of any other part of the world enjoy,” and induce him to 
return to the gootl conduct for 'wliicli ho had been distinguished 
in the days of Lawrence and Cooto, and other renowned 
heroes.” If they would not, they would Icaxm that the British 
VOL. I. N 
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Government “ is not less prepared to punisli the guilty than to 
protect and distinguish those who are deserving of its favour.” 
But this was something more than the truth. The British 
Government did not show itself, in this conjuncture, to he 
“ prepared to punish the guilty ” in a manner proportionate 
to the measure of their offences. Lord William Bcntinclc and 
his Councillors were all for clemency. Sir John Cradock 
counselled the adoption of more vigorous punitory measures, 
and the Supreme Government were disposed to support the 
military chief. Something of a compromise then ensued, the 
result of which was a very moderate instalment of the retribu- 
tion which was justly due. A few only of the most guilty of 
the murderers were executed ; whilst others, clearly convicted 
of talcing part in the sanguinary revolt, were merely dismissed 
the service. And if it had not been for the overruling authority 
of the Government at Calcutta — that is, of Sir George Barlow, 
with Mr. Edmonstone at his elbow* — the numbers of the 
assassin-battalions would not have been erased from the Army 
List. But penal measures did not end here. The higher 
tribunals of the Home Government condemned the daief 
authorities of Madras, and, justly or unjustly, the Governor, 
the Co_mmander-in-Chief, and the Adjutant-General were 
summarily removed from office. 

The mutiny died out with the old year ; the active danger 
1807. J left behind it a flood of bitter 

Alleged caustB Controversy which did not readily subside. W^hat 
Revolt. l^l^® revolt ? Whose fault was it ? 

Was it a mere military mutiny, the growth of 
internal irritation, or was it a political movement fomented by 
agitators from without? The controversialists on both sides 
were partly wrong and partly right — ^wrong in their denials, 
right in their assertions. It is difficult in such a case to put 
together in proper sequence all the links of a great chain of 


* Many years afterwards, Sir George Barlow gracefully aclcnowledged the 
valuable assistance whieh, in this conjunciure, Mr. Edmonstone had ren- 
dered to him, saying that liis “unshaken firmness and resolution in times of 
internal difficulty and danger” were “signally displayed on the discovery of 
the conspiracy formed at Velliir.” “His wise and steady counsel,” added 
Barlow, “ afforded me important aid and support in carrying into effect the 
measures necessary for counteracting the impressions made by that alarming 
event, which threatened the most serious consequences to the security of our 
power.” — MS- Documents. 
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ovenlF trmiiiating even in an incident of yesterday, so little do 
■vve kjunv of wliat is stirrini; in the occult licart of native 
society. After a laj^se of half a centnry it is inipossilde. 
There is often in the Sintnltancmis. the Coincidental, an 
aj)j>arent nniforniity of tendency, vdiieh sinuilate.s desipi, but 
’vvhicli, so far as lininan agency is concerned, is wholly for- 
tnitons. e see tliis in the commonest concerns of life. -Wo 
see it in events affecting mightily the destinies of empires. 
Under a pressure of coneniTent atitioyanees and vexations, men 
often cry f>nt that there is a consjiiracy against them, and the 
]listorif^*ll in (pi in *r often sees a conspiracy wlien in reality tliere 
is only a coincidence. A great disaster, like the massacre at 
^ clh'ir, acts like iodine njam liidden writings in rice-water. 
Snddcnly is ])rocknmed to ns in all its signilicanco what has 
long b.en written down on the page of the Past, bnt whieli, 
for want of the revealing agent, has liithcrlo lain illegibly 
before ns. Doubtless, many bidden things were disclosed to ns 
at this time ; bnt wlietlier they were iiecnliar to the crisis or of 
a normal character, at any period tljFccniiblo had wo taken 
])roper steps to develo]i them, was matter of grave dispute. 
Uhe political oflicers, headed by 3 lark Wilks, tlie historian of 
hJonthern India, who was then representing British interests 
in jMaisnr, laughed to scorn the discoA’erics o^ tho inilitai-y 
oflicers, and said tliat the things which they spoke nf ns so 
portentous were in reality only phenomena of overy-day 
appearance, familiar to men ac(]nainted with the feelings and 
habits of the people, lie derided all that had been said about 
seditions conversations in the Bazaars and tho Lint's, the wild 
prophecies and in3-sterions bints of wandering Fakirs, and the 
devices of the puppet-shows.* There was nothing 
in all this, he contended, of an exceptional character, to bo 
regarded as the harbingers of mutiny and massacre. And his 
arguments culminated in the chnclding assertion that tho 
military authorities liad discovered a cabalistic document of a 
niost treasonable character, which appeared to their excited 
imaginations to he a ])lan for partitioning tho territoiy" to bo 
■wrested from the English, but which, in reality, was nothing 


* Tliorc wre t^vo subjects which tho KitipMi-Wdhx exlronioly delif^btcd 
to illustraiC’-tbo degradation of tho jMughiil, and tho Yictories of tho French 
over th(i English, tho one intended to excito hatred, tho other contempt, in 
tho minds of the BpectatorB. ^ 

N 2 
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more portentous than the scribhlement of the Dervesh Bazi, or 
“royal game of goose.” 

With equal confidence on the other hand, the military 
authorities protested that the new regulations had nothing to 
do with the mutiny — that it was altogether a political move- 
ment. The new cap, they said, had been accepted and worn 
by the Sipahis. Three representative men, types of the prin- 
cipal nationalities composing the Coast Army, had signified 
their satisfaction with the new head-dress, and one or two 
regiments enjnasse had been paraded in it without a murmur. 
The fact, thej’- alleged, was that the movement had emanated 
solely from the deposed family of Tipu Sultan; that its object 
was to restore, in the first instance, the Muhammadan dynasty 
in Southern India, and eventually to recover the imperial 
throne for the Mughul. If proper precautions had been taken 
by Government — if Tipu’s family, eager for a taste of blood, 
had not been left to disport themselves at will in Vellur — if 
they had not been gorged with money, and attended by count- 
less Musulman followers eager to recover the posts and the 
privileges which they had lost, there would, said the military 
leaders, have been no massacre and no mutiny and, some said, 
not even a murmur of discontent. But the military critic was 
as vn-ong as the political, and for the same reason. Each was 
blinded by professional interests and professional prejudices. 
Each argued in self-defence. The truth, as it commonly does 
in such cases, lay midway between the two extremes. But for 
the intrigues of Tipu’s family there would have been no out- 
break at that time, and but for the new military regulations 
they might have intrigued in vain. It so happened that the 
political and military influences were adverse to us at the same 
moment, and that from the conjuncture arose the event known 
in history as the Massacre of Vellur, but which was in reality 
a much more extensive military combination, prevented only 
by repeated local failures from swelling into the dimensions of 
a general revolt of the Coast Army. 

Nor is it to be forgotten that there was a third party, which 
attributed the calamity less to political and to mUitaxy causes 
than to the general uneasiness which had taken possession of 
the native mind in consequence of the supposed activity of 
Christian missionaries and of certain “ missionary chaphiius.” 
The dread of a general destruction of Caste and forcible con- 
version to Chi'istianity was not confined to the Sipahis. The 
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most preposterons stories were CTirrent in tlio Bazaars. Among 
other Mnld fables, 'which took firm hold of the popular mind, 
was one to the effect that the Compan3^’s officers had collected 
all the newl^^-manufacturod salt, had divided it into two great 
heaps, and over one had sprinkled the blood of hogs, and over 
the other the blood of cows ; that they had then sent it to be 
sold throughout the countiy for the pollution and the desecra- 
tion of Muhammadans and Hindus, that all might be brought 
to one caste and to one religion like the English. When this 
absurd story was circulated, some ceased altogether to eat salt, 
and some purchased, at high prices, and carefully stored awa^^ 
supplies of the necessarj^ article, guaranteed to have been in 
the Bazaars before the atrocious act of the Faringhis had been 
committed. Another story was that the Collector of Trinkomali 
had.^ under the orders of Government, laid the foundation of a 
Christian Church in his district close to the great Pagoda of 
the Hindus; that he had collected all the stone-cutters and 
builders in the neighbourhood ; that he was taxing every 
household for the payment of the cost of the building ; that he 
had forbidden all ingress to the Pagoda, and all worshipping of 
idols; and that to ail complaints on the subject he had replied 
that there was nothing extraordinary in what he was doing, as 
Government had ordered a similar building to be erected in 
every town and every village in the country. In India, stories 
of this kind are readily believed. The grosser the lie, the more 
eagerly it is devoured.* They are circulated by designing 
persons with a certainty that the}" will not be lost. That the 
excitement of religious alarm was the principal means b}" which 
the enemies of the British Government hoped to accomplish 

* Not immediately illustrating this point of inquiry, but even more pre- 
posterous in itself than the nimours cited in the text, was a story which wns 
circulnted at Haidarabdd. It was stated that an oracle in the neighbouring 
Pagoda had declared that there was considerable treasure at the bottom of a 
well in the European barracks, which was de.stined not to be discovered until 
a certain number of human heads had been offered up to the tutelar deity of 
the place ; and that accordingly the European soldiers were sacrificing the 
necessary nxiraber of victims with all possible dispatch. It happened that the 
dead body of a native without a head was found near the Residency, and that 
a drunken European artilleryman, about the same time, attacked a native 
sentry at his ])ost. Tliese facts gave new wings to the report, and sucii was 
the alarm that the natives would not leave their homes or work after dark, 
and it was reported both to the Nizam and his minister that a hundred bodies 
without heads were lying on the hanks of the Mnssi 'Riyer.— Captain Syden- 
ham to the Gover7ime7ii 0 / India, MS, Records. 
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tlaeir objects is certain; but, if there bad not been a foregone 
determination to excite this alarju, nothing in the actual 
progress of Christianity at that time would liave done it. A 
comparison, indeed, between the religious status of the English 
in India and the wild stories of forcible conversion which were 
then circulated, seemed openly to give the lie to the malignant 
inventions of the enemy. There were no indications on the 
part of Government of any especial concern for the interests of 
Chiistianity, and among the officers of the Army there were so 
few external signs of religion, that the Sipdhis scarcely knew 
whether they -owned any faith at all.* But in a state of panic 
men do not pause to reason ; and, if at any time the doubt had 
been suggested, it would have been astutely answei-ed that the 
English gentlemen cared only to destroy the religions of the 
country, and to make the people all of one or of no caste, in 
order that they might make their soldiers and servants do 
everything they wished. 

The authoritative judgment of a Special Commission ap- 
pointed to investigate the causes of the out- 
confirmed the views of the more moderate 
Government. section of the community, which recognised, not 
one, but many disturbing agencies ; and the Home 
Government accepted the interpretation in a candid and im- 
partial spirit. That “the late innovations as to the dress 
and appearance of the Sipahis were the leading cause of the 
mutiny, and the other was the residence of the family of the late 
Tipu Stiltan at Tellur,” was, doubtless, true as far as it went. 
But the merchant-mlers of LeadenhaU-street were disposed to 
sound the lower depths of the difficulty. I’hose were not days 
when the numerous urgent claims of the Present imperatively 
forbade the elaborate investigation of the Past. So the Directors 
began seriously to consider what had been the more remote 
predisposing causes of the almost general disaffection of the 
Coast Ai-my. And the “Chairs,” in a masterly letter to Mr. 
Dundas, freighted vuth the solid intelligence of Charles Grant, 
declared their conviction that the general decline of the fidelity 


* Sir Jolin Grndock said, after the occurrence of these events, that “from 
the total absence of religious establishments in the interior of the country, 
Irom the liabits of life prevalent among military men, it is a mela icholy 
trutli, that 80 unfrequent are the religious observances of officers doing duty 
■with battalions, that tlie Sipahis have not, until very lately, discovered tlie 
nature of the religion professed by tlie English.” 
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of the Army and of the attachment of the People to British 
lule, was to he traced to the fact that a new class of men, with 
little Itnowledge of India, Httlo interest in its inhabitants, and 
little toleration for their prejudices, had begun to monopolise the 
chief seats in the Government and the chief po.-,ts in the Army ; 
that the annexations of Lord Wellesley had beggared the old 
Muhammadan families, and had shaken the belief of the people 
in British moderation and good faith ; and that the whole 
tendency of the existing system was to promote the intrusion of 
a rampant Englishism, and thus to widen the gulf between the 
Eulers and the Euled.* 


* The Chairman and Deputy-Chairman of tho East India Company 
(Mj. Pa^y anil Mr. Grant) to tho Presidont of Iho Board of Contiol (Mr 
Dnndns ), — ‘Mcty IS, 1S07. MS* liccords. 
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CHAPTER II. 

It not strange that, for some time after the occurrence of 
these events jn the Coast Army, the English in Southern 
India should have been possessed hy a common sense of anijor, 
and that this feeling should have spread to some other paii^s 
of the country. For a while tlie white man saw a conspirator 
beneath the folds of every turban, and a conspiracy in every 
group of people talking by the waj-side. In every laugh there 
was an insult, and in every shrug there was a menace. English 
officers pillowed their heads on loaded fire-arms, and foi:dled 
the hilts of their swords as they slept. But gradually they 
lived dovTi the sensitiveness that so distressed them*' Other 
thoughts and feelings took possession of the bungalow ; other 
subjects wore dominant in the mess-room. And ere long a 
new grievance came to supersede an old danger ; 
of and the officers of the Madras Army forgot the re- 
^ hellion of the dipahis as they incubated a rebellion 

of their ovni. How the mutiny of the officers grew 
out of the mutiny of the men of the Coast Array, it would not be 
difficult to show; but the chapter of Indian history which 
includes the former need not be re-vnitten here. The objects 
for which the officers contended were altogether remote from 
the interests and sympathies of the Sipahis ; and although the 
latter, in ignorance, might at first have followed their com- 
manders, it is not probable that they would have continued to 
cast in their lot with the mutineers, after the true character of 
the movement had been explained to them, and an appeal made 
to their fidelity b^’’ the State. But thej were not unobservant 
spectators of that unseemly strife ; and the impression made 
upon the Sipahf s mind by this spectacle of disunion must have 
been of a most injurious kind. There is nothing so essential to 
the permanence of that Opinion, on which we so much rely, as 
ii prevailing sense that the English in India are not Manj^ but 
One. 
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NTor ^vas it strange tliat, after tliese unfortunate events, the 
fame of wliicli went abroad tbronghont the whole coiintr}^ 
there should have been for a little space less eagerness than 
before to enlist into the service of the Company, But the re- 
luctance passed away under the soothing influence of time. In 
the prompt and regular issue of pay, and in the pensions, 
which had all the security of funded propert^^ there were 
attractions, unknown to Asiatic armies, not easily to bo resisted. 
And there were other 2)rivileges, equally dear to the people of the 
country, which lured them by thousands into the ranks of the 
Company’s Army. As soon as his name was on the muster-roll, 
the Sipahi, and through him all the members of his family, 
passed under the special protection of the State. 

It is difficult to conceive two conditions of life more dissimilar 
in their social aspects than soldiering in India and 
soldiering in England. In England few men enlist 
into the Army as an honourable profession, or 
seek it as an advantageous source of subsistence. Pew men 
enter it with any high hopes or any pleasurable emotions. 
The recruit has commonly broken down as a civilian. Of 
ruined fortune and bankrupt reputation, he is tempted, 
cheated, snared into the Arm3\ Lying placards on the walls, 
lying words in the pot-house, the gaudy ribbons of Sergeant 
Kite, the drum and the fife and the strong drink, captivate 
and enthral him when he is not master of himself. He has 
quarrelled with his sweetheart or robbed his emj)loyer. Ho 
has exhausted the patience of his own people, and the outer 
Tvorld has turned its back upon him. And so he goes for a 
soldier. As soon as he has taken the shilling, he has gone right 
out of the ■famil5^ circle and out of the circle of civil life. He is 
a thousandth part of a regiment of the Line. Perhaps he has 
changed his name and stripped himself of his- personal identity. 
Anyhow, he is as one dead. Little more is heard of him ; and 
unless it be some doting old mother, who best loves the blackest 
sheep of the flock, nobody much washes to hear. It is often, 
indeed, no greater source of pride to an English family to know 
that one of its members is serving the Queen, in the ranks ol 
her Army, than to know that one is provided for, as a convict, 
at the national expense. 

But the native soldier of India was altogether 
of a difierent Idnd. When he became a soldier, 
he did not cease to be a civilian. He severed no family 
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lies; ho .ahiiiKlonod no civil ri<;hls. Ho wns not tho ontcfist, 
Imt Iho stay and jirido of his lionso. He visited ids lioine at 
staled times. Ho rcmitled to it a largo part of his pa}’’. It was 
a decorous hoast in many families that generation after genera- 
tion had eaten tho CompaTiy’s salt. Often, indeed, in ono 
household you might seo the Past, tho Present, and the Future 
of this coveted milittiry service. There was tho ancient pen- 
sioner under the shade of tho hanyan-tree in his native village, 
who had stories to loll of Lawrence, Coote, and Jlodows; of 
hatlles fought with tho French; of tho long war with Haidar 
iind the later ^1 niggles with his son. There was the Sijiahi, on 
furlough from active service, in tho prime of his life, who liad 


his stories also to toll of “ the great Ijord’s brother,” tho younger 
\yullcsley, of Harris and Baird, porhajis of “ Bikrum 
Saliil) ” and Egypt, and how “ Lick iSahih,” tho 
lino old man, when provisions were scarce in 


the camp, had ridden through tho lines, eating dried pulse 
for his dinner. And there was tho bright-eyed, supplo- 
limlied, quick-witted hoy, who looked forward with eager ex- 
])ectaucy to tho time when ho would ho permitted to take 
his father’s ])laco, and servo under some noted • leader. It 


was no fond delusion, no trick of our self-love, to believe in 


such pictures as this. 'Pho Company’s Sipahis had a genuine 
pride in their colours, and tho classes from which they 
were drawn rejoiced in their connection with tho paramount 
State. It was lionourahlo service, sought hy tho vciy flower of 
tho people, and to bo dismissed from it was a heavy jninishment 
and a sore disgrace. 


Strong as wore these tics, tho people were hound to the mili- 
tary service of the Company hy tho still stronger ties of self- 
interest. For not only wore tho Sipaiiis, as has been 
^of tiK'i'aTr cared for as soldiers — well paid and well 

’ ' ' pensioned — hut, as civilians, they h;id largo privi- 

leges which others did not enjoy. Alany of them, belonging to 
tho lessor yeomanry of the country, were possessors of, or share- 


holders in, small landed estates ; and, thus endowed, they re- 
joiced greatly in a regulation which gave tho Sipahi on furlough 
a right to ho heard before other suitors in our civil courts.* 


Tliis was a part only of tho civil privileges enjoyed by tho native soldier. 
Sir .Tasper Nicolis, in his evidence before _ the Parliamentary Gomniittee of 
1832. .said that the withdrawal of these privileges had been regarded ns an 
especial grievance by tho Sipfihis — ^but I have failed to discover tiuit they 
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In a conntiy wlioso people are inordin.atoly given to liti- 
gation, and wliero justice is coiumoidy slow-paced, this was 
BO prodigious a Loon, that entrance to the service was orteii 
sought ibr the express purpose of securing this valuahlo 
precedence, and the soldior-meniher of tho fainily thus became 
the representfitivo of his whole house. In this connection of tho 
soldieiy with hereditaiy rights in tho soil, thoio was an 
additional guarantee for his loyalty and good conduct. lie was 
not nierolj'a soldier — a component unit of number two company, 
third file from the right; ho was an important member n{ 
society, a distinct indmduality in his native village no le.«s than 
in his cantonment Lines. lie retained his self-respect and the 
respect of others; and had a personal interest in the stabilitj' 
of the Government under which his rights wore secured. 

And whilst these extraneous advantages were attached to his 
jmsitionas a soldier of the Company, there was nothing inherent 
in the service itself to render it distasteful to him. 

His ofiScerswere aliens of another colour and another sip.thi and 
creed; but the Hindu was accustomed to foreign 
supremacy, and tho Muhammadan, profoundly impressed vdth 
the 'mutabilities of fortune, bowed himself to tho stern neces- 
sities of fate. As long as tho Sipahi respected the personal 
qualities of the English officer, and the English officer felt a 
l)ersonal attachment for th(3 Sipahi, the relations between them 
were in no degree marred by any considerations of difference of 
race. There was a strong sense of comradeship between them, 
which atoned for the absence of other ties. The accidental 
severance of which I have spoken was but short-lived.^ In that 
first quarter of tho present century, which saw so much hard 
fighting in the field, the heart of the Sipahi officer again turned 


ever -were withdrawn. [Mfe hy EWiVor.— They wore witlidrawn from tho 
regulation provinces, hut not from Oudh, tho liomo of tho great majoritv of 
the Sipahis, until after the annexation of that country by tho British It was 
this very withdrawal that tended greatly to incense tho Sipahis against their 
masters. — G. B. M.] 

TJiero had certainly been, before the mutiny in Southern India a very 
culpable want of kindly consideration on tho part of our Eiiglisli ofliccra for 
the native officers and men of the Sipulii army. In the letter, vri itton bv tho 
Chairman and Deputy-Chairman of the East India Coinpany, to Mr. Dundas 
referred to above, this is alleged to have been one of the remote causes of the 
mu^ny. It is stated that the English had ceased to offer chairs to their 
native officers when viisited by them. A favourable reaction, however seems 
uftcr wards to Imve set iu. ' 
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towards his men, and the men looked np and clung to him with 
a childlike confidence and affection. To command a company, 
and in due course, a regiment of Sipahis, was still held to he a 
worthy object of professional ambition. The regiment, in those 
days, was the officer’s home, whether in camp, or cantonment, 
or on the line of march. There was but little looking beyond ; 
little hankering to leave it. To interest himself in the daily 
concerns of the Sipahis, 'to converse with them off parade, to enter 
into their feelings, to contribute to their comforts, were duties, 
the performance of which occupied his time, amused his mind, 
and yielded much happiness to himself as it imparted to 
others. There was, in truth, little to divert him from the 
business of his profession or to raise up a barrier between him 
and his men. Intercoui’se with Europe was rare and difficult. 
Neither the charms of English literature nor the attractions of 
English womanhood alienated his affections from the routine of 
military life, and made its details dull and dreary in his sight. 
He had subdued his habits, and very much his way of thinking, 
to the Orientalism by which he was surrounded. He was glad 
to welcome the native officer to his bungalow, to learn from bim 
the news of the Lines and the gossip of the Bazaar, and to tell 
him, in turn, what were the chances of another campaign and 
to what new station the regiment was likely to be moved at the 
approaching annual Eelief. If there were any complaints in 
the regiments, the grievance was stated with freedom on the 
one side, and listened to with interest on the other. If the 
men were right, there was a remed}’- ; if they were wrong, 
there was an explanation. The Sipahi looked to his officer as 
to one who had both the power and the will to dispense ample 
justice to him. In every battalion, indeed, the men turned to 
their commandant as the depository of all their griefs, and 
the redresser of all their wrongs They called him their father, 
and he rejoiced to describe them as his “ baba-log ” — his babes. 

But in time the power was taken from him, and with the 
power went also the will. A variety of deterio- 

Ce^trS?Stion circumstances occurred — some the inevi- 

table growth of British progress in the East, and 
some the results of ignorance, thoughtlessness, or miscalculation 
on the part of the governing body. The power of the English 
officer was curtailed and his influence declined. The command 
of a regiment had once been something more than a name. 
The commanding officer could promote his men, could punish 
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his men, could dross them and discipline them as ho pleased. 
The different battalions were called after the commander who 
had first led them to victoiy, and they rejoiced to he so dis- 
tinguished. But, little hy little, this power, by the absorbing 
action of progressive centralisation, was taken out of his hands ; 
and he who, supremo in his own little circle, had been now a 
patriarch -and now a despot, shrivelled into the mouthpiece of 
the Adjutant-Generars office and the instrument of Ilead- 
quarters. The decisions of the commanding officer wore appealed 
against, and frequently set aside. In the emphatic Ian gun go of 
the East, he was made to eat dirt in the presence of his men. 
The Sipahi, then, ceased to look up to him as the centre of his 
hopes and fears, and the commanding officer lost much of the 
interest which he before took in his men, when ho know how 
much their happiness and comfort depended upon his individual 
acts, and how the discipline and good conduct of the corps were 
the reflection of his personal efficiency". 

And it happened that, about the same time, now objects of 
interest sprung up to render more complete the 
severance of the ties which had once bound tlie in 

English officer to the native soldier. The second 
quarter of the nineteenth century in India was a iDeriod of pro- 
gressive refonn. We reformed our Government and wo reformed 
ourselves. Increased facilities of intercourse with Europe gave 
a more European complexion to Society". English news, English 
books, above all, English gentlewomen, made their way- freely 
and rai)idly to India. The Overland Mail bringing news scarcely" 
more than a month old of the last new European revolution ; 
the book-club yielding its stores of light literature as fresh as is 
commonly" obtained from circulating libraries at homo ; and an 
avatar of fair young English maidens, with the bloom of the 
Western summer on their cheeks, yielded attractions beside 
which the gossip of the lines and the feeble garrulity" of the 
old Subahdar were very" dreary and fatiguing. Little by little 
the Sipahi officer shook out the loose folds of his Orientalism. 
Many" had been wont, in the absence of other female society", to 
solace themselves with the charms of a dusky- mate, and to 
spend much time in the recesses of the Zenana. ‘ Bad as it was, 
when tried in the crucible of Christian ethics, it was not without 
its militaiy advantages. The English officer, so mated, learnt 
to speak the langnages of the country, and to understand the 
habits and feelings of the people ; and he cherished a kindlier 
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feeling for the native races than he would have done if no such 
alliances bad been formed. But this custom passed away with 
the cause that produced it. Tlie English wife displaced the 
native mistress. A new code of morals was recognised; and 
the Zenana was proscribed. With the appearance of the English 
gentlewoman in the military cantonment there grew up a host 
of new interests and new excitements, and the regiment became 
a bore. 

Whilst these influences were sensibly weakening the attach- 
ment which had existed between the native soldier 

empfdymcnt. English officer, another deteriorating agent 

was at work with still more fatal effect. The Staff 
was carrying off all the best officers, and unsettling the rest. 
As the red line of British Empire extended itself around new 
provinces, and the administrative business of the State was thus 
largely increased, there was a demand for more workmen than 
the Civil Service could supply, and the military establishment 
of the Company was, therefore, indented upon for officers to fill 
the numerous civil and political posts thus opened out before 
them. Extensive surveys were to be conducted, great public 
works were to be executed, new irregular 3’egiments were to 
bo raised, and territories not made subject to the “regulations’" 
were, for the most part, to be administered by military men. 
More lucrative, and held to be more honourable than common 
regimental duty, these appointments were eagerly coveted by 
the officers of the Companj^’s army. The temptation, indeed, 
was great. The means of marrying, of providing for a family, 
of securing a retreat to Europe before enfeebled by years or 
brolcen down by disease, were presented to the officer by this 
detached employment. And if these natural feelings were not 
paramount, there was the strong incentive of ambition or the 
j)urer desire to enter upon a career of inore active utility. The 
number of officers with a regiment was thus reduced ; but 
numbers are not strength, and still fewer might have sufficed, 
if they had been a chosen few. But of those who remained 
some lived in a state of restless expectanc}’’, others were sunk in 
sullen despair. It was not easy to find a Sipahi ’officer, pure 
and simple, with no aspirations bejmnd his regiment, cheerful, 
content, indeed proud of his position. All that was gone. The 
officer ceased to rejoice in his work, and the men saw his heart 
was not with them. 

There were some special circumstances, too, which ar this 
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rinto — rliiring fLe ad mini si rations of Lord Amherst and Lord 
William Bcntinclc — tended to aggravate these deteriorating 
influences both upon the ofheers and the men of the 4Si}>ahi 
regiments. Since the subsidence of the spirit of disatTection, 
v'Jiii’h had the Coast Anin* in 180(3, th(‘re had been 

no obtrusive manifestations of discontent in tlie Si pain's mind, 
lie had done his duty faithfully and gallantly in the great wars, 
which Ivord Hastings had conducted to a triumphant issue; hut, 
when peace came again, lie again, afier a while, began to taloj 
stock of his troubles and to listen to strange rcjKU'ts. One more 
illustration maybe drawn from Madras, before the Bengal Army 
claims a monopoly of the record- In the carl}’’ spring of 1^22, 
a paper was dropped in the Cavaliy Lines of x\rkat, setting 
forth that the followers of Muhammad, having 
been subjected to the power of the English, suffercil 
great hardships — tliat, being so subjected, their Grievance . 
prayers ’were not acceptable to the Almighty, and that, there- 
fore, in great numbers they were d^nng of cholera morbus — that 
the curse of God avas upon them ; and th it, therefore, it behoved 
them to make a great effort for the sake of their religion. There 
were c^untle‘’S Hindus and I\Iusulmans between Arkat and 
Delhi. But the Europeans being few, it would be easy to slay 
the whfde in one day. Let them but combine, and the result 
wfuild be ceriain. There was no time, it said, to be lost. The 
Englirii had taken all the Jaghirs and Inams of the people of 
the soil, and now the}^ were about to deprive them of employ- 
ment. A number of European regiments bad been called for, 
and in the course of six months all the native battalions would 
be disbanded. Let, then, the senior Subahdar of each regi- 
ment instruct the other Subahdars, and let them instruct the 
Janiadars, and so on, till all the Sipahis were instructed, and 
the same being done at Yellur, at Chitur, at Madras, and othei* 
places, then, on a given signal, the whole should rise on one 
day. The day fixed was Sunday, the 17th of March. A Naik 
and ten Sipfihis were to proceed at midnight to the house of 
each European, and kill him, %\dthout remorse, in his bed. This 
done, the regiments would be placed under the command of the 
native officers, and the Subahdars should have the pa}’’ of 
Colonels. It was always thus. It is always thus. A little 
for the Faith, and all for the Pocket. 

From *whomsoever this paper may have emanated, the attempt 
to corrupt the Sipjihis was a failure. It was picked up in the 
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Lines of the 6th Cavalry, and another nearly resembling it 
was dinpped in the Lines of the 8th —but both were carried 
at oivce to the commanding officer of the station. Colonel Foulis 
took his measures with promptitude and vigour. He assembled 
the regimental commanders, imparted to them the contents of 
the paper, and desired them to place themselves in communica- 
tion with the native officers whom they most trusted. Having 
done this, ho wrote to the commandants of the several stations 
named in the paper. But they could see no signs of disaffection, 
and the appointed day passed by without even an audible 
murmur of ’discontent. But not many days afterwards, the 
Governor of Madras received by the post a letter 
in Hindustani, purporting to come from the prin- 
cipal native officers and Sipahis of the Army, 
setting forth the grievances under which the}’' suffered as a 
body. The complaint was that all the wealth and all the 
honour went to the white Sirdars, especially to the civilians, 
whilst for the soldier there was nothing but labour and grief. 
“If we Sipahis take a country,” they said, “by the sword, these 
whore-son cowardly civil Siidars enter that country and rule 
over it, and in a short time fill their coffers with money and go 
to Europe — but, if a Sipahi labour all his life, he is not five 
kaoris the better.” Under the Muhammadan Government it 
had been different, for, when victories were gained, Jaghirs were 
given to the soldiers, and high offices distributed among them. 
But, under the Company, everything was given to the Civil 
Service. “ A single Collector’s peon has an authority and great- 
ness in the country which cannot be expressed. But that peon 
does not fight like a Sipahi.” Such, in effect, was the plaint of 
the native soldiery, as convej’ed to Governor Munro. It may 
have been the work of an individual, as might have been also 
the papers picked up in the lines of Arkat ; but it is certain 
that both documents expressed sentiments which may be sup- 
posed at all times to lie embedded in the Sipahi mind, and 
which need but little to bring them, full}’- developed, above the 
surface.^ 

The relations between the English officer and the native 
soldier were better then than they had been sixteen years 
before. But these relations wore sadly weakened, and a heavy 


^ It was to this event that Sir TJionias Munro alluded iu liis remarkable 
minute on the dangers of a Free Press in India. 
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blow was ^ren to the discipline and efficiency of the Indian 
araiy, when, two years later, the military establishment of the 
Three Presidencies were reorganised. Tlien every 
regiment of two battalions became two separate The R^or^^'anisa- 
regiments, and the officers attaclied to the original 
corps were told off alternately to its two parts — “ all the odd 
or uneven numbers,” said the^General Order, “ to 
the first, and the even numbers to the second ; ” 
by which process it happened that a large number of officers 
were^ detached from the men with whom they had been 
associated throughout many years of active service. The evil 
of this was clearly seen at the time, and a feeble compromise 
was attempted. “ It is not intended ” said the General Order, 
“that in carrying the present orders into effect, officers should 
be permanently removed from the particular battalion in which 
they may long have served and wished to remain, provided 
that by an interchange between officers standing the same 
number of removes from promotion, each could be retained in 
his piirticular battalion, and both are willing to make the 
exchange.” In effect, this amounted to little or nothing, and 
a large number of officers drifted away from the battalions in 
which they had been reared from boj’hood, and strangers glided 
into their place. 

Bad as at any time must have been such a change as this, in 
its influence upon the morale of the Sipahi army, 
the evil was greatly enhanced by falling upon ThoCunnese 
e\dl times. The best preservative, and the best 
restorative of militaiy spirit and discipline, is commonly a good 
stirring war. But the Sipahi, though not unwilling to fight, 
was somewliat dainty and capricious about his fighting ground. 
A battle-field in Hindustan or the Dakhin was to his taste; but 
he was disquieted by the thought of serving in strange regions, 
of which he had heard only vague fables, beyond inaccessible 
mountain-ranges, or still more dreaded wildernesses of water. 
With the high-caste, fastidious Bengal Sipahi the war with 
Burmah was not, therefore, a popular war. The Madras 
Sipahi, more cosmopolitan and less nice, took readily to the 
transport vessel; and a large part of the native force was 
drawn from the Coast Ai'my.- But some Bengal regiments 
were also needed to take part in the operations of the war, and 
then the sj^stem began to fail us. To transport troops by sea 
.from Calcutta to Hnngun wmyld have been an easy procesa 

VOL. I. 0 
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But tlie Bengal SipaH had enlisted only for service in countries 
to which he could march ; to take ship was not in his bond. 
The regiments, therefore, were marched to the frontier station 
of Ohatgaon, and there assembled for the laudwiu'd invasion of 
the Burmese country. 

Without any apparent symptoms of discontent, some corps 
had already marched, when, in October, the in- 

^Barrackpar.''^ cident occurred of which I am ahont to vadte, an 
incident which created a most powerful sensation 
from one end of India to the other, and tended greatlj^ to impair 
the loyalty and discipline of the Bengal Sipahi. The dTth 
Eegimout had been warned for foreign service, and was waiting 
at Barrackpur, a few miles from the Presidenej’-, whilst 
preparations were being made for its march in the cold weather. 
To wait is often to repent. Inactive in cantonments during 
the rainy season, and in daily intercourse with the men of 
other regiments, who had been warned for the same service, the 
47th, uninfluenced by any other external causes, 'W'ould have 
lost any ardour which might have possessed them when first 
ordered to march against a barbarous enemy who had insulted 
their flag. But it happened that ominous tidings of disaster 
came to them from the theatre of war. The British troops had 
sustained a disaster at Eamti, the proportions of which had 
been grossly exaggerated in the recital, and it was believed 
that the Burmese, having cut up our battalions, or driven them 
into the sea, were sweeping on to the invasion of Bengal. The 
native newspapers bristled with alarming announcements of 
how the Gommaiider-in-Chief had been killed in action and 
the Governor-General had poisoned himself in despair; and 
there was a belief throughout all the lower provinces of India 
that the rule of the Company was coming to an end. The 
fidelity of the Sipahi army requires the stimulus of continued 
success. Nothing tries it so fatally as disaster. When, there- 
fore, news came that the war had opened with a great failure, 
humilating to the British power, and aU kinds of strange 
stories relating to the difficulties of the country to be traversed, 
the deadiiness of the climate to be endiired, and the prowess 
of the enemy to be encountered, forced their way into cir- 
culation in the Bazaars and in the Lines, the willingness which 
the Sipahis had once shown to take part in the oiDerations 
bejmnd the frontier began to subside, and they were eager to 
find a pretext for refusing to march on such hazardous service. 
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Ai. 1, Tinlinppily, one vras soon found. There ^vas ^ scarcity of 
i.vaihthh- earn age -cattle for the movement of the troops. 
Z^rcirle*!* linllock.-T nor drivers vrere to ho hired, and fabulous 
prices v.--"re d*'-maiided from purchasers for wretched starvelings 
not eoual to a day's journey. For the use of the regiments 
which had rdix-ady marched, Bengal had been well-nigh swept 
nnt, and the report^s which had since arrived rendered it 
'liflicnk to persuade men voluntarily to accompany as camp- 
f llovrcrs an *j:ipedition fraught ^^'ith such peculiar perils. All 
th^"* ttforts of the Commissariat failed to obtain the required 
snnplv of cattle ; and so the Sii)ahis were told to 6 Uppl 3 ’ 
In this conjuncture, it would seem that a new lie 
vra- circulated through the Lines of Barrackpur, It was said 
tluil as the Bengal regiments could not, for want of cattle, bo 
marched to Chdtgaon, the}’ would bo put on board ship and 
carried to. Eangun across the Bay of Bengal. Muimurs of 
discontent then developed into oaths of resistance. The 
regiments warned for service in Bui'mah met in nightly 
conclave, and vowed not to cross the sea. 

Still foremost in this movement, the 47th Eegiment was 
comminded by Colonel Cartwright. Eightly measuring the 
difiiculty, and" moved with compassion for the Sip alii, who 
really had just ground for complaint, he offered to provide 
cattle from his private funds ; and all the refuse animals, either 
too old or too young for service, were got together, and the 
Government offered to advance money for their pnrehase. But 
the terrible han of ‘‘Too Late’’ was written across these con- 
ciliator}’ measures. The regiment was already tainted with the 
ineradicahle virus of mutiny, which soon broke out on parade. 
The Sipahis declared that they would not proceed to Burmah 
by sea, and that they would not march unless they were 
guaranteed the increased allowances kno^vn in the jargon of 
the East as “ double batta.” This was on the 30th of October. 
On the 1st of November, another parade was summoned. The 
behaviour of the Sipahis was worse than before — ^violent, 
outrageous, not to be forgiven ; and they remained masters of 
the situation throughout both the day and night. Then the 
Commander-iu-Chief appeared on the scene. A hard, strict 
disciplinarian, v.dth no knowledge of the native army, and a 
bitter prejudice against it, Sir Edward Paget was a man of the 
very metal to tread down insurrection with an iron heel, 
regai'dless both of causes and of consequences. He carried 
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with him to Barrachpiir two European regiments, a liattery of 
European artilleiy, and a troop of tlie Govern or- OeneraVR 
Bodj-’-gnard. Next morning the native regiments found them- 
selves in the presence of tbo English troops ; but still they did 
not Icnow tlio peril that awaited them, and, with a childlike 
obstinac}^ tliey were not to bo moved from their purpose of 
resistance. Some attempt was made at explanation — some 
attempt at conciliation. But it was feeble and inenectual; 
perhaps not understood. They were told, then, that they inu.Rt 
consent to march, or to ground their arms. Still not seeing the 
danger, for they wore not told that the artillery guns were 
loaded with grape, and the gunner.s ready to fire,' tliey refused 
to obey the word ; and so the signal for slaughter was given. 
The guns opened upon them. The mutineers were .soon in 
panic flight. Throwing away their arms and accoutrements, 
they made for the river. Some were shot do^vn ; some were 
drowned. Tliere was no attempt at battle. None had lieen 
contemplated. The muskets with which the ground was 
strevTi were found to be unloaded. 

Then the formalities of the military law were called in to aid 
the stern decisions of the grape-shot. Some of the leading 
mutineers were convicted, and hanged ; and the regiment was 
struck out of the Army List. But this display of vigour, 
though it checked mutiny for the time, tended only 1 o sow 
broadcast the seeds of future insubordinations. It created a 
bad moral effect throughout the whole of the Bengal amij'. 
From Bazaar to Bazaar the news of the massacre ran with a 
speed almost telegraphic. The regiments, which had already 
inarched to the frontier, Avero discussing the evil tidings wit li 
mingled dismay and disgust before the intelligence, sent 1)3’ 
special express, had reached the ears of the British chiefs. “ ThcA’ 
are your own men whom you have been destro3’ing,” said an 
old native officer; and he could not trust himself to sa3' more.j 


* It is doubtful, indeed, whether they Imew that the guns were in the 
re.ar of the European regiments. [The account of tliis mutiny might have 
been written by one of the mutinous yipiihis. In point of lact, all means 
were exhausted before force Avns resorted to. The Sipfihis Imow tliornugldy 
well their position, and they counted on the weakness and forbear.mee of 
their masters. But for the prompt action of Sir Edward Paget the whole 
army would have revolted. — G-. B. M.] 

t “ Political Incidents of the first Burmese "War.” By T. C. Robertson, to 
whom was entrusted the political conduct of the war. [I can oidy affirm tiiat 
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The Bengal regiments, with the expeditionary force, had 
soon a grievance of fcheir o^vn, and the remembrance of this 
dark tragedy increased the bitteimess %vith wliich they dis- 
cussed it. TJie high-caste men were vTithing under an order 
which, on the occupation of Arakan, condemned the whole 
body of the soldiery to work, as labourers, in the construction 
of their barracks and lines. The English soldier fell to ^^’ith a 
vdll ; the Madras Sipahi cheerfully' followed his example. But 
the Bengal soldier asked if Brahmans and Eajputs were to be 
treated like Kulis, and, for a while, there was an apprehension 
that it might become necessary to make another terrible 
example after the Barrackpur pattern. But this was fortunately 
averted. General ]\Iorrison called a parade, and addressed the 
recusants. The speech, sensible and to the point, was translated 
by Captain Phillips ; and so admirable was his free rendering 
of it, so perfect the manner in which he clothed it with familiar 
language, making every word carry a meaning, every sentence 
strike some chord of sympathy in the Sipahi’s breast, that when 
he had done, the high-caste Hindustanis looked at each other, 
understood what they read in their comrades’ faces, and 
forthwith stripped to their work. 

Thus was an incipient mutiny checked by a few telling words. 
And the sad event which had gone before might have been 
averted also if there had been as much tact and address as 
“ promptitude and decision.” A few sentences of well-chosen, 
well-delivered Hindustani, on that fatal November morning, 
might have brought the Sipahis back to reason and to lo\'alty.^' 
But they had the benefit of neither wise counsel from within nor 
kindly exhortation from without. Deprived, by the reconstruc- 
tion of the Army’’, of the officers whom they had long known 
and trusted, they were more than ever in need of external aid 
to bring them back to a right state of feeling. They wanted a 


the crushing of the mutiny hnd the effect exactly contrary to that here 
recorded. It crushed the incipient feeling of disobedience ■which would 
otherwise have led to the worst results. None more rejoiced at it, none more 
admitted its justice, than the loyal Sipahis. — G. B. M.] 

[* When one recollects how many sentences of “ well-chosen, well-delivered 
Hindustani,^’ were used in vain in 1857, one marvels the more at this con- 
demnation of the one remedy wlilch proved successful in 1825. Mutiny can 
never be crushed out by smooth words. The soul tliat will not nerve itself 
to have recourse to heroic measures will never successfully cope with revolt. — 
G. B. M.] 
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GghgtciI of DiTision, sucli as Malcolm or OclitGrloiij'j to re- 
awaken tkeir soldierly instincts— their pride in their colours, 
their loyalty to their Salt. But, instead of such ludicious treat- 
ment as would have shown them their own folly, ns in a o^lass, 
the martinets of the Horse Guards, stern in their UTisjmipathisins: 
Ignorance, their ruthless prejudices, had, in our own territories, 
at the very seat of government, in the presence of no pressing 
danger, no other lessons to teach, no other remedies to apply, 
than those which were to he administered at the bayonet’s 
point and the cannon’s mouth,^^ 

With the return of peace came new disquietudes. A reign 

commenced. Alarmed by the ex- 
their military establishments, the Company 
sent out imperative orders for their reduction — 
orders more than^ once issued before, more than once disobeyed. 
Blows of this kind common^ fall upon the weakest— upon 
those least able to endure them. So it happened that the con- 
dition of the regimental oflScer having, by a varietv of ante- 
cedent circumstances, been shorn of well-nigh all its advantao-es, 
was rendered still more grievous and intolerable by the curtail- 
ment of his pecuniary allowances. An order, known in military 
history as the Half-I5atta Order, was passed, by which all offi- 
cers stationed within a certain distance from the Presidency 
were deprived of a lai’ge percentage of their 'pny.j The order 
excited the utmost dismay throughout the Army ; but the dis- 
content which it engendered vented itself in words. Twice 
before the officers of the Company’s army had resented similar 
encroachments, and had been prepared to strike in defence of 
their asserted rights. But tliis last blow did not rouse them to 
rebellion. Never before had justice and reason been so clearly 
upon their side ; but, keenly as they felt their wrongs, they did 


[* In 1857, the Sipahis Lad generals of division like Henrsey, who knew 
them well, who spoke their language as well as they did, and wlio did all 
in his power “ to awaken their soldierly instincts, their pride in their colours 
their loyalty to their Salt.” The result was general mutiny. And the same 
result woulfl have followed the application of a similar remedy in 1825. I 
ask the intelligent re.ader to compare the two circumstances-^1825 and 1857 ; 

the two remedies: the two results: and to draw his own conclusions 

G. B. M.] 

t Or, in strict professional language, his allowances. The gross salary of 
an Indian officer was known as his “pay and allowances.'’ The former 
which was small, was enhanced by several substantial accessories, as tenta‘^e" 
house-rent, and batta, or field allowance- ” ’ 
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:iot threaten the Government they served, hut loyally protested 
•ij^ainst the treatment to '^vhich they had been subjected. The 
humours of \vhich their memorials could not vholly relieve 
them, a Press, virtually free, carried off like a jj;reat conduit. 
'Jlio excitement expended itself in nev-spaper paragraplis, and 
gradually subsided. But it left behind it an aftcr-groviih of 
unanticipated evils. The little zeal that v^as left in the rejii- 
mental officer was thus crushed out of him, and the Si pa hi, who 
had watched the decline, little by little, of the power once 
vested in the English captain, now saw him injured and humi- 
liated by his Government, without any power of resistance ; saw 
that he was no longer under the special protection of tlie State, 
and so lost all resjiect for an instrument so feeble and so despised. 

And as though it were a laudable achievement thus to divest 
the native soldier of all fear of his European officer, 
another order went fortli during the same interval 
of peace, abolishing the punishment of the lash Punishment, 
throughout the Sipahi arraj^ in India. So little was 
he a drunkard and a ruffian, that it was a rare spectacle to see 
a black soldier writhing under the drummer’s cat. But when 
tlie penalty, though still retained in the European army, became 
illegal and impossible among them, the native soldier^" felt that 
another blow was struck at military authority — another tie of 
restraint unloosed. It was looked upon less as a boon than as a 
concession — less as the growth of our humanity than of our 
fear. So the Sipahi did not love us better, but held us a little 
more in contempt. 

There were great diversities of sentiment upon this point, 
and some, whose opinions were entitled to respect, helieved in 
the wisdom of the measure. But the weight of authority was 
against it,*^ and, some ten years afterwards, Hardingo revived 

* Kunioroua illuhlratious Tni*;ht ho cited, but none more significant than 
the followitig anecdote, told hy ^Ir. Cluirles Ihdkea: “I recollect n con- 
versatiuu which I had in 1839 with an old pensioned Subalidnr. ^ I inquired 
of liim how the incasTiro would work. He replied, that the abolition of the 
punialmient would induce souio classes to enter the Army who had not dono 
so h^fore, *Bul. Sahib/ said the old man, * FattJ bc^dnr horjt/n* (The Anny 
has ceased to fear.)” Another native officer said : “Tlic Knglish, to inan!nrt‘ 
us rightly, should hold the whipin one hand and the mcJittiis (sweetmeats) in 
the 0 til or. You liave dropped the whip, and now hold out sweets to tis in 
both liands.’^ [On this I cannot help remarking that if the Array had ceased 
to fear, and th d cessation of corporal punishment had caused it to deteriorate, 
no ajip^als to it'? loyalty in words of w'^ ll-choson Hiiidustam, spokoii even by 
‘*a I\Inleolm or an Oehterlony,’* would have remedied tlio evil. — G. 11. M.] 
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wliat Boutinclc liad. abolislied. But even l^efore tte act of 
abolition, by a variety of concurrent causes, the character and 
tbe conduct of the Sipahi Army were so impaired, that an ofiScei 
who bad served long with them, and knew them well, declared, 
in his evidence before a Committee of Parliament, that “ in all 
the higher qualifications of soldiers, in devotedness to the 
service, readiness for any duty they may be called upon to 
perform, cheerfulness under privations, confidence and attach- 
ment to then officeis, unhesitating and uncalculating bravery 
in the field, without regard either to the number o ” the cha- 
racter of the enemy, the native soldier is allowed by all the 
best-informed- officers of the service, by those who have most 
expel ience, and aie best acquainted vnth their character, to 
have infinitely deteriorated.” * ’ 


* Evidence of Captain Macan in 1332. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Peace is never long-lived in India, and tlie Army ^vas soon 
again in the Bustle and excitement of active service. 

There was a long -svar; and, if it had been a ThpWarin 
glorious one, it might have had a salutary effect 
upon the disposition of the Sipahi. But when all his soldierly 
qualities were thus, as it were, at the last gasp, the War in 
Afghanistan came to teach him a new lesson, and the worst at 
that time, which ho could have Been taught. He learnt then 
for the fii-st time, that a British army is not invincible in the 
held; that the great “Ikhhal,” or Fortune, of the Company 
which had carried us gloriously through so many great enter- 
prises, might sometimes disastrously fail us j he saw the proud 
colours of the British nation defiled in the Bloody snows of 
Afghanistan, and he Believed that our reign was hastening to 
a close. The charm of a pentury of conquest was then broken. 
In all parts of Upper India it was the talk of the Bazaars that 
^e tide of victory had turned against the Faringhis, and that 
/they would soon he driven into the sea. Then the Sikh arose 
and the Maratha bestirred himself, rejoicing in our humiliation 
and eagerly watching the next move. Then it was that those 
amongst us, who knew best what w'as seething in the heart of 
^dian society, were “ ashamed to look a native in the face ” 
The crisis Avas a perilous one, and the most experienced Indian 
statesmen regarded it with dismay, not knowing w’hat a day 
might produce. They had no faith in our allies, no faith in our 
soldiery. An Army of Retribution, under a ivise and trusted 
leader, went forth to restore the tarnished lustre of the British 
name; hut ominous whispers soon came from his camp that 
that Army was tainted — that the Sipahi regiments, no lonf^er 
assured and fortified by the sight of that ascendant Star^’of 
Fortune Avhich once had shone with so bright and steady a 
light, shrunk from entering the passes Avhich had been the grave 
of so many of their comrades. It was too true. The Sikhs 
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were tampeiing -with their fidelity. Brahman emissaries were 
endeavouring to swear them on the Holy Water not to advance 
at the word of the English commander. Nightly meetings of 
delegates from the different regiments were being held ; and, 
perhaps, we do not even now know how groat was the danger. 
But the sound discretion and excellent tact of Pollock, aided 
hy the energies of Henry Lawrence and Pichmond Shakespear, 
brought the Sipahis to a better temper, and, when the word 
was given, they entered the dreaded passes, and, confiding in 
their leader, carried victory with them up to the walls of the 
Afghan capital. 

The Sipahi did his duty well under Pollock. He had done 
his duty well' under Nott, who spoke with admiration of his 
“ beautiful regiments,” and manfully resented any imputation 
cast upon them. And when, after the British Army had been 
disentangled from the defiles of Afghanistan, war was made 
against the Amirs of Sindh, the Sipahi went gallantly to the 
encounter with the fierce Biluchi fighting-man, and" Naj^ier 
covered him with praise. Then there was another war, and the 
native regiments of the Company went bravely up the slopes of 
Maharajpur, and turned not aside from the well-planted, well- 
manned batteries of the turbulent Marathas. But peace came, 
and with peace its dangers. Sindh had become a British pro- 
vince, and the Sipahi, who had helped to conquer, had no wish 
to garrison the country. 

The direct and immediate result of well-nigh every annexa - 
tion of Territory, by which our Indian empire 

EcBuitB of "been extended, may bo clearly discerned in 
““’“‘"“the shattered disoipUne of the SipoU Army. 
To extend our empire without increasing our means of de- 
fence was not theoretically unreasonalfie ; for it might have 
been supposed that as the niimber of our enemies was reduced 
by conquest and subjection, the necessity for the main- 
tenance of a great standing army was diminished rather 
than increased. These annexations, it was said, consolidated 
our own territories by eradicating some native principality in 
the midst of them, or else substituted one frontier, and perhaps 
a securer one, for another. But the security of our empire lay 
in the fidelity of our soldiery. To diminish the number of our 
enemies, and to extend the area of the country to be occupied 
by our troops, was at the same time to diminish the importance 
of the Sipahi, and to render his service more irksome to him ; 
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for it sent him to strange places far a"way from his homo, to do 
the work of military Police. Jt frittered away in small de- 
tached bodies the limited European force at the disposal of the 
Indian Government, or massed large ones on a distant frontier. 
This extension of territoiy, indeed, whilst it made ns more 
dependent upon our native troops, made that dependence more 
hazardous. The convei-sion of JSindh into a British pro\ince, 
by which our long line of annexations was commenced, had 
burnt this truth into our history before Lord Dalhoiisie ap- 
peared upon the scene. For indeed it was a sore trial to 
the Sipahi to be posted in a dreary outl3dng graveyard of this 
kind, far away from his home and his people — far beyond the 
limits of the empire in which he had enlisted to serve. And 
when it was proposed to take from him the additional allowances, 
W'hich had been issued to the troops, on active service in an 
enemy’s country, on the plea that they had subsided into the 
occupation of British cantonments, he resented this severe 
logic, and rose against the retrenchment- He did not see why, 
standing upon the same ground, he should not receive the same 
j^ay, because the red line of the British boundary had been 
extended by a flourish of the pen, and the population of the 
country had hy the same magic process been converted into 
British subjects ; and still less easily could he reconcile him- 
self to the decision when he thought that the Sipahi himself 
had contributed to bring about the result that was so injurious 
to him ; that he had helped to win a province for his employers, 
and, in return for this good service, had been deprived of part 
of his pay. In the old time, when the Company’s troops con- 
quered a country, they had profited in many ways by the 
achievement, but now they were condemned to suffer as though 
gallantry were a crime. 

In more than a camel-load of documents the story lies re- 
corded, but it must be brief!}" narrated here. 

In the month of February, 1844, Governor- ^ 

General Bllenborough, being then absent from 
his Council in the Upper Provinces, received the dishearten- 
ing intelligence that the 34th Sipahi Eegimeiit of Bengal, 
which had been warned for service in Sindh, had been 
halted at Firuzpur, It had refused to enter our newly- 
acquired pro\dnce, unless its services were purchased by the 
grant of the additional allowances given to the soldiery beyond 
Sie Indus in time of war. The distressing character of the 
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iiiiclligenco was aggravated by many circumstances of time 
and place. In a moment, Bllenborougb’s quick perceptions 
bad grappled tbo whole portentous truth. Our troops were 
mutinying for pay, on the Panjab frontier, almost in the 
presence of the disorderly masses of Sikh troops, who, 
gorged with the donatives they had forced from a weak ■ 
Government, were then dominating the empire. Other regi- 
ments were coming up, on the same service, who might bo 
expected to follow the rebellious lead of the 34th; and so 
Ellenborough and Naiaior might have found themselves with 
the province they had just conquered on their hands, and no 
means of securing its niilitaiy occupation, without destroying 
the authority of Government by humiliating concessions. 

In this conjuncture, the first thing that Ellenborough did 
was the best that could have been done. He delegated to the 
Commander-in-Chicf the full powers of the Governor-General 
in Council for the suppression of mutiny in the Army. But 
how wore those powers to bo exercised? Doubt and per- 
plexity, and something nearly approaching consternation, 
pervaded Army Head-Quarters. The 7th Bengal Cavalry, on 
the line of march to the frontier, had broken into open mutiny, 
and in spite of all the efforts of their officers, who had 
guaranteed to pay them from their own funds the allowances 
they demanded, the troopers had refused to obey the trumpet- 
call to march, and were halted, therefore, sullen and obstinate, 
in the neighbourhood of Firuzpur. Some companies of Hativo 
Artillery had already refused to march, and there were rumours 
of other regiments being on the eve of declaring their refusal. 
The most obvious course, under such circumstances, was to 
march the recusant regiments back to one or more of the large 
stations, as Lodiana and Mi'rath, where European troops were 
posted, and there to disband them. But sinister whispers were 
abroad that the sympathies of the Europeans, in this instance, 
wore with the native soldieiy. One regiment of the Line, it 
was reported, had openly declared that it would not act against 
the Sipaliis, who were demanding no more than their rights. 
There were Sikh emissaries fi*om beyond the Satlaj doing their 
best to debauch the Sipahis by offering both their sympathy 
and their assistance. Dick, the General of Division, declared 
his belief that an order to the mutineers to march back for 
disbandment would not bo obeyed ; and a violent collision at 
such a time would have set the whole frontier in a blaze. The 
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project of distaiidnieiit wns, tlieroforo, snspoiided ; mid nil tho 
more readily, as even at Head-Quarters tliero was a belief that, 
nlthonj^h the recusant troops might liavo had no reasonable 
ground of complaint, tho actual state of the case witli respect 
to the Sindh and allowances had not been proporl}’ ex- 
plained to thenn^ 

Uncondemn cd, tho mutinous regiments were ordoi ed back to 
tho stations from which tho}' had marched, to await the result 
of a reference to tho Governor-General ; and o1 her corps, 
warned for tho Sindh service, came up to tho frontier. Diclc’s 
first and vdsest impulse had been to halt tho regiments 
inarching to Piruxpur, in order that thej^ might not run tho 
risk of contamination by tho tainted corps, or tho corrupting 
influence of tho Sikhs." But, by some strange fatalit^^ this 
judicious measure had been revoked ; tho regiments marched 
to the frontier; and Dick’s difiiculties increased. The C9th 
refused to embark, unless tho old Indus allowances 
were guaranteed to them. tho exertions of Tijocotiiana the 
the officers, one-lialf of tho regiment was after- 
wards brought round to a sense of their duty; tho^^ loaded 
their carriage cattle, marched to the hanks of the river, and 
declared their willingness to embark on tho boats. They ought 
to have been embarktd at once with tho colours of their 
regiment. Thoir comrades would then have followed them ; 
and otlior regiments, moved ly tho good example, might also 
have asserted their fidelity. But tho golden ojiportunity was 
lost; and iill example was in tlio wa}’ of evil, Tho 4tli Regi- 
ment, trusted overmuch by its coiinnaiidcrs, followed tho G9th 
' into mutiny at Firiizpur, and such was tho conduct of tho 
Sipahis, that Philip Goldnoy, a man of equal courage and 
capacity, suddenty called to the scene of tumult, drew upon one 
the foremost of tho mutineers, and a j^ounger officer, moved to 
passion by their violence, struck out with a bayonet, and 
wounded two soldiers in the face. Those were days when 


* Tho extraonlinary allowances — the withdrawal of which had created all 
this ill-feeling— -were originally granted wlion tho troops crossed tho Indus 
in 1838, on their march to Kandahar and Kabul. They were withdrawn 
from the troops in Sindh early in 1810, when there seemed to be no lonircr 
any extraordinary duties to bo performed by them. When tho insurrection 
broke out in Afghanistan, and retributory operations wero commenced, the 
allowances wero restored ; but they were again reduced from tlie 1st of July 
1843, after tho close of the war in Afghanistan and tlio conquest of Biudh. 
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inntiny did not mean massacre, and tlio Sipalii did not turn upon 
]iis officer. But neither regiment would march. On jnany hard- 
fought fields Sir Eohert Diclc had proved himself to ho a good 
soldier, hut ho was not equal to such a crisis as this : so Elien- 
horough at once ordered him to he cushioned in some safer place. 

In the meanwhile, aid to the emharrassed Government was 
coining from an unexpected quarter. The 64th Eegiment of 
Sipahis had formed part of that unfortunate detachment 
TheGitu. in histor}’^ as Wilde’s Brigade, which had been 

sent, before Pollock’s arrival at Peshawar’, to carry the Khaihar 
Pass, without guns and without provisions. It had afterwards 
served with credit during the second Afghan campaign, since 
the close of v^ich it had been cantoned at the frontier station 
of Lodiana. The Sipahis had manifested a strong reluctance to 
serve in Sindh, and had addressed to the Adjutant-General 
more than one arzi, or petition, couched in language of com- 
plaint almost akin to mutiny. From Lodiana the regiment 
had been ordered down to Bauaras. On the 15th of February 
it reached Ainbalah, then become the Head-Quarters of the 
Sirhind division of the Army, which General Fast, an old 
officer of the Company’s service, commanded. Well able to 
converse in the language of the country, and knowing, from 
long intercourse with them, the character and feeEngs of the 
native soldiery. Fast believed that something might still be 
done to bring the regiment back to its allegiance. So he halted 
the 64th at Ambalah, and summoned the native officers to his 
presence. Questioned as to the disposition of the regiment, 
thej'^ one and all declared that the men had never refused to 
march to Sindh ; that they were still •nulling to march ; that 
only on the evening before the native officers had severally 
ascertained the fact from their respective companies ; that the 
matter of the allorvances would not influence the Sipahis ; and 
that the mutinous arzts had emanated only fi'om a few bad 
characters in the regiment; perhaps, it was added, from a 
Sipdhi who had been already dismissed. From these and other 
representations, it appeared to the General that the 64th really 
desired to wipe out the stain, which the arzts had fixed 
upon their character, and, believing in this, he recommended 
that they should be permitted to march to. Sindh. Under 
certain stringent conditions, the Commander-in-Chief adopted 
the recommendation; and so Moseley, with his Sipahis, again 
turned his face towards the Indus. 
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TIic disposition of tlic regimont now BccTnocI to 1)0 so good, it. 
was Tirarcliing witli such apparent clieerfulncss tOAvards the 
dreaded regions, and setting so good an example to tdbers, Unit 
the Commaiidor-in-Cliief was minded to stinuilato its alacrity, 
and to reward its returning fidelity, by a voliu taiy tender 
of special jKiy and pension, and relaxations of iho terms of 
service.^ The language of these instructions was fcomowliat 
vague, and ^loselc}', eager to convej^ glad tidings to his 
men, turned the vagueness to account by exaggerating the 
boon that was offered to them. And so the error of llead- 
Quarters was made doubly erroneous, and the Governor- 
General was driven wild by the blunder of tbo t 'ominatuler-in- 
Chief. 

Whatsoever Head-Quarferfl might have intended to grant, 
was contingent upon the good conduct of the regiment. But 
before the letter hud been received by Moseley, on the line of 
march, mutiny had again broken out in the ranks of the 64:th, 
At i\Iudki, noAV so famous in the annals of Indian warfare, the 
regiment, not liking the route that had been takon, assumed a 
threatening front, and attempted to seize the colon is-t The 
petulance of the hour was suppressed, and next day the regi- 
ment resumed its march. But transitory as was the outbreak, 
it was mutin}" in one of its worst forms. On the second day, 
the Colonel received, at Tibi, the letter from Head-Quarters, on 
the subject of the additional allowances. The outbreak at Miidki 
had converted it into an historical document, to be quietly put 
aside for purposes of future record. It Avas, indeed, a dead 
letter. The fatal words “too late’" AA^ere already A\a*ittcn across 


“ In addition to tho full or marclnug halln ahvays allowed to regiment 8 
ficrving in Sindh, etill higher advaniagea in legaid to pay, together with the 
benefits of tho rcgnlnted family pension to the heira of those who may (Ho 
from disease contracted on service.” The commanding oflicer Avns also in- 
structed “to make known to tho corps that it shall bo brought back to u 
station in the provinces in one year in tho OA^ont of the ensuing season 
proving nniienlthy, and under no circumstances bo l:ept in Sindh beyond Iavo 
years, Avhile tlio indulgence of furlough to visit their homes will, in the latter 
case, bo extended to the men in the proportion enjoyed by corps located at 
stations witliin tho IJritisli frontier /’ — \The Adjutant-General to Colonel 
Moseley ^ March 15, 1814.] Sindh, however, had become a Britisli “province,” 
and Avns “within the British frontier.” 

t It Avas advisable to march the troops proceeding to Sindli along a route 
which would not bring them into contact with other regiments, either coming 
from tlmt province or stationed on the frputierj and it was specially desirable 
to mask Einizpur. 
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tlio page. But Moseley laid eager hands upon it, as a living 
reality, for present uses, "^rhe 64th was plainly in an excitable 
state. It had mutinied once on the march, and, without the 
application of some very powerful sedative, it might mutiny 
again. The outbreak at Mudki liad not been reported to Head- 
Quarters. It might pass into oblivion as an ugly dream of the 
past; and the future might be rendered peaceful and prosperous 
by the letter of the Adjutant-General. So Moseley, having 
caused it to be translated into Hindustani, summoned a parade, 
and ordered it to be read aloud to his men. 

Tremendous as was this error — for it tendered to the mutinous 
the reward intended only for the faithful — its proportions were 
dwarfed by fhe after-conduct of the infatuated Colonel. He 
put a gloss of his ovm on the Head-Quarters’ letter, and told 
the regiment that they would receive the old Indus allow- 
ances given to Pollock’s Armj’.* Upon which they set up a 
shout of exultation. And then the 64th pursued its journey 
to Sindh. 

The horrible mistake which had thus been committed soon 
began to bear bitter fruit. The inevitable pay-day came; and 
Moseley, like a man who has silenced the clamorous demands 
of the Present by drawing a forged bill upon the Future, 
now saw his gigantic folly staring him in the face. The crisis 
came at Shikarpiir. The Indus war-allowances were not forth- 
coming, and the 64th refused in a body to receive their legiti- 
mate pay. 

There was then, under Governor Napier, commanding the 
troops in Sindh, an old Sipahi officer, familiarly and 

Hunter ionately known throughout the Army as George 

Hunter. Of a fine presence, of a kindly nature, and 
of a lively temperament, he led all men captive by the sunny 
influence of his warm heart and his flowing sioirits ; whilst his 
manly courage and resolution commanded a wider admiration 
and resjiect. Of his conspictious gallantry in action he carried 
about with him the honourable insignia in an arm maimed and 
mutilated by the crashing downward blow of a Jat swordsman, 
as he was forcing one of the gates "of Bharatpur. In the 
whole wide circle of the Army, there was scarcely one man 
whom the Sipahi more loved and honoured ; scarcely one whoso 


* This vrna Icnown among the Sipfihis as “ Pollock’s Batta.” It mndo up 
tho soldier’s pa}’ to twelve rupees a month. 
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n]‘]'0.‘iraiico on the scone at tliis 7noment cmild liavo liacl a 
an^jMciims aspect. But tliere arc moods in Mdiich vro turn 
TiK^st {intrrily ai^ainst those Ave most love; and (Tcneral 

Hn liter in this onior-^encT v-as as powerless as Colonel 
"Jlnseley, 

George Hunter was not a man to coquet with mutiny. Ho 
saw at a g];ince the magnitude of the occasion, and he 
was resolute not to encourage its further grov-th by tiny of 
any inopportune delay. The short twilight of the 
Indian summer was alread}" nearly spent when iieAvs reached 
himtliat the regiment had refused to receive its pay. Instantty 
calling a parade, he declared his intention of himself jia^’ing the 
tmips. iJarkne.'-s had now fallen upon the scene; but lamps 
were lit, and the General commenced work. The light 
company, as the one that hnd evinced the most turbulent spirit, 
v/as called up first; the Sipahis took their pa^’ to a man, and 
were dismissed to their Lines. Of the company next called, 
four men liad refused to receive their pay, when^Mosele}’’ went 
uj> to the General, and told him that the whole regiment would 
take their money quietly, if disbursed to them by their 
ofiicers. Hunter had once refused this, but now he consented, 
and again the cliort to flatter tlic corps into discipline was 
miserably unsuccessful. No sooner was this reluctant consent 
wrung from the General, than the parade was broken u]*) with a 
tumultuous roar. Filling the air with shouts, sometimes shaped 
into words of derision and abuse, the Sipahis flocked to their 
Lines. In vain Hunter ordered them to fall in ; in vain he im- 
plored them to remember that they were soldiers. I'hey turned 
upon him with the declaration that they had been lured to 
Sindh by a lie ; and when he still endeavoured to restore order 
and discipline to the scattered rabble into which the regiment 
had suddenly crumbled, they threw stones and bricks at the fine 
old soldier and the other officers who had gone to his aid. 

Nothing more could be done on that night ; so Hunter went 
to his quarters, and waited anxiously for the dawn. A morning 
parade had been previously ordered, and when the General went 
to tho ground, he saw, to his exceeding joy, that the 64th were 
already drawn up — “as fine-looking and steady a body of men,” 
he said, “ as he couLI wish to see.” No signs of disorder greeted 
him ; and as he inspected company after company, calling upon 
all v'ho had complaints to make to come forward, the regiment 
preserved its staid and orderly demeanour, and it seemed as if a 

von. X. p 
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great sliame liold tliom all in iiiactivity and silence.* Eeturn- 
iug tlien to the head of the column, drawn np left in front, 
TTnnter proceeded to resume the work which had been broken 
off BO uproariously on the preceding evening. Ten men of one 
company refused their pay, but none others followed their 
example. All now seemed to be proceeding to a favourable 
issue; and Hunter believed that the favourable disposition 
which had begun to show itself might be confirmed by a suit- 
able address. So ho prepared himself to harangue them. 

The ways of the Sipahi are as unaccountable as the ways of a 
child. It is impossible to fix the limits of his anger, or rightly 
to discern -the point at which his good temper has really 
returned. Unstable and inconsistent, his conduct baffles all 
powers of human comprehension. So it happened that just on 
the seeming verge of success the ground crumbled away under 
Hunter’s feet. As each company had been called up to receive 
its pay, the men had piled their arjus to the word of command. 
But when the word was given to un-pile, there vms an im- 
mediate shudder of hesitation, which seemed to be caught by 
one company from another, until it pervaded the whole regi- 
ment. Each man seemed to read what was in his neighbour’s 
heart, and without any previous concert, therefore, they clung 
to each other in their disobedience. Three Grenadier Sipahis 
took their muskets, and were promoted on the spot ; but not an- 
other man followed their example. The regiment had again 
become a rabble. Nothing now could reduce theni to order. 

Until the blazing June sun was rising high in the heavens, 
Hunter and the regimental officers remained on the parade- 
o-round, vainly endeavouring to persuade the Sipahis to return 
to their duty. They had only one answer to give— their 
Colonel and their Adjutant had promised them what they had 
not received. If the General would guai-autee them the old 
Indus war-allowances, they would seiwe as good soldiers; if not, 
they wished to be discharged, and return to their homes. All 
through the day, and all through the night, without divesting 
themselves of their uniform, without going to their lines to cook 
or to eat, the mutineers remained on the ground, sauntering 
about in the neighbourhood of their piled arms, and discussing 
their wrongs. 


* Only one man came forward, and his complaint was tliat he had been 
passed over in promotion. 
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33aT Erolce, .Tncl found them still on the ground. But hunger 
nnd fatiiznie liad hegun to exhaust the energies of tljeir resist- 
ance, and when Hunter appeared ugiiin on the scene, accom- 
j manioc! only hy his aide-de-camp, and heat to arms, the men foil 
in, took their muskets, and evinced some signs of contrition. 
Tlien the General spoke to them, saying that ho would receive 
at liis quarters a man from each company, and hear what he had 
to say on the part of his comrades. Satisfied with this promise, 
and being no longer irritated by the presence of the officers who 
had deceived them, the Gfth allowed the parade to be (juictly 
dismissed, and went to their Linos. At the appointed lionr, the 
delegates from the several regiments waited on the General, and 
each man told the same story of the deception that had been 
praetisod upon the regiment. The^* had been promised 
“ General Bollock’s Batta,” and the twelve nipees which they 
had expected had dwindled down into eight. 

IVitli this e\ddence before him, the General removed Colonel 
^Moseley from the command of the station and from the command 
of the regiment/ and ordered the 64th to march to Sukkhar, on 
their wa3" hack to our older provinces. It was an anxious time ; 
a hazardous mai*ch. So Hunter went vrith them. But the hot 
stage of the fever had passed, and the paroxysm seemed to have 
loft them feeble and sore-spent. Unresistingly the^” 
went to Sukkhar, and encamped in the presence of 
European troops ; and George Hunter, thanking God 
that the j^eril was over, and tliat not a drop of blood had been 
shed, then took* upon himself the responsibility of pardoning the 
regiment as a bod^^ and bringing to punishment only the worst 
of the individual offenders.f Such moderation could hardly be 
misunderstood at a time when there was present power to 
enforce the decrees of a sterner justice. So he addressed the 
regiment on parade, told them that he pardoned all but the 
leading mutineers, who would he tried by Court-martial ; and 
he trusted that the mercy thus shown to them would not he 
thro^v^l away, that they would repent of their misconduct and 
return to their allegiance. And perhaps the provocation which 


^ Colonel Moseley ivas afterwards tried by court-martial, and cashiered, 
t Thirty-nine prisoners were sent to trial, of whom one only was acquitted. 
Six were ordered for capital punishment, and the sentence of death passed 
upon the otliers was commuted to imprisonment and hard labour for various 
terms. 

p 2 
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tliey had received was ample warrant for the leniency of their 
treatniont/' 

But tlie embarrassments of the GoveiTiment did not end here. 
Whatsoever might be the punishment of the offence, it could not 
afford a remedy for the evil. The mutinous regiments might 
be disbanded, and their ringleaders might be hanged by the 
neck, or blown to atoms from the guns ; but still there would 
be no answer to the question of how was Sindh to be garrisoned 
with British troops ? It had been the design of the Government 
to employ only Bengal regiments on that service, seeking aid in 
other quarters from Madras. But the Bengal Army had broken 
down under the experiment ; and there was small hope, after 
what had passed, of its ever being induced, except by humiliat- 
ing concessions, to look that hated province in the face. There 
were, however, two other Presidencies, and two other Armies, 
not so nice as Bengal ; and the defence of Sindh might be en- 
trusted to Bombay or Madras regiments. If such had been the 
design in the first instance, it might, under judicious manage- 
ment, have been successfully carried into effect. But after such 
an example as had been set by the Bengal regiments, there was 
small consolation to be drawn from the prospect of loyal service 
to be rendered b^^ their comrades. Already, indeed, were there 
signs that the disposition to strike for higher pay which had 
manifested itself among the Bengal troops was not confined to 
the Sipahis of that ‘^pampered and petted’’ Army. The 
Bombay regiments were untainted ;f but a mutinous spirit had 
again displayed itself among the native soldiery of the Coast 

Army 4 

* There is something very touching in the humility which pervndes the 
letters written at this time by George Hunter to Lord Ellenhorough and 
Sir Charles Napier. He aslis to be pardoned for all sliortcomings, in con- 
sideration of the difficulty of the circumstances. “ I never could write,’’ he 
says at the end of one letter, “ and old age does not improve a man in any 
way, except, I trust, in seeing his own failings and prnying for mercy.’’ 

f The Bombay Army was said at that time to have more duty on its hands 
than it could perform without a severe strain, and the Bombay Government 
were clamouring for an augmentation. 

J There had been several recent instances of extreme insubordination, 
amounting, indeed, to mutiny, in the Madras Army. The 52nd Native 
lufantiy had mutinied at Asigarh and Mdligaon ; there liad been a mutiny 
of the Madras troops at Sikandarabiid ; and tbe 2nd and 41st Begiments haS 
shown a bad spirit, when ordered to embark for China. The .^rd and 4th 
Native Cavalry regiments had also mutinied ; the former in 1838, the latter 
In 1842. 
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The firjft symptom of this vran in a Cavaliy regiment at 
Jjihalj)ur. Among the results of an extension of of 

empire wthout a corresponding augmentation of ctii Madras'* 
our military force, are frequent violations of old Pre- 
sidential limits in the location of our troops, Avhich, however un- 
objectionable they may appear at the A djutant-Generars office, 
are seldom carried out without some disturbance of our militaiy 
system. It niiglit seem to be of small consequence wliether the 
station at which a regiment was posted were within the limits 
of one Presidency or another ; but if a Madras regiment were 
called upon to serve in the Bengal Presidency'', or a Bombay 
regiment in Madras, or any other departure from ordinary rule 
was decreed, the Government was fortunate if it were not 
seriously perplexed and embarrassed by the results. Now, the 
j\Iadras Army, though, as has been said, more cosmopolitan and 
less nice than that of Bengal, and not deterred by caste pre- 
judices from proceeding to strange places, suifered even more 
than the Bengal troops from being ordered to distant stations, 
because the family of the Madras soldier followed his regiment, 
whilst the belongings of his Bengal comrade remained in their 
native village. The removal of the family from one station to 
another was a sore trouble and a heavy expense to the Madras 
Sii^ahi ; and whatever increased the distance to be traversed was, 
therefore, a grievance to Mm. 

To the Cavalry it was especially a grievance, for the troopers 
were principiilly well-born Muhammadans, and the rigid seclu- 
sion in which their women were kept greatly increased the cost 
of their conveyance from one station to another. The Gth 
Cavalry had been more than commonly harassed in this respect, 
when, towards the close of 1843, just as they wore expecting to 
get their route for the favourite cavalry* station of Arkat, they 
received orders to march from Kampati to Jabalpur, in tbe 
valley of the Narbada, which, in consequence of the demand for 
Bengal troops on the Indus, it bad been necessary to occupy 
with regiments from Madras. The sharp disappointment, 
however, was in some measure mitigated by the assurance that 
the service on which they were required was but temporary, 
and that they would soon return within the proper limits of 
their own Presidency. They went, therefore, leaving their 
families behind them; but when they reached Jahalpiir, they 
found that they were to be permanently located there upon 
lower allowances than they had expected, that they must send 
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for tliear families from Kdmpati, and that their next march 
%voTild he nine liundred miles southward to Arkat. 

Only by savings from their pay at the higher rates could the 
troopers hope to defray these extraordinary expenses. On the 
lower rates of pay it was impossible ; for the gi'eater part of 
iheir camings was remitted for the support of their absent 
families, and what remained was barely enough to keep together 
body and soul. When, therefore, they found that thoy were to 
receive these lower rates at Jabaljiur, they broke into open 
manifestations of discontent, and bound themselves bj^ oaths 
to stand bj^'^oach other whilst thej’* resisted the xinjust decree. 
The first few days of December were, therefore, days of sore 
vexation and disturbance to the officers of the 6th, and most of 

MojorLiteb- fc) lhe Commandant, Major Litchfield, to whoso 
ma. want of pcjrsonal sympathy with their sufferings the 
fSipahis, reasonably or unreasonably, attrilnited a great part of 
their affliction. The conduct of the men was violent and 
outrageous. ''J'liey were with difficulty induced to saddle and 
mount for exercise; and when the trumpet soundcifor the canter, 
they loosened rein, urged their horses forward at a dangerous 
pace, and raising the religious war-cry of “ Din ! din ! broke into 
tumultuous disorder. Brought back to something like discipline, 
the regiment was dismissed ; bnt throughout the day the 
greatest excitement prevailed among them, and a large body of 
troopers marched in a defiant manner through the Hues to the 
tent of a favourite officer, declaring that they would 
Cnpt. B311P. orders, and servo under him, and beseeching 

him to place himself at their head. On the following day the 
excitement had increased. The troop-officers went among their 
men, endeavouring to pacify them. But they could report 
nothing more satisfactory thaii that the troops were in a frantic 
state, and that if Litchfield ventured on parade next morning 
the result would be fatal to him. 

Undeterred b}’’ this, the Major would have held the parade, 
but the Brigadier commanding the station, to whom, in due 
course, all the circumstances were reported, caused it to' he 
countermanded, and an Inspection Parade under his own 
command ordered in its stead. To this the regiment sullenlj’* 
rosj^onded ; and when the Brigadier addressed them, saying that 
he Avas Avilling to hear their complaints, manj^ of the men 
stepped forward and presented him Avith petitions, AAfflich AA’^ere 
gh^en over to the troop-officoi’s, to ho forAvardod to him through 
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the regular official channels. Bnt, although it was plain that 
there was a bitter feeling of resentment against Litchfield, no 
act of violence was committed at that parade. And it happened 
that before its dismissal a letter reached the Brigadier an- 
nouncing that the higher allowances were to be given to the 
men ; and so the active danger was passed. But the disturb- 
ance which had been engendered did not soon pass away ; the 
Sipahis remained sullen and discontented, and for some days 
it appeared to the Brigadier not improbable that he would be 
compelled to call the Infanti^- and Artillery to his assistance. 
But the Madras Army was spared this calamity of bloodshed; 
and after a little while the regiment returned to the quiet and 
orderly performance of its duty. 

As the old year closed uj^on the scene of mutiny in the 
Madras Cavalry, so, veiy soon, the new year opened upon a 
kindred incident in the Madras Infantiy. When it was found 
that the Bengal troops were reluctant to seiwe, under the jmo- 
posed terms, in the Sindh province, and serious embarrass- 
ment was, thereby, likel}" to be occasioned to the Supreme 
Government, the Madras authorities, believing that the crisis 
was one in which it behoved every one to do his best, promptly 
and yigorousl 3 % for the salvation of the State, determined, on a 
requisition from the Government of Bombay, to send two 
infantiy regiments to Sindh."" The Sipahis were to embark 
on board transport vessels at Madras, to touch at Bombay, and 
thence to proceed to Karachi. One of these regiments, the 
47th, was in orders for Monlmein, on the eastern coast of the 
Bay of Bengal — a station at which, being beyond Presidential 
liniits, extra allowances, known as field-batfa and rations, were 
paid to the troops. Ignorant, it would appear, of the Bengal 
regulations, the Madras Government, rejiresented by the 
Marquis of Tweedale, who held the double office of Governor 
and Oommander-in-Chief, guaranteed to the regiments ordered 
to Sindh the allowances received at Moulmein ; and under these 
conditions the 47th embarked for Bf>mbay. 

Meanwhile, the Supreme Goverment had been advised of the 
unauthorised measures of the Madras authorities i\rutiny ofthe 
Chafing under such usurpation of the powers and 47th. 

prerogatives of the Governor-General, Ellenborough sent orders 


Sir Charles Napier had made an urgent call on Bombay, which, Bombay 
not being able to comply with it, passed on to Madras. 
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for tliG dcteutioii of tlio Madras regiment at Bombay, and it was 
disembarked on its arrival/ There the Madras Sipahis learnt 
that the advantages of foreign service, promised to them at 
JIadras, and on the faith of which they had set their faces towards 
Sindh, wore disallowed. The greater part of their pay np to 
the end of March had already been disbursed to them, for the 
benefit of their families whom they left behind, and now they 
found, in the middle of February, that the scanty residue, on 
which they had relied for their own support, was by these 
retrenchments taken from them, and that, far av^ay from their 
homes, starvation stared them in the face. It was not strange 
that they should have regarded this ’as a cruel breach of faith ; 
and that they should have resented it. They had been promised 
rations, and they asked for them, and when thej^ found they 
were not likely to bo supplied, they manifested their discontent, 
reb 19 1814 wonted fashion, by breaking out on 

' * parade. When the word of command was given for 

them to march to their Lines, hy fours from the left, the3^ stood 
fast. The word was repeated, but still the^^ stood fast ; and when 
the Adjutant rode up to the leading section and asked the men if 
thej^had not lieard the word of command, they answered sullenly 
that they had heard it; and when a Native officer asked them 
why they did not move, they told him that they wanted food, 
and that they would not stir without it. 

When the order to advance was again given, the regiment 
moved off; but onl}^ to renew on the following morning the 
exhibition of disobedience and discontent. Paraded before the 
General commanding the garrison, the regiment soon evinced 
signs of being in the same mood. After ins2:)ection, when the 
order was given to march by comjDanies to their res2')ective 
Lines, the Grenadiers stej)}oed off, but j^rosently wavered and 
halted; and when their captain, having ordered their arms, 
went off to report their conduct to the commanding officer, thej^ 
insisted on following him in a bod}^ declaring that if thej^ then 
lost their chance of representing their hard case to the General, 
they might never find it again. Another company was even 
more violent in its demands. When the word of command was 


Intelligeuce of the change of dcstiuutiou was commuDicated to tlie 
officers during the voyago. It should be stated that one detachment of the 
regiment mutinied on board Iho Jolm Line transport vessel; but the dis- 
content then manifested arose from circumstances unconnected with the 
after-causes of disaiiection. 
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given to advance at tlie quick niarcli, a man from the ranks 
cried out “ Eight about face,” and the whole company stood 
fast, as did other parts of the column. Taken in the act of 
flagrant iautin3% the Sipahi was disarmed, and sent to the 
guard, ^ whither the greater ])art of the company followed, 
declaring that they also would go to the guard, that the^^ 
wanted rice, and must have it. 

After a while order was restored. Tlie General addressed the 
Eiu-opean and Native oflicers, and told them to assure the men, 
that any complaints advanced in a soldierly manner would be 
inquired into and any grievances redressed, but that sucli 
conduct as had been disp]a3^cd on parade could not be over- 
looked. The regiment was then moved off to its Lines, some of 
the ringleaders being carried off as prisoners ; and an advance 
of money, at first reluctantly" received, stifled the further 
progress of mutinj". Here, then, the story" may end. The 
Madras Ariny" was not destined to supply" the want accruing 
from the defective loyalty" of Bengal. It broke down at a 
critical time ; but only under such a weight of mismanagement 
as might have cnished out the fidelity of the best mercenaries 
in the world. 

In these, as in instances above cited, by conflicts of authority" 
and variations of system, the Sipahi was not unreasonably 
alarmed for the integrity of his pay-; and although we may" 
condemn the manner in wliich ho manifested his discontent, wo 
must not think too harshly- of the tenacity with which ho 
asserted his rights. If an English soldier strikes for more pay-, 
it is in most cases only" another name for more drink. He 
seeks it, too often, as a means of personal indulgence. There is 
nothing to render less greedy" his greed. But the avarice of the 
>Sipahi was purified by domestic affection, by" a tender regard 
for the interests of others, and that strong feeling of family" 
honour which in India renders Poor Laws an useless institution. 
He had so many" dependents 'svith whom to divide his slender 
earnings, that any unexpected diminution of his pay excited 
alarm lest those who were nearest and dearest to him should in 
his absence be reduced to want. The honour of his family" was 
threatened; he chafed under the thought; and if he took uu- 
soldierly" means of asserting his rights, we must romomher the 
provocation, and not forget those peculiarities of national sontL 
ment which lighten the dark colours in which all such resistance 
of authority" presents itself to European eyes. 
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Eventually Bombay troops were sent to garrison SincTb, and 
the province became a part of the Bombay Presi- 
jiciisurcs <^lGncy. But it is hard to say how much these first 
abortive attempts to provide for its defence shooh 
the discij)line of the Sipilhi Army. For the evil was one to 
which it was difficult to apply a remedy; and the authorities 
wore gj-eatly perplexed and at variance one with another. Tlio 
disbandment of a mutinous regiment is, in such a case, the most 
obvious, as it is the easiest, measure to which Government can 
resort ; but it maj'^ often bo unjust in itself and dangerous in 
its results. It falls alike on the innocent and on the guilty. 
It fills the ceuntiy vfith the materials of which rebellions arc 
made, or sends hundreds of our best fighting-men, with all the 
lessons wo have taught them, into the enemy’s ranks. To bo 
effective, it should follow closely on the commission of the 
crime which it is intended to punish; but it can rarely bo 
accomplished with this essential promptitude, for it is only 
tinder certain favouring circumstances that an order to reduce 
to penury and disgrace a thousand trained soldiers can be 
carried out vdth safety to the State. To delay the execution of 
the punishment is outwardly to condone the offence. It was 
not strange, therefore, that when the 34rth Infantry and the 
7th Cavalry of Bengal mutinied on the frontier, almost in the 
presence of the Sikh Army, there should have been obstinate 
cpxestionings at Head-Quarters as to the expediency of disband- 
ment on the spot, or at some safer place remote from the scene 
of their crimes. It was the opinion of Lord Ellcnborough, at 
the time, that a regiment of Europeans and a troop of European 
artillery should have been summoned vdth all haste from 
Lodiana to Firuzpur, and that, in presence of this force, the 
mutinous corps should have been at once disbanded. But a 
reference, it has been said, was made to Government, and 
the mutinous regiments were marched down, unsentenced, to 
Lodiana and Mirath, there to await the decision of supremo 
authority. The orders given left some discretion with the 
Commander-in-Ohief. The 7th Cavalry had not mutinied in a 
body. The native officers and nearly two hundred troopers 
were true to their Salt. Discipline might, therefore, be vin- 
dicated by ordinary processes of law without involving the 
innocent and the guilty alike in one common ruin. But the 
Sfth, Native officers and Sipahis, Avere all tainted ; so, rvith 
every mark of infamy, in the presence of all the trooi)s, Euro- 
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13eaii aud Native, at MjvatL, the regiment was broken Tip, the 
British uniform vas stripped from the backs of the mutineers, 
and the number of the regiment vas erased, from the Army 
List.“ 

Propinquity to an overawing Eurojican force removes the 
chief difficulties which oppose themselves to tlic sudden dis- 
solution of a Native regiment. But under no other circum- 
stances is it to be counselled. The que.stion of di.'.bandniont, 
therefore, perplexed the Madras authorities even m.iro than 
those of Bengal. To march a regiment, with arms in its liands, 
some hundreds of miles across the country, to receive its ser- 
vices, and perhaps to witness its repentance during a period of 
many weeks, all that time concealing the fate that is in store 
for it, and then, having caged it in a safe place, iiinioued it, as 
it were, beyond all hope of resistance, to visit it with all the 
ten-ors of a long-hidden, long-delayed retribution, is altogether 
atihorrent to the generous nature of an English officer. To 
have disbanded, for example, the 6th Madras Cavaliy at Jabal- 
piir would have been cniel and dangerous. To have marched it 
to Arkiit in ignorance of its fate, would have been cruel and 
dastardly. To have broken it up at Kampati would have been 
to incur, only in a less degree, the evil of both courses. And 
nothing else appeared possible ; for it was not to be supposed 
that all those indignant Muhammadans, men with whom revenge 
is a virtue, would have quietly gone down, mounted on good 
horses, and with sharpened sabres at their sides, in full kno-w- 
ledge of their destiny, to the disgraceful punishment awaiting 
them. With these considerations before them, it was not 
strange the Madras authorities hesitated to cany out the com- 
prehensive _ penalty of disbandment, and that, as a choice 
of difficulties, it should have suffered many guilty men to 
escape. 

In this instance. Lord Ellenborough was eager for disband- 
ment. He said that the conduct of the regiment had been 
equally bad in itself and pernicious in its results, for that the 
disturbed state of Bundelkhand rendered it little short of 
mutiny before the enemy, and it had disconcerted all the 


* Two or three years afterwords the g.op was filled up by the raisin" of a 
new regiment, in no degree better than the old. [It was a rose-water maisuro 
wliioh inllioted but little real punishment, and failed entirely to stop the 
plague. — G. B. M.] ^ 
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arrangements of liis Government for the general defence of the 
country. But it was not his, either on principle or in practice, 
to deal harshly with the errors and delusions of the Native 
Army, and there were few men living who had a more kindly 
appreciation of the good qualities of the Sipiihi, or who could 
more readily sympathise with him. If he did not know pre- 
cisely how to deal with a mutiny of that Army ; if he could 
not, with accurate calculation of the results, so apportion the 
just measures of leniencj^ and severity as in no case to encourage 
hj'’ the one or to exasperate hj^^ the other, he only failed where 
no one had yet succeeded, and need not have blushed to find 
himself mortal. He often said that a general mutiny of the 
Native Armj’^ was the only real danger with which our empire 
in India was threatened ; and he believed that the surest means ■ 
of maintaining the fidelity of the Sipahi was by continually 
feeding his passion for military glory. In this he was right. 
But the passion for military glory cannot ahvays be fed without 
injustice, and the evils of conquest may be greater than its 
gains. He had much faith, too, in the good efiect of stirring 
addresses, appealing to the imaginations of the soldieiy, and in 
the application of donatives promptly following good service. 
And, although in working out his theory he was sometimes 
impelled to practical expressions of it, which caused people to 
smile, as in the famous fSomnat Proclamation, and in the dis- 
tribution of the “ favourite mihtais ” to the Sipahis 
Sweetmeats, battle of Maharajpur, there was, doubtless, 

sound philosophy at the bottom of it. But such light as this 
only served to show more clearly the many and great difficulties 
with which the whole question of the Sipahi Army was beset, 
and to convince reflecting minds that, though human folly 
might accelerate the break-down of the whole system, human 
wisdom could not so fence it around with safeguards as to give 
it permanent vitality and strength. 

That the treatment to which the mutinies arising out of the 
annexation of Sindh were subjected by the Government of the 
day was nothing more than a series of expedients is a fact, but 
one which may be recorded without censure. The disbandment 
of one regiment, the punishment of a few ringleaders in others, 
the forriveness of the rest ; the dismissal of an officer or two for 
culpable mismanagement, and a liberal issue of donatives to all 
who during the preceding year had either done well, or suffered 
much, in the service of the State, were so many palliatives, 
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Lorn of t.lio moment, wliicli did not toiicTi tho seat of tlie disease, 
or contribute to the future healthy action of the system. But 
there were circumstances, both intrinsic and e.xtrlnsic, which 
seemed to forbid, on grounds alike of justice and of ijolicv, tlio 
application of more vigorous remedied The fact, indeed, that 
the misconduct of the soldiery had, in a great measure, been tho • 
direct growth of the injuries which they had sustained at the 
hands of the Government, would have made severity a crime. 
But it was no less certain that leniency was a blunder. If an 
Ai'iny once finds that it can dictate to Government the amount 
of its pay, there is an end to tho controlling power of the latter. 
What the State ought to have learnt from this lesson was the 
paramount obligation which rested upon it of clearly e.vplaining 
to its troops all regulations affecting their pay and alhn^ 
ances, and especially such as entailed upon them any loss of 
privileges antecedently enjoyed. Under any circumstances a 
reduction of pay is a delicate and hazardous operation. Even 
the lojmlty of European officers is not always proof ag.ainst 
such a trial. But the absence of explanation aggravates it, in 
the Sipahi s eyes, into a breach of faith ; ho believes that he is 
only asserting his rights when he strikes for the restoration of 
that of which he has been, in his own eyes unjustly, dej)rived; 
and_ the Government then, perplexed in the extreme, has only a 
choice of evils before it, and either on the side of leniency or 
severity is too likely to go lamentably wrong. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

It was fortnnato, perhaps, for the rulers of that clay that Peace 
was Init of short duration, and that the “ passion for military 
gloxy” had again something to feed upon. Tlie Sikh Army, 
having risen against its own loaders, was vapouring on the 
hanks of the Satlaj, and threatening to cross the British 
frontier. No war could have been more welcome to the Sipahi 
than a war with the Sikhs. For they were an insolent and 
minacious race, and it was Icnown that they had talked of 
overrunning Hindustan, and pouring on to the sack of Delhi 
and the pillage of Calcutta. They took the first step, and the 
war commenced. 

Whilst the Governor-General and the Commander-in-Chief 
were at the head of the Army on the frontier, and 
Oa^-iaracy OJGS were turned towards the scene of that 

sanguinarj" conflict on the Satlaj, lower do^vn, on 
the banks of the Ganges, four hundred miles from Calcutta, an 
incident was occundiig, which, in quiet times, might have made 
itself heard all over the country, but which, lost in the din of 
battle in that momentous winter, gave only a local sound. 
Discovery was made of an organised attempt to corrupt the 
soldiery in the Lower Provinces. On Christmas-eve the Magis- 
trate of Patna received a letter from Major Roweroft, informing 
him that the Munshi of his regiment — the 1st NJ. — was in 
treasonable correspondence with a rich and influential land- 
ovTier in the neighbourhood, who had been tampering with the 
allegiance of the Native officers and Sipahis in the contiguous 
station of Danapur. 

Of the truth of the story there was no doubt. To what 
dimensions the consi)iracy really extended, and from what 
central point it radiated, is not known, and now never will be 
known. It was a season of considerable popular excitement, 
aggravated in the neighbourhood of Patna by local causes, and 
eager efforts had been made to prepare the people for revolt. 
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Eoporte had been for somo time current to the effect that the 
British Goverunieut purposed to destroy the caste (ff llie 
Hindus, aud to abolish Muhainniadanisin by forbiddiu^ the initial 
ceremon}’’ through which admission is obtained to the number 
of the Faithful. And to this was added anotlier lie, scarcely 
less alarming, that the Pardah was also to be prohibited, and that 
Muhammadan females of all ranks M'ere to be compelled to go 
about unveiled. Stories of this kind, it has been observed, 
however monstrous in themselves, are readily believed, if tliero 
be but only a very little trntli to give them currency. The 
truth may be from within or it ma}" be from 'without. It may 
bo direct proof or indirect confirmation. It little matters so 
long as there is something which men may sec and judge for 
themselves. There had been many exciting causes at this time, 
to rouse the resentments and to stimulate the activities of the 
Maulvis and the Pandits, such as the now law of inheritance 
and the new educational measures ; and now the introduction of 
the messing system in the gaols was a patent fact which all 
might understand. It was an incident, moreover, of untoward 
occurrence, that about this time, when designing men were 
eagerlj^ looking out for somo false move on tlie part of the 
Government, the Magistrate of Patna, at the request of the 
Principal of the College, alarmed the inhabitants of tbe city by 
instituting inquiries enabling him to form something of a census 
of the population, showing their different castes, professions, and 
employments — a movement which was at once declared to bo 
a part of the great scheme of the Government for the forcible 
conversion of the people. 

But it was necessary that the soldiery should he gained over 
by some alarming fiction of especial application to the Sipahi 
himself. Already had indirect agency been set at work for his 
corruption. He found the lie in full leaf in his native village. 
When he went on furlough, his relatives told him that if he did 
not make a stand for his religion he would soon have to fight 
against his brethren and kinsmen.^' When he returned to his 
regiment he found that ever^’’ one was talking on the same 
subject, and that it was currently believed that the introduction 
of the messing system into the gaols was to he followed by its 


* Some of the men of the 3st Regiment told Major Eoweroft that the 
villagers had said, “Our village furnishes 500 men to your Army ; but if you 

^Yill not listen to us, we will send 2000 jawuns (young men) to oppose you'* ** 
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introduction into tlie Army, and that the Sipahi was not much 
lon^ei to he allowed to have uncontrolled dominion (>ver his own 
cooldn^-pot. 

If, then, there had been nothing more than this, the time 
would have been propitious, and plotters might reasonably have 
thought that the opportunity was ripe. But in that winter of 
1845--46 a seditious enterprise of this kind in the Lower 
Provinces was favoured by the circumstances of the great war 
with the Sikhs, which was drawing all the resources of the 
Government to the North-Western frontier. There was a vague 
belief that lakhs of Panjabi fighting-men would soon bestreaming 
over the country, and that the English would be driven into the 
sea. Many, then, with eager cupidity, bethought themselves of 
gutting the opium godowns of Patna, where a million and a half 
of Government property lay stored; and all the dangerous 
classes of the city were ripe and ready for pillage and for 
slaughter. A rising of the Sipahis at such a time, or their 
acquiescence in a rising of the people, might have been fatal to 
the continued supremacy of Government in that part of the 
country. The plotters scarcely hoped to accomplish more than 
the latter of these two means of overthrowing the English. At 
all events, it was safer to begin with the milder experiment on 
the fidelity of the Sipahi. So delegates went about in the Lines 
saying that the great King of Dehli had sent a confidential 
agent to give a month’s pay to BYery Native officer and soldier 
in the regiments in order that if any outbreak should occur in 
their part of the country they should not lift a hand in support 
of the Government. All the landowners, and the cultivators, 
and the townspeople were ready, it was said, to rise ; and if the 
soldiery would only remain inactive, the British power might be 
destroyed before it could perpetrate the outrages by Avhich it 
sought to overturn the religions of the country. 

A Jamadar of the 1st Regiment heard this story, gravely 
listened to all that was urged by the emissaiy of sedition, and 
said that he would consider of the matter.'^ Then he repeated 
all that had happened to his commanding officer, and measui’es 
were soon taken to test the reality of the plot. There was 
at all events one substantial proof that the stoiy was no fiction. 


* The Jamadfir was a Brahman, by narno Moti-Misr. He had been pay- 
ha vildnr to Rowcroft, when the latter ^Yas adjutant of the regiment, and waa 
greatly attached to him. 
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Thoro was raoney counted out for the work of corruption, and 
tied up in bags ready for immediate delivciy. It was agreed that 
the Jainadar and another ofiicer in Roweroft’s confidence should 
take the money, and matters were soon conveniently arranged so 
as to bring about the disclosure. A detacliinent of the roginiont 
was about to proceed to Gaya ; witli this went the two faithful 
Jamadars. On the way they met or were overtaken by two 
well-dressed Muhammadans in an el:kn, or native wlieeled- 
carriage, who gave them tlio money, saying tiiat otliers had 
taken it, and that larger supplies were forthcoming for the same 
purpose. Nothing could st;\rap the reality of the design inure 
surely than this. !Men are in earnest when they part with their 
money. 

Another Native officer of the 1st traitorousl}' took the cor- 
rupting coin, and a Jlunsln of the regiment was f )und to ho 
deeply implicated in the plot. But Iluwcroft*s opportune 
discoveiy of the attempt to debauch his men, and the mcasiiros 
which ho wisely ado])ted, rendered the further efforts of the 
conspirators utterly futile and hopeless. The military oflenders 
were soon in confinement; the civil magistrate was tracking 
down the instigators of sediti-on ; and if no great success then 
attended the attempt to bring the necks of the most guilty to 
the gallows, it was sufficient for the public peace that the plot 
was discovered. What the amount of real danger then was it 
is difficult to determine. Two other Native regiments at 
Damipur were tampered with in like manner, but the dis- 
co ver 3 ' of the plot in Roweroft’s corps rendered other efforts 
abortive. Many great names were used b}" the agents of 
sedition, hut upon what authority can onlj" ho conjectured. It 
was stated that a roj^al mandate had come from the King of 
Dehli ; that the Rajah of Nipal was ready to send a great 
army sweeping down to the plains ; and again it was said that 
the Sikhs were the prime movers of the plot.^ All this can bo 
only obscurety shadowed on the page of history. But it is 


* Tho principnl actor in the Pntnd conspiracy was one Khojnh Hasan AH 
Kban. it seems that at tho Sonpur Fair, a short time before, ho had 
appeared in great state, and received a considerable number of influential 
people in his tent, with the oliject of instilling into them a fear of religious 
conversion, and encouraging their determination to resist. Ho escaped for 
want of evidence. There was also a wandering bookseller, who, on the plea 
of selling Persian volumes to the ^lunshfs of regiments, readily gained 
access to them without exciting suspicion. 
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certain tliat a scroll was found, described by a "witness as being 
many cubits long, on wliicb the names of some hundred of 
respectable inhabitants of Patna, Hindus and Muhammadans, 
"were attached to a solemn declaration binding them to die in 
defence of their religion, and that it "^vas honestly believed by 
large numbers of the educated no less than the ignorant people 
of tha"t part of the country, that the one cherished object oi 
the British Government -was to reduce all the people of India 
to the no-caste state of the Faringhis. Of the reality of this 
belief there is no doubt ; so a Proclamation was put forth by 
the Governor of Bengal, declaring that as the British Govern- 
ment never had interfered, so the people might be assured that 
it never would interfere in any way with the religions of the 
country. 

The Jamadar and the Munshi of the 1st Eegiment, who had 
been seduced into traitorous courses, were tried by court-martial, 
and sentenced to death, with the usual reluctance manifested 
by a tribunal composed only of Native officers.'' But it was not 
necessuiy to strike terror into the minds of an army hoverino 
on the brink of general mutiny ; so the sentence was not carried 
out. lYhatever danger there may have been had passed away.j 
The victories of Hardinge and Gough had a grand moral effect 
from one end of the country to the other, for it had been 
believed that the British were sore pressed, and that their powei 
vTOuld be shaken to the centre bj' this collision with the Sikhs. 
Yictory made all things right again, and for a while we heard 
nothing more of mutiny or sedition. With intervals of com- 
parative repose, distinguished by an occupation of the Sikb 
country, very flattering to the Sipahi’s pride, and verj' profitable 
to his purse, the operations which resulted in the fall of the 


* Not ]ong iifter the discoverj- of this plot, j\Injor Eoweroft was seized witt 
severe illness, not without suspicion of poison, and obliged to proceed to 
England. Jamadar Moti-HIisr told him that on his refurn to India, he "u'ould 
doubtless, be able to lay before the Major further facts illustrative of the 
extent of the conspiracj-. But when Eoweroft l ejoined the regiment both 
Moti-Misr and the other i'aithful Jamadar "U’ere dead. 

t^It is stated in an interesting pamphlet, published by Jlr. Stocqueler, in 
1857, that it was said at Dantipdr, after the discovery of this conspiracy, that 
although the English had then escaped, there would be, in 1857, when tliey 
had ruled a hundred years, such a tomdsha as the country had never seen. 
I can find no trace of this in any contemporary documents, nor have my 
inquiries from .olficers who were then at Dannpiir enabled me to confirm the 
truth of the story. 
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Sildi empire then lasted for more than three years. The .story 
has been told in the first chapter of this tvoVk. The Paniah. 
like Sindh, tvas turned hv a stroke of the pen into a British 
province, and the .<-anio difficulties bristled up in the p.ath of the 
Annexer. The Sipahi, called tu serve in the Paniiib, had no 
lon-er th- lu-iviie-e.s of forciern service: and, in spite of the 
les'-on taught by the Sindh annexation, he could not understand 
v,-hy the conquest of the country should ho inaugurated by the 
n‘^luution of pj^v* 

And so tlio Tugiinoiius in tlio Panjab at that time, and those 
^vhicli were niov^fl acros*^ the tfatlaj fi*om our 
nhh-r |.rovhicc-, dolormineci to refuse the reclucod ‘iVtbp 

rates, and to ^taiid out boldlj'- for the higher 
nllowmices. All tlie regiments, suffering or soon to suffer from 
the incidence* (}f the i-cduction, toolt counsel with each other, 
and jjromisod mutual support Dolegatos from the several corps 
went about from station to station, and letters were exchanged 
between those at a distance. The first manifestation of 02^en 
discontent was at Kawalpindi. There, one morning in July, 
Sir Colin Campbell, a soldier of the highest promise, already 
budding ^ into ianie---tho war-bred Sir Colin/* as Xatner then 
called him — received the significant intelligence 
that the 22 nd Eegiment had refused to receive 
their 2^^iy. Outwardly, the Sipuhis wore calm and respectful, 
but their calmness indicated a sense of strength, and Campbell 
felt that all the other Xative regiments in the Panjfib would 
probably follow their examine. Such a combination at any 
time and in have been dangerous and alarming ; 

but the jKTil was greatly aggravated by the peculiar circum- 
stauces of the times. For it had grown up in a newly-con- 
quered countiy, swarming with the disbanded fighting-men of 
the old Sikh Army, and it was believed that our discontented 
Sipfihis, if they had once broken into rebellion, would have soon 
found their ranks swollen by recruits from the Khalsii soldieiy, 
eager to profit by the crisis, and again to strilce for the recovery 
of their lost dominion. We had just seen the downfall of an 
empire precipitated by the lawlessness of an army, driven 
onward by the impulses of its greed; and now it seemed as 
though our own soldieiy, having caught the contagion, were 
clamouring for donatives, and that it required veiy careful 
steering to save us from being wrecked upon the same rock. 

Sir Charles ISapier had, at that time, just appeared upon the 

Q 2 
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stage. He had hastened from Calcutta to Simla to meet the 
GoTernor-General, who was refreshing himself with the cool 
mountain air ; and there the news reached him, not that one, 
but that two regiments at Eawalpindi had refused to take their 
pay, and that there was every prospect of four more regiments 
at Wazirahad, and two at the intermediate station of Jhilam, 
following their example. Then Dalhousie and Napier took 
counsel together, with some of their staff-ofScers, and it was 
debated whether it would not be wise to strike a vigorous blow 
at the incipient mutiny by disbanding the regiments which 
had alreadyrefused to accept their pay. To this course, pro- 
posed by Colonel Benson, an old officer of the Company’s service, 
held in deserved regard by many successive Governors-General, 
Napier resolutely objected, and Dalhousie concurred with the 
Chief. Hoping for the best, but still prepared for the worst, 
the old soldier instructed Campbell to point out to the recusant 
regiments the folly and wickedness of their course ; but he 
wrote privately to him that in the event of their obduracy, he 
and other commanding officers must bring the power of the 
European regiments in the Panjab to bear upon the coercion of 
the mutinous Sipahis. But before these letters arrived, Camp- 
bell had tided over the difficulty. “ The combination amongst 
the men of the 13th and 22nd Eegiments,” he wrote to Napier, 
on the 26th of July, “ gave way to fear on the 18th, the day 
before your prescription for bringing them to their senses was 
despatched from Simla.” The fact is that, at that time, they 
were not ready ; they were not strong enough for the resistance 
of authority ; and they were not prepared to be the protomaitju’S 
in such a cause. There was a European regiment at Eawalpindi ; 
there were European regiments at other stations not far removed ; 
and so it was held to be a wiser course to wait until the new 
regiments should ariive from the older provinces and unite with 
them in the dangerous work of military rebellion. 

That these regiments were prepared to resist was soon too 
apparent. From Simla, Napier proceeded on a tour of inspection 
to the principal military stations in the Northern Provinces of 
India ; and at Delhi he found unmistakable signs of a confedera- 
tion of many regiments determined not to serve in the Panjab 
except on the higher pay. One regiment there, warned for 
service beyond the Sathij, declared its intention not to march; 
but it was conciliated by a Eberal grant of furloughs, which 
had before .been withheld ; and it went on to its destination. 
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X.iTiior h-^Heved tliat the spirit of di'^nfTectioTi was vrido-spread. 
Jlo hrul ]i<*rird ominous imports of twenty-four refrinients prc- 
t>‘ strilzo, and when he ontorod the Panjab, ho was not 
surprise'! to dnd nnitiny was tliero only in a state of bus- 
]i--ndf‘'l nativity, an*! tiiat u\ any nu-inont it mipcht burst out, 
ail th*-^ nioia* fu rmu ‘'ly for thi> Tem]>orary su])]U'ossion. 

At \\’a/irai»:'d it S'*on (^p^uily inanifestorl itvelf. In command 
• 'i' that slatii'n vras one of the b(‘5l soldiers of the ('om])auy’B 
■^'-■rvice. At an early airo John Hoarsey had earn^^d n name in 
ry, cue of the heroes of Sitahaldi, and thirty years of 
suh- pif'iit >ervice had thoroughly ripened his cx]<-naenco, so 
ill. It at thi^^ tiuK' he liad perliaps as large a knowledge of the 
iSi’ fid. of hi*'' terriper. of his habits, of his language, as an}’ 
^'fiio-r in tiie Xative Army, With tliis large knoM’lodgo dwelt 
.i]c » :n liim a largo F-ympathy. It commonly happened in those 
ih'i}> Itiat the man who best knew the Slpahi best loved him; 
a!id HoarS‘j}’. wlio Iiad seen bow good a soldier he could bo 
bef<»rc the enemy, respected his good qualities, and looked 
leniently on his bad. IJe believed that, with good management, 
ti Si]*a]ii regiment niiglit he kept, under almost any circum- 
stances, in the right temper, and ho had great faith in the magic 
ofiicacy of a good S]H-‘ecb. When, therefore, one of the regiments 
at Wazirfbibl openly refused its pay, Henrsey drew up the mon 
oil ]-arade. aud addrcs'^'cd them in language so touching, so 
forcible, and so much to the point, that many hung down their 
heads, aJjamed of what they had done, and some even shed 
tears of penitence. The pay was then offered to them again. 
The first four men who refused were tried at once, and sentenced 
to imprisonment with hard labour. The whole brigade was 
then turned out to see the sentence carried into effect. There 
were four X a rive regiments at Wazirabad ; but there was also 
a Eegiment of the Line and detachments of European Artillery, 
Horse and Foot. In the ju’esence of this force, the convicted 
Sip>ahis v.'ore manacled as felons and sent off to work on the 
roads. After this, there were no more refusals ; the men took 
their pay and did their work. 

Eat discipline had not yet been fully vindicated. Three 
ringleader?, who had been known to go from company to com- 
pany, instigating and fomenting rebellion, were tried by court- 
martial, and sentenced to fourteen years’ imprisonment. But 
Xapier, who regarded in a far stronger light both the enormity 
of the offence and the magnitude of the danger, ordered a 
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roTision of tlao Bentence, and deatli was recorded against tlie 
culprits ; and against two others who were tried for the same 
offence hj’’ the same Court. Then justice was satisfied, and 
mercy might stretch forth its haiid. The sentence was com- 
muted to transportation for life. “ In eternal exile,” said iNaj)ier, 
in his general order to the troops, “they will 
Gxpiato their crimes. For ever separated from 
their country and their relations, in a strange 
land beyond the seas, they will linger out their miserable lives. 
It is a change, but I do not consider it an amelioration of their 
punishment. Thej’’ will remain living examples of the miserable 
fate which awaits traitors to their colours.” 

But the spirit of disaffection was not suppressed, though 
locally for a time it was subdued. It was declared that the 
Post-office ninners laboured under the weight of the Sipahis’ 
letters, which were tlien passing from cantonment to canton- 
ment; but a large number of these letters were seized and 
examined, and they were found to contain nothing on the 
subject of the allowances.f Napier, however, anticipated a 
crisis, and was prepared for it. Talcing post at Pcshiiwar, the 
exti'omcst comer of our now Panjab territory, where was a 
strong European force, he believed that he would ere long be 
compelled to sweep down with the English regiments, jiiclcing 
up reinforcements as ho went from station to station, and to 
crush a general rising of the Sipahi troops. And soon it 
appeared to him that the crisis had come. The 66th Pogiment 
broke into mutiny at Govindgarh. Bursting out, on parade, 
with vehement shouts of disapprobation, they attempted to 
seize the gates of the Fort, so as to cut off all communication 
with the loyal troops outside the walls. There was no European 
regiment at Govindgarh, but the 1st Native Cavalry, under 
Bradford, were faithful among the faithless, and, aided by the 
cool courage of Macdonald of the 66th, they made good their 
entrance through the gate.! The Fort was saved. The European 


* Sir Charles Napier, in his Indian Slisgorcrnment, says that four were 
tried at first, and one afterwards ; hut the fact is ns stated in the text. 

t Sir Henry Lawrence, in Calcutta Beview, vol. xxii. The statement is 
made on tlie authority of Major IV. Mayne, President of the Govindgarh 
Court of Enquiry. 

t An opportune blow from Macdonald’s sword appears to liave caused the 
gate to ho opened. See statement published by Sir H. Lawrence in Calcutta 
Review, vol. xxiL 
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oficers ^ere saved. And the guilty regiment vras doomed to a 
moral death. The 66th was struch out of the Army List. The 
men were disbanded in a body, and their colours given to a 
corps of Gurkhas, from the hill-tracts of Nipal, w}k> vrere known 
to be good soldiers, with no Brahmanical daintiness tabout them, 
«'tnd a genera] fidelity to their Salt, 

“ When the G6th was disbanded,” says Sir Charles Napier, 
‘‘ the mutiny ceased entirely. Why ? The Brahmans saw that 
the Gurkhas, another race, could be brought into the ranks of 
the^ Company's Army — a race dreaded, as more warlike than 
their own. Their religious combination was by that stroke 
rendered abortive.” But, far other causes than this helped to 
subdue the spirit of disaffection which was then ripening in 
tlie Pan jab. The Sipahis had struck for higher allowances than 
those which had been granted to them by the strict letter of 
the Eegulations ; but Napier thought, that however unsoldierly, 
however culpable their conduct might be, some grounds of 
dissatisfaction existed. The change, which the ^^ipahis re- 
sented, was declared by the Chief to be “ impolitic and unjust” ; 
and, pending a reference to Government, orders were issued for 
the payment of compensation to the troops, on a higher scale 
than that sanctioned by the latest regulations.’" 


* The bare Btatement in the text will suffice for the general reader, but 
not, perhaps, for the professional one. It may be stated, therefore, that it had 
been for many years the rule of the Indian Government, whenever the prices 
of the common artjcles of consumption used by the Native soldiery exceeded 
a certain fixed price, to grant them compensation proportionate to the ad- 
ditional cost of supplies. This bounty seems first to have been bestowed in 
the year 1823 on the Native troops serving in the Western Provinces, and 
was^ limited to the single article ~of dttah,”or flour. Whenever attah was 
selling at less than fifteen sirs (or thirty pounds) the rupee, a proportionate 
compensation was granted. But, subsequently, in 1844, tbe application of 
this order was extended by Lord Ellenborougb, and compensation also was 
granted to the Native troops serving in Sindh, when certain minor articles 
of consumption were selling at a high price. In the following year a new 
order relative to this same subject of compensation-money was issued by 
Lord Hardinge, who had by this time succeeded to the government. Instead 
of panting a separate money-compensation for each particular high-priced 
article of consumption, all the several articles were massed, and some being 
cheaper than elsewhere, a general average was struck. It was then officially 
announced that thenceforth compensation would be granted to the Sipahis 
“ whenever the price of provisions, forming the Native soldier’s diet, should 
exceed 3 rupees and 8 annas, the aggregate of the rates for the several articles 
laid down in the General Orders of the 2Gth of February, 1844.” Whenever, 
in other words, the Sipahi was unable to obtain his daily rations at a cost of 
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Then arose that memorable conflict between Napier and 
Dalhousie, which ended in the resignation by the 
oaihouBic and former of an ofEce which many had predicted that 
he could not long continue to hold. Both were 
men of imperious temper, and a collision between them was, 
from the first, clearly foreseen. When the ^Military Chief took 
upon himself to readjust the allowances of the troops in the 
Panjab, the Civil Governor was at sea beyond the reach of an 
oflicial reference. He returned to find what had been done, and 
he resented such an encroachment upon the prerogative of the 
Government. Napier had justified the exercise of an authority 
not constitutionally belonging to his office, by the assertion 
that the danger was pressing, and that action, in such an 
emergency, did not admit delay. Dalhousie denied the 
premises ; he insisted that there had been no danger. “ I 
cannot sufficiently express,” ho wrote, in an elaborate Minute 
on Napier’s proceedings, “ the astonishment with which I read, 
on the 26 th of May, the intimalion then made to the Govern- 
ment by the Commander-in-Chief, that in the month of January 
last a mutinous spirit pervaded the army in the Panjab, and 
that insubordination had risen so high and spread so wide, as 
to impress his Excellenoj’' with the belief that the Government 
of the country was placed at that time in a position of ‘ great 
peril.’ I have carefully weighed the statements which his 
Excellency has advanced. I have examined anew the records 
that bear on the state of public affairs at that period, and I 
have well reflected upon all that has 2’ossed. While I do not 
seek to question in anj' way the sincerity' of the convictions by 
which Sir Charles Nairier has been led to declare that the army 
was in mutiny and the empire in danger, I, on my part, am 
bound to say lliat my examination and reflection have not lessened 
in any degree the incredulity with which I first read the 
statements to which I have referred.” “There is no justi- 
fication,” continued his Lordship, “ for the ciy that India was 
in danger. Free from all threat of hostilities from without. 


3 rupees 8 annns a month (whicti cost was^ calculated in accordance with the 
aggregate fixed rates of the prices of provisions, beyond which compensation, 
under the old regulations, was granted for each article), the excess was to bo 
defrayed by tho Govennnent. TJie regulation of 1845 was not so favourable 
to the troops as that of 1844, and Sir Charles Napier, believing that the 
application of tho former rule to the troops in the Paujab was a mistake, 
directed the regulation of 1844 again to be brought into force. 
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and secnre, tlirongii the snbiniEsion of its new subjects, from 
insurrection within, the safety of India has never for one 
moment been imperilled by the partial insxibordination in the 
ranks of its army. I have confronted the assertions of the 
Commander-in-Chief on this head with undisputed facts and 
with the authority of recorded documents, and my convictions 
strengthened by _ the information which the Government 
commands, I desire to record my entire dissent from the 
statement that the army has been in mutiny, and the empire in 
danger.” 

This ivas. doubtless, the popular view of the matter ; and it 
was readily accepted at the time, What amount of danger 
really existed was never knovm, and now never wdll be known. 
Whatever it may have been, it was tided over; and the 
quietude that followed this temporary explosion seemed to 
warrant the confidence which the Governor-General had ex- 
pressed. But Kapier held to his opinion with as much tenacity 
as Dalhousie, Nothing could shako the belief of the old soldier 
that the exceptional course he had adopted was justified by 
the exceptional cii’cumstances of the times. Still he knew the 
duty of obedience; he knew that in a conflict between two 
authorities the lower must yield to the higher, and that he had 
no light to complain if the latter asserted the power vested in 
him by the Law. And I do not complain,” he emphatically 
added. But strong in his conviction of right, and master of 
himself, though not of the situation, he felt that he could 
retire with dignity from a position which he could not hold 
with profit to the State. And he did retire. On the 22nd of 
May, he addressed a letter to the Horse-Guards, requesting that 
tlie Duke of Wellington would obtain her gracious Majesty’s 
permission for him to resign the chief command of the Indian 
Army. “And the more so,” he added, “as being now nearly 
seventy years of age — during the last ten years of which I have 
gone through considerable fatigue of body and mind, especially 
during the last year — my health requires that relief from 
climate and business which public service in India does not 
admit.” 

But there is no blame, in such a case, to be recorded against 
the Governor-General. When an old and distinguished soldier 
— a warrior of high repute, and a man of consummate ability — 
deliberately declares that he regards the system under which 
he has been called upon to command an army as a system at 
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once faulty and dangerous ; that he conceives the power of the 
civil magistrate to be so absolute that the arm of the chief 
soldier is paralysed ; and that, so enervated and emasculated bv 
restrictions imposed upon him by law, he cannot wield the 
sword with honour to himself or advantage to the State, and 
that, therefore, he desires to lay it down, he utters words 
which, whether he be right or wrong in his estimate of what 
ought to be the just balance between the civil and the militarj^ 
power, are honest, manly, dignified words, and ousht every- 
where to be received with respect. Few men had a better 
right than Sir Charles Napier to criticise an Act of Parliament. 
He had a right to think that the law was a bad law ; and he 
had a right to say that it was bad. But the law, whether good 
or bad, was not made by Lord Dalhousie, but by the British 
Parliament. It was Dalhousie’s business to administer that 
law, and to maintain the authority vested in him by the 
Imperial Legislature. Of this h'apier had no right to comj)lain, 
and he declared that he did not complain. But the contest was 
on every account an unseemly and an unfortunate one. It was 
another and a culminating instance of that excessive central- 
isation which weakened the authority and degraded the character 
of the military arm, and taught the soldiery that the greatest 
chief whom England could send them was as much a subaltern 
of the civil governor as the youngest ensign on the Army List, 
And it taught even more than this. It taught thinking 
men, not for the first time, that even the chief members of the 
Government were at war among themselves, and the lesson 
shook their faith in the stability of a power thus disunited, 
thus incoherent. “I am now sixty years of age,” wrote an 
intelligent native official to Sir George Clerk. 1* I have heard 
three sayings repeated by wise men, and I myself have also 
found out, from my own experience, that the sovereignty of 
the British Government will not be overthrown save by the 
occurrence of three objectionable circumstances.” And the first 
of these circumstances he thus stated : “ Formerly the high, 
dignified Sahibs had no enmity among themselves, or at least 
the people of India never came to know that they had enmity. 
Now enmity exists among them, and it is as well seen as the 
sun at noonday that they calumniate and bear malice against 
each other.” * Such conflicts of authority are keenly watched and 


• MS. Correspondence, translated from the Persian. 
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volubly discuGsed ; aud a significance is attached to them out of 
all proportion to the importance with which amongst us like 
contentions are invested. The natives of India know that we 
are few ; but they feel that union makes us many. Seen to be 
at discord among ourselves, we shrivel into our true pro- 
portions, and it is believed that our power is beginning to 
crumble and decay. 

During the administration of Lord Elleuborough there had 
been disunion among the higher authorities, arising out of 
nearly similar causes. Tho unauthorised promises given by 
the Oommander-in-Chief to the Native troops proceeding to 
Sindh had stirred the resentment of the Governor-General, and 
his grave displeasure was excited by the zealous indiscretions 
of the Madras Government. But he had studiously veiled 
from the public e^^e the differences that had arisen. There was 
nothing to which he was more keenly alive than to the 
necessity, especially in troubled times, of maintaining a show of 
union and co-operation in the high places of Government. It 
was his hard fate at last to be compelled, by the fiat of a 
higher power, to exhibit to the people of India, in his own 
person, the very spectacle which ho had striven to conceal from 
them, and to declare, trumpet-tongued, that the English were 
vehemently contending among themselves. But so long as 
he exercised the supreme control he was careful not to reveal 
the local dissensions of the Government, lest he should weaken 
the authority it was so essential to uphold ; and little even is 
now known of the strife that raged at the time, when the 
great difficulty of garrisoning Sindh was filling the minds of 
the rulers of the land. But the strife between Dalhousio and 
Napier was proclaimed, almost as it were hy heat of dmin, in 
all the Lines and Bazaars of the country ; and all men Imew 
that the English, who used so to cling to one another, that it 
seemed that they thought with one strong brain and struck 
with one strong arm, were now wasting their vigour by 
warring among themselves, and in their disunion ceasing to 
be formidable. 

This was apparent to all men’s eyes ; but the Sipahi had his 
own particular lesson to leam, and did not neglect it. How 
it happened that the bitter experience which the English 
Government had gained, on the annexation of Sindh, made 
no impression upon the minds of those whose duty it was 
to provide against the recurrence of similar disasters, it is 
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impossible to explain. All know is, that five years after a 
misunderstanding between tbe Government and the Ar my 
with respect to the rates of pay and allowance to be disbursed 
to the Sipahi, in a newly-acqixired countrj^ had driven into 
mutiny a large number of Native regiments, and greatly per- 
plexed the rulers of the daj", a similar conjuncture arose, and 
there was a similar misunderstanding, with similar results,"' 
The Sipahi had not learnt to reconcile himself to the British 
theory of Annexation, and so he resented it in the Panjab as 
ho had before resented it in Sindh. In the latter country the 
oxcitement*.was far greater, and the danger more serious, than 
in the former ; but in both there was an outburst on the one 
side, and a concession on the other. That was given to the 
mutinous soldier, not without loss of character by Government, 
which might before have been given to the loyal one with 
befitting dignity and grace. When the emergency aidses, it is 
hard to say whether there be greater evil in concession or in 
resistance. Napier thought the one thing, Dalhousie thought 
the other ; and -each had strong argument on his side. But 
both must have bitterly regretted that the contingency was 
ever suSered to arise, that no one in authority, warned by the 
lessons of the Past, had learnt to look at the consequences of 
Annexation with a Sipahi’s eyes, and anticipated, by small 
concessions, the not irrational expectations which, at a later 
stage developing into demands, had all the force and signifi- 
cance of mutiny. Had this been done ; had the Sipahi been 


This uncertainty with respect to the pay and allowances of diflferent 
branches and different ranks of the Indian Army was emphatically com- 
mented upon by Sir Henry Lawrence in an article bearing his name in the 
Calcutta Utvieio: “Of all the wants of the Arm}", perhaps the greatest want 
is a simple pay-code, unmistakably showing the pay of every rank, in each 
branch, under all circumstances. At present there are not three officers in 
the Bengal Army who could, with certainty, tell what they and the people 
under them are 'entitled to in every position in whicli they are liable to be 
placed. The Audit-office seldom affords help. It is considered an enemy 
ready to take advantage of difficulties, not an umpire bet\Yeen man and man. 
During the last thirty years I have seen much liardship on officers in matters 
of accounts, and of the several instances of discontent that I have witnessed 
in the Native Army, all were more or less connected with pay, and in almost 
every instance the men only asked for what they were by existing rules 
entitled to. Half a sheet of paper ought to show every soldier his rate of 
pay, by sea, by land, on leave, on the staff, in hospital, on duty, &c. There 
ou^ht to be no doubt on the matter. At i^resent there is great doubt, 
tbough there are volumes of Pay and Audit Eegulations.” 
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told that in consideration of increased distance from home, and 
other circumstances rendering service in Sindh and the Paniab 
raore^ irksome to him than in our older provinces, certain 
especial advantages vould he conferred upon him — advantao-es 
which might have_ been bestowed at small cost to the State — 
he would have received the boon with gratitude, and apidauded 
the justice of his masters; but after he had struck for it, he 
saw not their justice, but their fear, in the concession, and he 
hugged the feeling of power, which lessons such as these could 
not fail to engender. 
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ArTKR tliiSjilioro Avas again a season of quiet. Tlio remaining 
years of Lord Dalhousie’s administration ]')assed away without 
any furtlier military outbrcalcs to clistiirh his rooted conviction 
of Iho fidelity of the Sipdhi. There wore not ^Yantil^g those who 
declared that there was an ineradicable taint in the constitu- 
tion of the Bengal Ariny^ that it was rotten to the voiy core. 
But the angry controversies which arose — Ihe solemn warnings 
on the one side, and the indignant denials on the other — 
proved nothing more than that among men entitled to speak 
with authority on the subject there were vast diversities of 
opinion. Much of this was attributed to class prejudices and 
professional jealousies. One voice, very loud and very earnest, 
pealing from the West, sustained for years a continual remon- 
btranco against the laxities of the Bengal system. But Bengal 
resented the outrage. A genuine man, above all i^ettiness, 
John Jacob, was declared to bo the exponent onlj* of small 
Presidential envyings and heart - burnings. The voice of 
Truth was proclaimed to bo tho voice of Bombaj". And 
when oflicers of tho Bengal Arm}^ wrote, as some did most 
wiselj', of tho ovil symptoms which were manifesting them- 
selves, and of the dangers which appeared to be looming 
in tho distance, they wore denounced as defilers of their 
own nest, and as feeble-minded alarmists, to whose utterances 
no heed should bo given. There was a general unwilling- 
ness to believe in tho decaj^' of discijdine throughout one 
of tho finest armies of tho world ; and in tho absence of 
anj’’ outward signs of mischief, we willingly consented not 
to look beneath the surface for the virus of undeveloped 
disease. 

There is nothing that is strange, and little that is blamable 
in this. Tho Bengal Sipahi had evinced signs of a froward, 
petulant nature, and he had, on several occasions, broken out 
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after a fasliion which, viewed by European military eyes, is 
criminality of the deepest dye. But these aberrations were 
merely a few dark spots upon a century of good service. It 
was not right that rare exceptions of this kind should cancel in 
our minds all the noble acts of fidelity which were chronicled 
in the history of our Empire. Nor was it to be forgotten that, 
in most instances, the criminality of the Sipahi had been the 
direct growth of some mismanagement on the part either of the 
officers whom he followed or the Government which he served. 
To have looked with suspicion on the Sipahi, because from 
time to time some component parts of our Army had done that 
which the Armies of every Native State had done with their 
whole accumulated strength, would have been equally unwise 
and unjust. For although it might be said that the examples 
which those Natives States afforded ought to have taught us 
to beware of the destroying power of a lawless soldiery, the 
English were justified in believing that there were special 
reasons why their own mercenaries should not tread in the 
footsteps of the Maratha and Sikh Armies. They did not 
believe in the love of the Sipahi; but they believed in his 
fidelity to his Pay. 

"Whilst it was natural, and indeed commendable, that the 
remembrance of all the good service which the 
Native soldiery had done for their English ciiar.uterofthe 
masters, should have sustained our confidence in 
them as a body, there was nothing in the individual character 
of the Sipahi to subvert it. Even his outbreaks of rebellion 
had recently partaken more of the naughtiness of the child thmi 
of the stern resolution of manhood. He had evinced a dis- 
position, indeed, rather to injure himself than to injure others ; 
and it was not easy for those who knew him to believe that he 
was capable of any violent and sanguinary excesses. His 
character was made up of inconsistencies, but the weaker and 
less dangerous qualities appeared to have the preponderance ; 
and thoiigh we knew that they made him a very difficult 
person to manage, we did not think that they made him a 
dangerous one. From the time when, in the very infancy of 
the Sipahi Army, a Madras soldier cut down Mr. Haliburton, 
and was immediately put to death by his own comrades, to the 
day when Colin Mackenzie was well-nigh butchered at Bolaram ' 
by troopers of his own brigade, there had been ever and anon 
some murderous incidents to disfigure the Military History of 
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our Indian Empire/ But outrages of this kind are common to 
all armies; and there was no reason to regard them in any 
other light than that of exceptional aberrations. It -svas not to 
he said that the Sipdhi was a ruffian because he had done 
some ruffianly deeds. 

He was, indeed, altogether a paradox. He was made up of 
inconsistencies and contradictions. In his character, qualities 
so adverse as to bo apparently iiTeconcilable with each other 
mot together and embraced. Ho was simple and yet designing; 
credulous and easily deceived by others, and yet obstinatel}^ 
tenacious of kis own inbred convictions ; now docile as a child, 
and now hard and immovable in the stubbornness of his man- 
hood. Abstemious and yet self-indulgent, calm and yet im- 
petuous, gentle and yet cniel, he was indolent even to languor 
in his dnilj’' life, and yet capable of being roused to acts of the 
most desperate energy. Sometimes sportive, and sometimes 
sullen, ho was easily elevated and easily depressed ; but he was 
for the most part of a cheerful nature, and if you came suddenly 
Tipon him in the Lines yon were more likcl}' to see him with a 
broad grin upon his face than with any expression of moroseness 
or discontent. But light-hearted as was his general temp)ora- 
ment, ho would sometimes brood over imaginary wTongs, and 
when a delusion once entered his soul it clung to it ^vith the 
subtle malevolence of an ineradicable poison. 

And this, as we now understand the matter, was the most 
dangerous feature of his character. For his gentler, more genial 
qualities spaikled upon the surface aiid were readily appreciated,, 
whilst all the harsher and more forbidding traits lay dark and 
disguised, and were not discernible in our ordinary intercourse 
with him. There was outwardly, indeed, very much to rivet 
the confidence of the European officer, and veiy little to disturb 
it. It is true that if we reasoned about it, it did not seem to be 
altogether reasonable to expect from the Sipahi any strong 
affection for the alien officer who had nsurped all the high places 
of the Army, and who kept him doum in the dead level of the 
dust. But Englishmen never reason about tbeir position in the 
midst of a community of strangers ; they take their popularity 
for granted, and look for homage as a thing of course. And that 


* See WillinmB’s Bengal Army and Mackenzie’s Narrative of the Mutiny 
at Bolitrara ; compare also section on the Sipahi Army in Sutherland’s Sketches 
of the Native States of India. 
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Lomace ttr? yielded to the British oScer, not for his own sake, 
for the Shiahi hated his colour and his creed, his unclean ways, 
and Ixis rVomineerin; manners; hut because he was an embodi- 
'ueiil of fiiiccosF. It was one of the many inconsistencies of 
v/h:ch I have spoken, that though boastful and Tainglorious 
luyoiifl 2:11 example, the Native soldier of India inwardly 
That he owed to the English officer the aliment 
wiiich fd his i)a^&ion for glory and sustained his military pride. 
Thi>. indeed. Wt^s the link that bound class to class, and resisted 
the di^ 5 :olv:na: power of many adverse influences. It was this 
^hnT moved tho Six^uhi to light up the tomb of his old command- 
i::g officer ; it was this that moved the veteran to salute the 
picture of th^- General under whom ho had fought. But there 
wf.s a show also of other and gentler feelings, and there wei*e 
iurtanccs of strong personal attachment, of unsurpassed fidelity 
and devoiion, niunifested in acts of charity and love. You might 
see the Sipdhi of many fights, watchful and tender as a woman, 
beside the sick-hed of the English officer, or plajnng with tlie 
pale-faced children beneath tho verandah of his captain’s 
bungalow. There was not an English gentlewoman in the 
eountzy who did not feel measureless seourity in the thought 
that a guard of Sipuhis watched her house, or who would not 
have travelled, under such an escort, across the whole length 
and breadth of the land. TVhat was lurking beneath the fair 
surface we knew not. We saw only the softer side of the 
Sipahi's nature ; and there was nothing to make us believe that 
there was danger in the confidence which we reposed in those 
out\^*aTd signs of attachment to our rule. 

But wh^st cherishing this not unreasonable confidence in 
the general good character of the Sipdhi, the British 
Government might still have suffered some doubts 
and misgivings to arise when they looked into the * 

details of the System. They might, it has been urged, have be- 
lieved in the soundness of the whole, but admitted the defective- 
ness of ports, and addressed themselves earnestly and deliberately 
to the details of the great work of Army Beform. Instead of 
boasting that the condition of the Native soldier left nothing to 
bo desired. Lord Dalhonsio, it is said, ought to have looked 
beneath the surface, to have probed all the vices of the existing 
system, and to have striven with all his might to eradicate them. 
Information was not wanting. “ Officers of experience ” were at 
all times ready to tdl him what it behoved him to do. But in 
VOL. I. B 
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the imiltituclo of counsellors there was inextricable confusion. 
As with the whole, so with the parts. The forty years’ 
experience of one greybeard belied the forty years’ exj)erience 
of another. And when the responsible niler had been almost 
persuaded to see a blot and to promise to erase it, another 
adviser came, straightway declared it to be a beauty, and 
besought him to leave it as it was. Thus distracted by the con- 
flicting judgments of the bestmilitaiy critics, Dalhousie did, as 
others had done before him ; he admitted that if he had then for 
the first time to construct a hlative Army it would in some 
respects difier from that which he saw before him, the growth 
not of systems and theories but of circumstances ; but that as it 
had grown up, so on the whole it was better to leave it, as 
change is sometimes dangerous, and almost always misunder- 
stood. 

That, indeed, there was no more difficult question to under- 
stand than that of the Sipahi Army, was a fact which must have 
been continually forced upon the mind of the Governor-General, 
by the discordant opinions which were pronounced on points 
vitally affecting its fidelity and efficiency. Even on the great 
Caste. ffi^iestion of Gaste,_ men differed. Some said it was 
desirable thatNative regiments should be composed 
mainly of high-caste men ; because in such men were combined 
many of the best qualities, moral and physical, which contribute 
to the formation of an accomplished soldier. The high-caste 
man had a bolder spirit, a purer professional pride, a finer frame, 
and a more militaiy bearing, than his countrymen of lower sociai 
rank. Other authorities contended that the Native soldiery 
should be enlisted indiscriminately, that no account should be 
taken of Caste distinctions, and that the smaller the proportion 
of Brahmans and Eajputs in the service the better for the disci- 
pline of the Army. Comparisons were dravm. between the 
Bengal and the Bomba}’- Armies. There was a strong and not 
unnatural prejudice in favour of the Bengal Sipahi ; for he was 
a fine, noble-looking fellow, and in comparison with his 
comrades from the Southern and Western Presidencies, was said 
to be quite a gentleman ; but there were those who alleged that 
he was more a gentleman than a soldier ; and it was urged that 
the normal state of the Bengal Army was Mutiny, because in an 
Ai’my BO constituted caste was ever stronger than discipline ; 
and the social institutions of the Sipahi domineered over the 
necessities of the State. 
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It ivas contended, for this reason, that the Bengal Army 
reqnired a lai-ger infusion of low-casto men. But it M’as alleged, 
on the other Isand, that this very inixtiiro of castes tended to 
destroy the discipline of which it was proposed to lualco it the 
preservative : for that niilitars' rank was held to he nothing in 
comparison with Brahmanical Elevation, and that the Sipdhi 
v.-as often the “ma‘iter of the ofiicer.*’'" To this it was replied 
that the presnniption of Caste was favoured and fostered by tho 
weakness and indulgence of the ofticers of the Bengal Army ; 
that, in tho armies of Madras and Bombay, Caste had found its 
level ; that it had neither lieen antagonistic to good service, nor 
injurious to internal discipline ; that liigh-caste men in those 
annies did cheerfully what they refused to do in Bengal, and 
that low-caste native officers met with all tho respect from 
their social supcidors duo to their superior military rank. It 
was asserted, indeed, tliat Brahmanism was arrogant and exact- 
ing in Bengal, because it saw tliat it could play upon the 
fears of the English officers. To this it was replied, that disre- 
gard caste ns we might, we could never induce the natives to 
disregard it. And then again the rejoinder was, that in tho 
other Presidencies wo had taught them to disregard it, wh}", 
then, might not the same lesson bo taught in Bengal? The 
answer to this was, that men will often do in other countries 
what they cannot be persuaded to do in their ovm ; that high- 
caste Hindustanis enlisting into the Bombay or Madras Armies 
were, to a great extent, cut off from tho brotherhood, that they 
were greatly outnumbered in their several regiments, that it 
was convenient to conform to the custom of tho countrj^ and 
that what he did in a foreign conntiy amongst strangers was 
iittle knov-n at home. In a word, when ho took seivico in the 
Bombay Army, he did what was done in Bombay; just as 
among ourselves, men who, fearful of losing caste, would on no 
account be seen to enter a London hell, think nothing of spend- 
ing whole days in the gambling-rooms of Homburg or Baden- 
Baden, 

Of a kindred nature was tho question hotly discussed, whether 
it were wiser to compose each regiment of men of tho same race, 

* “ I cannot conceive the possibility of maintaining disciplino in a corps 
"whero a low-caste non-commissioned officer will, when he meets olT duty a 
Brahman Sipdhi, crouch down to him with his forehead on tho ground.’ I 
have seen this done. The Sipdhi thus treated is the master of the officer.’' — 
Evidence of JLTajor-GeaeraZ JDirch» 

K 2 
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or to mix uj) different races in tlie same corps. On tlie one hand. 

Nationalities that the fusion of different nation- 

alities had a tendency to keep internal combina- 
tions in check; bnt that if men of one tribe w’ore fonned into 
separate regiments; if we had Patan regiments and Gurkha 
regiments, Sikh regiments and Marutha regiments, facilities 
for mutinous combinations would bo greatly increased. On 
the other hand, it was contended that the fusion of different 
tribes and castes in the several regiments encouraged o.vtemal 
combinations _ by imparting common interests to the whole 
Army ; t,hat if safety were to bo sought in the antagonism of 
nationalities, it was more likely to bo attained by keeping them 
apart than by fusing them into a hotorogenoous mass ; that it 
was easier to keep one regiment from following the example 
of another composed of dilVerent materials, raised and stationed 
in a different part of the country, than to keep one half of a 
regiment from following the example of the other ; easier to 
make men light against those whom they had never seen, than 
against those with wdiom they had long lived, if not in brother- 
hood of caste, at least in brotherhood of service. 

Again, men discussed, with reference to this question of 
inland Combination, the relative advantages and dis- 

General advantages of localisation and distribution. 

Scn-ico. Whilst some contended that the different Sipahi 

regiments should servo respectivelj’- only in certain parts 
of the country, except under any peculiar exigencies of Avar 
— in other Avords, that they should bo assimilated as much 
as possible to a sort of local militia — others Avero in faAWir 
of the existing system, under which there were periodical 
reliefs, and regiments marched from one station to another, 
often many hundreds of miles apart. On the one hand, it was 
argued that there was much danger in the local influence 
Avhich would bo acquired by men long resident in the same 
place, and that intrigues and plots, rendered perilous by the 
fusion of the ciAul and military classes, might result from this 
localisation ; and, on the other, it was urged that it Avas far 
more dangerous to sxiffer the Sipahi regiments to become 
extensively acquainted Avith each other, for the men to form 
friendships, and therefore to have correspondents in other corps, 
and thus to afford them the means, in times of excitement, of 
forming extensiA'e combinations, and sirreading, as it were, a 
network of conspiracy OA^er the Avhole face of the country. Thus, 
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again, men of T\^isdom and experience neutralised one anotlior’s 
judgments, and from amongst so many conflicting opinions it 
\vas impossible to evolve tlie tnitb.. 

It was a question also much debated whether the fidelity and 
efficiency of the Sipiihi were best maintained by Famines 
keeping him apart from his family, or by suffering 
the wives, the children, and the dependents of the soldier to attach 
themselves to his regiment, and to follow his fortunes. The 
former was the sj^stem in the Bengal Army ; the latter, in the 
Army of Madras, and partiallj’' in that of Bombay. Each 
S3’6tem had its advocates; each its special advantages. The 
Bengal Sipahi visited his famil}" at stated times, and remitted to 
them a largo part of his pay. If he failed to do this he was a 
marked man in his regiment ; and it was said that the know- 
ledge that if he failed in his duty as a soldier, a report of his 
misconduct would surely reach his native village, and that his 
face Avould he blackened before his kindred, liept him in the 
strict path of his duty. The presence of the Family led to 
much iiiconveuienco and embarrassment, and the necessity of 
moving it from one station to another, when the regiments were 
relieved, strained the scanty resources of the Sipdhi, and 
developed giievances out of which mutiny might arise.^ It was 
said, indeed, that there was “ hardly a Native regiment in the 
Bengal Army in which the twenty drummers, who were 
Christians, and had their families vdth them, did not caiise 
more trouble to their officers than the whole eight hundred 
Sipahis.” i’ On the other hand, it was lU'ged that the presence 
of the Family’" afforded the best guarantee for the fidelity and 
good conduct of the Sipahi, His children were hostages in our 
hands ; the honour of his women was in our keeping. These 
were held to he safeguards against mutiny and massacre. It 
was urged, too, that the system tended more to keep them, as a 
race, apart from the general mass of their countrj^men ; that the 
ties wkich hound them to the country were thus weakened, and 
their interests more indissolubly associated with the State. 
They were less representative men than their brethren of the 
Bengal Army, and more a part of the machineiy of Government. 
And so each system had its advocates, and each was loft to work 
itself out and develop its own results. 


♦ See the case of the 6th Madras Cavalry, ante, p, 213. 
f Sleeman on the Spirit of Discipline in the Native Army, 
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Great, also, was tlie difference of opinion witli respect to 
rromoiion I’^'o^otion. Some said that the Bengal Army was 
destroyed by the Seniority system, which gave to 
every Sipiihi in the service an eqnal chance of rising to the rank 
of a Commissioned Officer.'^ Others maintained that this was 
the very sheet-anchor which enabled it to resist all adverse 
influences. Strong arguments were adduced, and great names 
wore quoted upon both sides. It was said that under such a 
system there was no incentive to exertion ; that the men w^ere 
independent of their officers, that they had no motive to earn the 
good opinion of their superiors, that it was enough for them to 
drowse through a certain number of j^ears of service, to slide 
quietly into a commission, and then to end their military lives 
in a state of senile somnolence and apathy. The jEiJ'ative officers 
of the Bengal Army were, therefore, for the most part, respect- 
able, worn-out, feeble-minded old men, with no influence in their 
regiments, and no desire beyond that of saving themselves as 
much trouble as possible, and keeping things as quiet as they 
could. On the other hand, it was alleged that the seniority 
system was the very prop and support of the Sipahi service ; 
that all men were happy and contented, and had some aliment 
of hope, so long as they felt that nothing but their own mis- 
conduct could deprive them of the right of succession to the 
highest grades of the Native Army. It was said that to pass 
over a man at the head of the list, and to give promotion to 
others of shorter service, would be to flood the regiments with 
desperate malcontents, or else with sullen, broken-spirited idlers. 
Whilst Henry Lawrence and John Jacob were descanting on the 
evil of filling the commissioned ranks of the Sipahi Army vith 
“poor old wretches, feeble in body and imbecile in mind,”f 
Charles Napier was peremptorily commanding that “ the fullest 
attention and consideration should invariably be given to the 
claim of seniority in every grade ” of the Native Army, and 
William Sleoman was asserting, not less emphatically, in his 
published writings, that “though we might have in every 
regiment a few smarter Native officers, by disregarding the inle 
of promotion than by adhering to it, wo should, in the diminu- 


* To every regiment of Native infantry were attached one Subnhdiir-major, 
ten Subahddre, and ten Jemadars. 

t Vzem and Opinions of General John Jacob, p. 120 ; compare also Sir 
Henry Lawrence’s Essays, Military and Political, p. 24 ei seq. 
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tion of good feeling towards tlie European officers and the 
Government, lose a thousand times more than we gained.”* 
What wonder, then, that Governor-General after Governor- 
General was perplexed and bewildered, and left things, when he 
passed away from the scene, as he found them on his first 
arrival. 

Then, again, there were wide diversities of opinion with 
respect to the European officering of regiments. 

There were those who contended for the Irregular European offlerrs. 
and those who were loud in their praises of the 
Kegular system ; some who thought it better to attach 
to each regiment a few select officers, as in the old times, 
giving them some power and authority over their men ; and 
others who believed it to be wiser to officer the regiments 
after the later English system, like regiments of the Line, 
wdth a large available surplus for purposes of the General 
Staff, and to leave all the centralised power and authority in 
the hand of the Adjutant-G eneral of the Army, f There was a 
continual cry, not always, it must be admitted, of the most un- 
selfish character, for “ more officers ” ; and yet it was plain that 
the Irregular regiments, to which onl3" three or four picked 
officers were attached, were in a perfect state of discipline in 
p)eace, and capable of performing admirable service in ■war. It 
■was said that in action the Sipahis, losing their officers, killed 
or carried wounded to the rear, lost heart, and were soon panic- 


♦ Sleeman relates, that *‘nn old Subahdar, who had been at the taking of 
the Isle of France, mentioned that when he was the senior Jamadar of his 
regiment, and a vacancy had occurred to bring him in as Subahdar, ho was 
sent for by liis commanding officer, and told that by orders from Hend- 
Quarters he was to be passed over, on account of his advanced age and sup- 
posed infirmity. ‘ I felt,' said the old man, * as if I had been struck by light- 
ning, and fell doion dead. The Colonel was a good man, and had seen much 
service. He had me taken into the open air, and when I recovered he told 
me that he would write to the Commander-in-Chief and represent ray case. 
He did so immediately, and I v\as promoted, and I have since done my duty 
as Subahdar for ten years.’” But, it may be asked, how 9 It must bo borne 
in mind, too, that Sleeman speaks here of the effect of supercession under a 
Seniority system. Under a system of selection such results would not be 
apparent, because there would not be the same disgrace in being passed 
over. 

t A regiment of Native Infantry in March, 1856, was officered by 1 colonel, 
1 lieutonanbcolonel, 1 major, 6 captains, 10 lieutenants, and 5 ensigns. A 
few months afterwards another captain and another lieutenant were added to 
each regiment. 
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striicli ; and that if officers were so few, this contingeuoy must 
often happen. To this, however, it was replied, that if 
the Native officers were of the right class, they would keep 
their men together, and still do good service ; but if they were 
worn-out imbeciles, or over-corpuleut and scant of breath, of 
course disorder and ruin must follow the fall of the English 
officers. Then, hearing this, the disputant on the other side 
would triumphantly ask how many years’ purchase our empire 
in India were worth, if our Native officers were as efficient as 
ourselves. It was often argued, indeed, that our instructions 
might some day return to plague the inventor ; that to make men 
qualified to I5ad our battalions to battle against our enemies is 
to qualify them to command troops to fight against ourselves. 
But there were others, and chief among them Henry Lawi'ence, 
who, taking a larger and more liberal view of the question, 
contended that it was sound policy to give every man, European 
and Native, a motive for exertion ; who declared that it was one 
of the crying rvants of our sy.stem that it afforded no outlet for 
the energies of Native soldiers of superior courage and ability, 
and urged that we could not expect to have an efficient Native 
Army so long as we rigidly maintained in it the theory of the 
Dead Level, and pur-posely excluded every possible inducement 
to superior exertion. 

Nor less curious were the fundamental diversities of opinion 
which manifested themselves, when thirrking men began to 
consider whether the English in India earned into their daily 
lives too much or two little of their nalionality. It was asserted 
on the one side, that the English officer was too stiff-necked and 
exclusive, that he dwelt apart too irrrrch, and sirbdued himself 
too little to surrounding influence ; and on the other side, that 
he fell too rapidly into Oriental habits, and soon ceased to be, 
what it should have been his ambition to remain to the last, a 
model of an English Gentleman. It was urged by some that 
increased facilities of intercourse with Europe rendered men 
more dissatisfied with the ordinary environments of Eastern 
life and professional duty, whilst others declared that one of 
the most serious defects in the Indian Military System was the 
difficulty with which the English officer obtained furlough to 
Europe.^’ The stringency of the Eurlough Eegulations had, how- 
ever, been greatly relaxed during the administration of Lord 
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Dalliousie, aud iho establiBliment of regular steam-communi- 
cation bet^veen tbo two countries bad made the now rules 
practical realities. But whatsoever increased intercourse mth 
Europe may have done to promote the application of Western 
science to our Indian Militaiy System, it did not improve the 
regimental officer. It M\as contended that ho commonly re- 
turned to his duty with- increased distaste for cantonment life; 
and that he obeyed the mandate, “ Let it be the fashion to bo 
English,” by suffering a still greater estrangement to grow up 
between him and the Native soldier. 

Indeed, there was scarcety a single point, in the whole wide 
range of topics connected with the great subject of the efficiency 
of the Native Indian Army, which did not raise a doubt and 
suggest a controversy. And there was so much of demonstrable 
truth in the assertions, and so much cogency in the arguments 
adduced, on both sides, that in the eyes of the looker-on it was 
commonly a drauni battle between the two contending parties ; 
and BO, as it was the easier and perhaps the safer course to leave 
things as they were, the changes which Army Reform ers so 
earnestly advocated were practically rejected, and we clung to 
evils which had grovm U]) in the system rather than we would 
incur the risk of instituting others of our own. 

But pei^ffoxing as were these practical detailB, there was 
nothing so difficult of solution as the great doubt 
which arose as to the amount of confidence in the intermixture or 
Sipahi Army which it was expedient outwardly 
to manifest. It was said, upon the one hand, that any 
diminution of our confidence would be fatal to our rule, and, 
on the other, that our confidence was leading us onward to 
destruction. Some said that the Native Army should be 
narrowly watched, and held in control by sufficient bodies of 
European soldiery ; other contended that wo could commit no 
more fatal mistake than that of betraying the least suspicion of 
the Sipdhi, and suggesting even a remote possibility of one part 
.of our Army ever being thrown into antagonism to the other. 
This controversy was half a century old. When, after the 
massacre of Vellur, the Madras Government urged ujmn the 
Supreme Authority in Bengal the expediency of sending some 
reinforcements of European troops to the Coast, the latter 
refused to respond to the call, on the ground that such a move- 
ment would betray a general want of confidence in the Native 
Army, and might drive regiments still loyal into rebellion 
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■under an impnlse of fear. There "was force in this argnmentf ’ 
which will he readily appreciated hy all who understand' 
the character of the Sipahi Army ; and its cogency was not 
diminished hy the fact put forth hy the Madras Government 
that the European troops under their command were fewer hy 
two thousand men than they had been before the recent large 
extension of territory. But a great lesson was to he learnt 
from the embarrassment which then arose ; a lesson which ought 
to have been taken to the hearts of our rulers from one genera- 
tion to another. It was then clearly revealed, not merely that 
“ prevention is hotter than cure,” hut that prevention may he 
possible when cure is not ; that we may hold danger in cheek 
hy quietly anticipating it, hut that, when it has arisen, the 
measures, to which we might have resorted before the fact, 
cannot he pursued, after it, without increasing the e-^dl. If 
anything should teach us the wisdom of never suffering our 
European force, even in the most tranquil times, to decline 
below what we may call “ the athletic standard,” it is the fact 
that, when the times cease to he tranquil, we cannot suddenly 
raise it to that standard -nithout exciting alarm and creating 
danger. 

But this lesson was not learnt. Or, if Indian statesmen ever 
took it to their hearts, it was remorselessly repudiated in the 
Councils of the English nation. Other considerations than 
those of the actual requirements of our Indian empire were 
suffered to determine the amount of European strength to he 
maintained on the Company’s establishment. Stated in round 
numbers, it may he said that the normal state of things, for 
some years, had been that of an Army of 300,000 men, of which 
40,000 were European troops. Of these, roughly calculated, 
about one-thii'd were the local European troops of the Country, 
raised exclusively for Indian service ; the rest were the men 
of Eoyal regiments. Horse and Foot, periodically relieved 
according to the vrill of the Imperial Government, hut paid out 
of the Eevenues of India. In the five years preceding the de- 
parture of Lord Dalhousie from India, the strength of the 
Company’s European troops had been somewhat increased, hut 
the force which England lent to India was considerahty reduced. 
In 1852, there were twenty-nine Eoyal regiments in the three 
Presidencies of India, mustering 28,000 men ; in 1856, there 
were twenty-four Eoyal regiments, mustering 23,000 men. 
During those five years there had been a vast extension of 
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empire; hiit the aggregate European strength was lower in 
1856 than in 1852 by nearly three thousand men. Between 
those two dates England had been engaged in a great war, and 
she wanted her troops for European service. 

We deceive ourselves, when we think that European politics 
make no impression on the Indian Public. The 
impression may be veiy vague and indistinct ; but CYimoan 
ignorance is a magnifier of high power, and there 
are never wanting a few" designing men, with clearer knowdedgo 
of the real state of things, to w"ork upon the haziness of popular 
conceptions, and to turn a little grain of truth to account in 
generating a harvest of lies. That a number of very pre- 
posterous stories were industriously circulated, and greedily 
swallow^ed, during the Crimean War, and that these stories all 
pointed to the downfall of the British pow-er, is not to be doubted. 
It was freely declared that Kussia had conquered and annexed 
England, and that Queen Victoria had fled aud taken refuge 
■with the Governor-General of India. The fact that the w^ar 
w-as wdth Russia gave increased significance to these rumours; 
for there had long been a chronic belief that the Eussloo' 
would some day or other contend wdth us for the masteiy of 
India ; that, coming dowm in immense hordes from the North, and 
canying with them the intervening Muhammadan States, they 
would sw-eep us, broken and humbled, into the sea. And it 
required no great acuteness to perceive that if a popular in- 
suiTection in India were ever to bo successful, it was when thn 
military resources of the empire w"ere absorbed by a great 
European war. It is at such times as these, therefore, when 
there ^ is always some disturbance of the public mind, that 
especial care should be taken to keep the European strength in 
India up to the right athletic standard. But, in these very 
times, the dependency is called upon to aid the empire, and 
her European regiments are reluctantly given up at the critical 
moment when she most desires to retain them. “ The ideor 
broached in Parliament,” said a Native gentleman, “ of drawino* 
troops from India for the Crimean AVar, took intelligent natives 
of India by surprise.” They saw plainly the Mly of thus 
revealing our w^eakness to the subject races ; for we could not 
more loudly proclaim the inadequacy of our resources than by 
denuding ourselves in one quarter of the world in order that 
we might clothe ourselves more sufficiently in another. 

Nor was it this alone that, during the last years of Lord 
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Dallioiisio’s administration, “ took intelligent natives of India 
by surprise.” They saw us increasing our territory, in all 
directions, without increasing our European force. There were 
those who argued that territorial increase did not necessarily 
demand increased means of defence, as it might bo a change, 
not an extension, of frontier ; indeed, that the consolidation of 
our empire, by diminishing the numbers of our enemies, ought 
rather to be regarded as a reason for the diminution of our 
military strength. And this, in respect to our external enemies, 
it has already been observed, was not untrue." But our 
dangers were from within, not from without; and it was' for- 
gotten that false friends might be more dangerous than open 
enemies. The English in India were, indeed, continually in a 
state of siege, and the conquest of their external enemies 
increased the perils of their position, for it deprived them of 
those safety-valves which had often before arrested a laiinous 
explosion. ' We were far too sanguine in our estimates of the 
results of conquest or annexation. Wo saw everything as we 
wished to see it. Wo saw contentment in submission, loj’alty 
in quiescence ; and took our estimate of national sentiment 
from the feelings of a few interested individuals who were 
mailing money by the change. But “ intelligent natives ” 
seeing clearly our delusion, knowing that we believed a lie, 
wondered greatly at our want of wisdom in suffering vast tracts 
of territory, perhaps only recently brought under British rule, 
to lie naked and defenceless, without even a detachment of 
English lighting-men to guard the lives of the new masters of 
the country. And little as we gave them credit for sagacity in 
such matters, they touched the very kernel of our danger wdth 
a needle’s point, and predicted that our confidence would 
destroy us. 

It was fortunate that, when we conquered the Paujdb, it was 
impossible to forget that Afghanistan, still festering with 
animosities and resentments born of the recent invasion, lay 
contiguous to the frontier of our new province. It was 
fortunate, too, that Henry Lawrence, being a man of a quick 
imagination, could feel as^a Sikh chief or a Sikh soldier would 
feel under the new yoke of the Faringhi, and could therefore 
believe that we were not welcomed as deliverers from one end 
of the country to the other. But it was not fortunate that the 


* Ante, p. 202. 
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obvious necessity’' of gamsoning tbis frontier Province v’ith a 
strong European force slionld bavo been practically regarded ns 
a reason for denuding all tbe rest of India of English troops. 
Acting in accordance vdtb tbe old traditions, that the onh’ 
danger vritii wbicb onr position in India is threatened, is 
danger coming from the North-West, avo massed a large body 
of Europeans in the Panjab, and scattered, at vddo intervals, 
tbe fev' remaining regiments at onr disposal over other parts of 
onr extended dominions. Thus v-e visibly became more and 
more dependent on onr Native Army ; and it needed only the 
declaration of wcalaiess made, when England called on India 
for regiments to take part in tbe Crimean Wai% to assure ‘‘intel- 
ligent natives” that tbe boasted resources of England were 
wholly insufficient to meet the demands made upon them from 
dilTerent quarters, and that wo could only confront danger 
in one part of tbe world by exposing oxirselves to it in 
another.* 

And tbis impression was strengthened by the fact that when 
Oudb was annexed to our British temtories, directs of the 
although the province was thereby tilled with Annexation of 
the disbanded soldicrA^ of the destroyed Native 
Government, and vrith a dangerous race of discontented nobles, 
whom the revolution had stripped of their j^rivileges and 
despoiled of their wealth, the English appeared not to possess 
the means of garrisoning vdth European troops the country 
which they had thus seized. As Oudh was not a frontier 
province, there was no necessity to mass troops there, as in 
the Panjab, for purposes of external defence ; and the English, 
emboldened by success, were stronger than ever in their 
national egotism, and believed that, as they could not be 
regarded in Oudh in any other light than that of deliverers, 
there was small need to make provision against the possibility 
of internal disturbance. They left the province, therefore, 
after annexation had been proclaimed, vdth only a small 
handful of European fighting-men ; and “ intelligent natives ” 
were again surprised to see that the English gentlemen were 
canying ont their new scheme of administration, to the ruin of 
almost eveiy pre-existing interest in the country, with as much 


* It has been alleged, too, that tbe BnbscTiptionB raised towards tlio support 
of the Patriotic Fund during the Crimean War, impressed intelligent natives 
with the belief that we were as short of money ns we wore of men, 
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■confidence as if every district of Oudli -were bristling with 
British bayonets. They saw, too, that the English had absorbed 
one of the last remaining Muhammadan States of India ,• and 
they felt that not onty would this prodigious appropriation 
be regarded from one end of India to the other as the pre- 
cursor of new seizures, and that it would thus greatly 
disturb the public mind, but that the very class of men on 
whom we appeared to rely for the continued security of our 
position were, of all others, most likely to resent this act of 
•aggression. 

Eor the annexation of Oudh had some results injurious to the 
Sipahi. A very large portion of the Bengal Army was drawn 
from that province. In every village were the families of men 
who wore the uniform and bore the arms of the English. Being 
for the most part high-caste Hindus, they might not have 
regarded the j^eaceful revolution by which a Muhammadan 
monarchy was destroyed with any strong feelings of national 
resentment; and it is certain that this extension of territory 
was not provocative of the feelings of aversion and alarm with 
which they regarded those other seizures which had sent them 
to rot in the charnel-house of Sindh, or to perish in exile on the 
frontiers of Afghanistan. Their griefs were of another kind. 
The old state of things had suited them better. They had 
little sympathy, perhaps, -with Wajid Ali, and service in Oudh 
brought them nearer to their homes. But so long as it was a 
foreign province, they derived certain special privileges and 
•advantages from their position as the servants of the Company, 
and increased importance in the eyes of the people of the 
province. They had, indeed, been a favoured race, and as such 
•the Sipahi families had held ujj their heads above those of their 
•countrymen who had no such bonds of privilege and protection 
to unite them to the Paramount State. “ The Sipahi,” wrote 
the man who had studied the character and probed the feelings 
•of the Native more deeply and philosophically perhaps than 
any of his contemporaries — “the Sipahi is not the man of 
•consequence he was. He dislikes annexations ; among other 
reasons, because each new province added to the Empire widens 
his sphere of service, and at the same time decreases our foreign 

enemies and thereby the Sipabi’s importance The 

other day, an Oudh Sipahi of the Bombay Cavalry at Nimach, 
being asked if he liked annexation, laplied, ‘ No ; I used to be a 
:great man when I went home. The best in my village rose as 
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I a 2 :)proacliecl. Kow tho lo^\'cst puff their pipes in my face.* ” * 
Under the all-prevailing lawlessness and misrule, which had so 
long overridden the province, tho English Sipahi, whatever 
might ho tlie ^rrongs of others, was "always sure of a full 
measure of justice on appeal to the British Bcsident. If ho 
himself wore not, some lueinhcr of his family v/as, a small 
yeoman, with certain rights in the land — rights which 
commonl}’ among his countrymen were as much a source of 
trouble as a source of pride — and in all tho disputes and con- 
tentions in which tliese interests involved him, he had tho 
2 :>rotection and assistance of tlie Resident, and right or wrong 
carried his i)oint. In the abstract it was, doubtless, an evil 
state of things, for the Sipahi’s privileges were often used as 
instruments of 02 )pression, and were sometimes counterfeited 
with the hel]) of an old regimental jacket and pair of boots, by 
men who had never gone right-face to the word of command. 
But for this very reason they were dearly valued ; and when 
the Sii)ahis were thus brought down by annexation to tho dead 
level of British subjects, when the Residency ceased to bo, and 
all men were equally under the protection of tho Commissioner, 
tho Sipuhi families, like all tho other privileged classes in 
Oudh, learnt what the revolution had cost them, and, wide 
apart as their several grievances lay from each other, they 
joined hands with other sutierers over a common grief. 

Looking, then, at the condition of the Native Army of India, 
and especially at the state of tho Bengal regi- 
ments, as it was in the spring of 185G, wo see that Summ&ryor 
a series of adverse circumstances, culminating in 
the annexation of Oudh, some influencing him 
from without and some from within, had weakened the attach- 
ment of the Sipahi to his colours. We see that, whilst tho 
bonds of internal discipline were being relaxed, external events, 
directly or indirectly affecting his position, were exciting within 


* Sir Henry Lawrence to Lord Canning, MS. Correspondence. I may 
give hero in a note the words omitted in the text, ns bearing, though not im- 
mediately, upon the Oudh question, and upon tho general subject of annexa- 
tion : “Ton years ago, a Sipdhi in the Pauj^b asked an officer what wo would 
do without them. Another said, ‘Now you have got tho Paiijab, you will 
reduce the Army.’ A third remarked, when ho heard that Sindh was to ho 
joined to the Bengal Presidency, ‘Perhaps there will bo an order to join 
London to Bentral.’” 
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Mm animosities and discontents. We see tliat as he gre-w less 
faithful and obedient, he gre-w also more presuming; that 
■whilst he -was less under the control of Ms officers and the 
dominion of the State, he -was more sensible of the extent to 
■which -we -were dependent upon his fidelity, and therefore more 
capricious and exacting. He had been neglected on the one 
hand, and pampered on the other. As a soldier, he had in many 
■ways deteriorated, but he -was not to be regarded only as a 
soldier. He ■was a representative man, the embodiment of 
feelings and opinions shared by large classes of his countrymen, 
and circumstances might render him one day their exj)onent. 
He had many opportunities of becoming acquainted -with 
passing events and public opinion. He mixed in cantonments, 
or on the lino of march, -with men of different classes and 
different countries; he coiTesponded with friends at a distance; 
he heard all the gossip of the Bazaars, and he read, or heard 
others read, the strange mixture of truth and falsehood con- 
tained in the Ha-tive newspapers. He knew what were the 
measures of the British Government, sometimes even what were 
its intentions, and he interpreted their meanings, as men are 
wont to do, who, credulous and suspicious, see insidious designs 
and covert dangers in the most beneficent acts. He had not 
the faculty to conceive that the English were continually 
originating great changes for the good of the people ; our 
theories of government were beyond Ms understanding, and as 
he had ceased to -take counsel with his English officer, he was 
given over to strange delusions, and believed the most dangerous 
lies. 

But in taking account of the effect produced upon the 
Sipahi’s mind by the political and social measures of the British 
Government, we must not think only of the direct action of 
these measures — of the soldier’s o-wn reading of distant events, 
which might have had no bearing upon Ms daily happiness, and 
which, therefore, in his selfishness he might have been content 
to disregard. For he often read these things with other men’s 
eyes, and discerned them with other men’s understandings. If 
the political and social revolutions, of which I have ■written, did 
not affect Mm, they affected others, ■wiser in their generation, 
more astute, more designing, who put upon everything we did 
the gloss best calculated to debauch the Sipahi’s mind, and to 
prepare him, at a given signal, for an outburst of sudden 
madness. Childish, as he was, in his faith, there was nothing 
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easier than to mate him believe all kinds and conditions of 
fictions, not only vdld and grotesque in themselves, but in 
violent contradiction of each other. He v^as as ready to believe 
that the extension of our territory would throw him out of 
employment, as that it would inflict upon him double work. 
He did not choose between these two extremes ; he accepted 
both, and took the one or the other, as the humour pleased him. 
There •were never wanting men to feed his imagination with the 
kind of aliment which pleased it best, and reason never came to 
his aid to purge him of the results of this gross feeding. 

Many were the strange glosses which were given to the acts 
of the British Government ; various were the ingenious fictions 
woven with the purpose of unsettling the mind and uprooting 
the fidelity of the Sipahi. But diverse as they were in many 
respects, there was a certain unity about them, for they all 
tended to persuade him that our measures were directed to one 
common end, the destruction of Caste, and the general in- 
troduction of Christianity into the land. If we annexed a 
province, it was to facilitate our proselytising operations, and 
to increase the number of our converts. Our resumption 
operations were instituted for the purpose of destroying all the 
religious endowments of the countiy. Our legislative enact- 
ments were all tending to the same result, the subversion of 
Hinduism and Muhammadanism. Our educational measures 
were so many direct assaults upon the religions of the country. 
Our penal system, according to their showing, disguised a 
monstrous attempt to annihilate caste, by compelling men of 
all denominations ‘to feed together in the gaols. In the Lines 
of every regiment there were men eager to tell lies of this kind 
to the Sipahi, miugled with assurances that the time was 
coming when the Baringhis would be destroyed to a man ; 
when a new empire would be established, and a new militaiy 
system inaugurated, under which the high rank and the 
higher pay monopolised by the English wonld be transferred 
to the people of the country. We know so little of what is 
Stirling in the depths of Indian society; we dwell so much 
apart from the people ; we see so little of them, except in full 
dress and on their best behaviour, that perilous intrigues and 
desperate plots might be woven, under the very shadow of our 
bungalows, without our perceiving any symptoms of danger. 
But still less can we discern that quiet under-cuiTent of 
hostility which is continually flowing on without any im- 

VOL. I. S 
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if discern it, 

would baffle all our efforts to trace it to its source. But it does 
not tbe less exist because we are ignorant of the form wMcb it 
assumes, ov tbe fount from wbicb it springs. The men, whose 
business it was to corrupt the minds of our Sipahis, were, per- 
of some of the old princely houses, which we 
ad destrojmd, ■ or members of old baronial families which we 

disgrace. They were, perhaps, the 
missaries of Brahmanical Societies, whose precepts we were 
uining into folly, and whose power we were setting at naught, 
ihey jierhaps, mere visionaries and enthusiasts, moved 
only by their own disordered imaginations to proclaim the 
coming of some new prophet or some fresh avatar of the Deity 
and the consequent downfall of Christian supremaey in the 
Bast. But whatsoever the nature of their mission, and what- 
soever the guise they assumed, whether they appeared in the 
Lines as passing travellers, as journeying hawkers, as religious 
mendicants, _ or as wandering puppet-showmen, the seed of 
sedition whieh they scattered struck root in a soil well pre- 
pared to receive It, and waited only for the ripening sun of 
circumstance to develop a harvest of revolt. 

"Mutiny Of Yellu'r,” that not only were 

fhorJ t Southern India, but that 

there was scarcely a regiment into which they had not enlisted. 
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BOOK m.— THE OUTBREAK OF THE MUTINY. 
[1856—1857.] 


CHAPTER I. 

WiTEix, on the last day of February, 1856, “the Most Noble” 
the Marquis of Dalhousie placed the Portfolio of the Indian 
Empire in the hands of his successor, all men said that a great 
statesman and a great ruler iras about to depart from the land. 
The praises that were bestowed upon him had been well earned. 
He had given his life to the public seiwice ; and man}" feared, 
as they sorrowfully bade him farewell, that he had given it up 
for the public good. 

He stood before men at that time as the very embodiment of 
Success. ^Yhatsoever he had attempted to do he had done with 
his whole heart, and he had perfected it without a failure or a 
flaw. The policy which during those eventful eight years had 
been so consistently maintained was emphatically his policy. 
The success, therefore, was fairly his. No man had ever 
stamped his individuality more clearly upon the public measures 
of his times. There are periods when the Government fades 
into an impersonality ; when men cease to associate its measures 
with the idea of one dominant will. But during the reign 
then ended we heard little of “the Government”; in every 
one*B mouth^wns the name of the individual Man, 

And in this remarkable individual manhood there was the veiy 
essence and concentration of the great national 
manhood ; there w-as an intense Englishism in him 
such as has seldom been equalled. It was the 
Englishism, too, of the nineteenth century, and of that par- 
ticular epoch of the nineteenth century when well-nigh every 
‘one had the word “ progress ” on his lips, and stagnation was 
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botli disaster and disgrace. A man of strong convictions and 
extraordinary activity of mind, he laid fast hold of the one 
abstract truth that English government, English laws, English 
learning, English customs, and English manners, are better 
than the government, the laws, the learning, the customs, and 
the manners of India ; and with all the earnestness of his nature 
and all the strength of his understanding he wrought out this 
gx^eat theory in practice. He never doubted that it was good 
alike for England and for India that the map of the coun'tiy 
which he liad been sent to govern should present one surface of 
lied. ^ He w*as so sure of this, ho believed it so honestly, so con- 
scientiously, that, courageous and self-reliant as he was, he 
would have carried out this policy to tlio end, if all the chief 
officers and agents of his government had been arrayed against 
him. But he commenced his career at a time when the ablest 
of our public functionaries in India, with a few notable excep- 
tions, had foi'sakcn the traditions of the old school — the school 
of Malcolm, of Elphinstone, and of Metcalfe — and stood eager 
and open-armed to embrace and press closely to them the very 
doctrines of which they perceived in Dalhousie so vigorous an 
exponent. He did not found the school; neither were his 
ojxinions moulded in accordance with its tenets. He appeared 
among them and placed himself at their head, just at the very 
time when such a coming was needed to give consistency to 
their faith, and uniformity to their works. I’he coincidence had 
all the force of a dispensation. No prophet ever had more 
devoted followers. No king was ever more loyally served. For 
the strong faith of his disciples made them sti’ive mightily to 
accomixlish his will ; and he had in a rare degree the faculty of 
developing in his agents the very powers which were most 
essential to tlie fitting accomplishment of his work. He did not 
create those powers, for he found in his cliief agents the instincts 
and energies most essential to his pui-poso ; bxxt he fostered, he 
strengthened and directed them, so that what might have run 
to weed and waste without his chei'ishing care, jfielded under 
his culture, in ripe profusion, a harvest of desired results. 

As his woi'kmen were admirably suited to his work, so also 
was the field, to which ho was called, the one best adapted to 
the exercise of his peculiar powers. In no other part of our 
empire could his rare administrative capacity have found such 
scope for development. For he was of an imperious and des- 
potic nature, not submitting to control, and resenting opposition ; 
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and in no situation could he hare exercised a larger measure of 
power in the face of so few constitutional checks. His capacities 
required free exercise, and it may he doubted whether they 
would have been fully developed by anytliing short of this 
absolute supremacy. But sustained and invigorated by a sense 
of enormous power, he worked with all the energies of a giant. 
And ho was successful beyond all example, so far as success is 
the full accomplishment of one’s ovm desires and intentions. 
But one fatal defect in his character tainted the stream of his 
23olic3' at the source, and converted into brilliant errors some of 
the most reno^vned of his achievements. 2so man whfj is not 
endowed with a comprehensive imagination can govern India 
^^dth success. Dalhousie had no imagination. Lacking the 
imaginative faculty, men, after long years of experience, ma}" 
come to understand the natiunal character ; and a man of livety 
imagination, without such experience, may readily apprehend it 
after the intercourse of a few weelcs. But in neither way did 
Dalhousie ever come to understand the genius of the people 
among whom his lot was cast- He had but one idea of them — 
an idea of a people habituated to the despotism of a dominant 
race. He could not understand the tenacity of aflfection with 
which they clung to their old traditions. He could not sym- 
pathise with the ve^ieration which they felt for their ancient 
dynasties. He could not ap23reciate their fidelity’’ to the time- 
honoured institutions and the immemoiial usages of the land. He 
had not the faculty" to conceive that men might like their O'^vn 
old ways of government, with all their imperfections and cor- 
ru 2 )tions about them, better than our more refined systems. 
Arguing all points with the preciseness of a Scotch logician, he 
made no allowance for inveterate habits and ingrained prejudices, 
and the scales of ignorance before men’s eyes which will not 
suffer them rightly to discern between the good and the bad. 
He could not form a true dramatic conception of the feelings 
with which the rej)resentative of a long line of kings may be 
sii 2 } 2 ) 0 sed to regard the sudden extinction of his royal house by 
the decree of a stranger and an infidel, or the bitterness of spirit 
in which a gi*eybeard chief, whose family from generation to 
generation had enjoyed ancestral powers and privileges, might 
contemjilato his lot when suddenly reduced to poverty and 
humiliation by an incursion of aliens of another colour and 
another creed. He could not see with other men’s eyes; or 
think with other men’s brains ; or feel with other men’s hearts. 
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"NVitli tho chnrnctori.stio unimngiiintivcncss of liiB rnco ho could 
not for n moment divc.st lumFclfof his individimlity, or conceivo 
Iho growth of ancestral pride and nati'inal honour in other 
hrensts tlian than those of the Campholls and the Hamsaj's. 

And this egotism was cherished and sustained hy the pre- 
vailing sentiments of the now school of Indian politicians, who, 
ns I have said, laughed to scorn the doctrines of the men who 
lind built up the great structure of our Indian Empire, and by 
the utterances of a Tress, which, with rare ability, expounded 
the views of this school, and insi'-ted upon the duty of universal 
usurpation, -ijuch. indeed, was tlie prevailing tone of the 
majority, in all raukh from the highe.‘>t to the lowest, that any 
one wlio meekly ventured to ask, “ How would you like it 
yourself?" was’ reproached in Inngnago little short of that 
which might be fitly applied to a renegade or a traitor. To 
Fugge-t that in an Asiatic race there might be a spirit of in- 
dependence and a love of country, the manifestations of which 
wore honourable in themselves, however inconvenient to ns, 
was commonlv to evoke as the very mildest result the imputa- 
tion of being “ Anti-Urilish," whilst sometimes the "triio 
British feeling " asserted itself in a Ic.cs refined choice of epithets, 
and those who ventured to sympathise in any way with the 
]ieople of the East were at once denounced as “ white niggers." 
i'et among these very men, .so intolerant of anything approach- 
ing tlio assertion of a spirit of liberty by an A.^iatic people, 
tliero were some who could well appreciate and sympathise 
with the aspirations of European bondsmen, and could regard 
with admiration the stniggles of the Italian, the Switzer, or tho 
Tolo to liberate himself, by a sanguinary contest, from tho yoke 
of tho usurper. But the sight of the dark skin scaled up their 
sympathies. They contended not merely that tho love of countrj*, 
that the spirit of liberty, as cherished by European races, is in 
India wholly unknown, but that Asiatic nations, and e.spccially 
tho nations of India, have no right to judge what is best for 
tliemselves ; no right to revolt against tho bonoficonce of a more 
civilised race of white men, who would think and act for them, 
and deprive them, for their own good, of all their most cherished 
rights and their most valued possessions. 

So it happened that Lord Balhousie’s was a strong Govern- 
ment ; strong in ovciything but its confonnity to tho genius of 
tho people. It was n Government admirably conducted in 
accordance with tho most approved principles of European 
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civilisation, hj men whose progressive tendencies carried them 
hundreds of years in advance of the sluggish Asiatics, whom 
they vainly endeavoured to bind to the chariot-whcels of their 
refined systems. There was everything to give it complete 
success but the stubbornness of the national mind. It failed, 
perhaps, only because the people preferred darkness to liiz:ht, 
folly to wisdom. Of course the English gentlemen were right 
and the Asiatics lamentably wrong. But the grand scriptural 
'warning about putting new wine into old bottles wa^ disre- 
garded. The wine was good wine, strong wine ; wine to 
gladden the heart of man. But j^oured into those uld bottles 
it was sure, sooner or later, to create a general explosion . They 
forgot that there were two things necessary to successful gov- 
ernment ; one, that the measures should be good in themselves ; 
and the other, that they should be suited to the condition of the 
recipients. Intent upon the one, they foi'got the other, and 
erred upon the side of a progress too rapid and an Englishism, 
too xefined- 

But at the bottom of this great error were benign intentions, 
Dalhonsie and his lieutenants had a strong and steadfast faith in 
the ivisdom and benevolence of their measures, and strove'''alike- 
for the glory of the English nation and the welfare of the 
Indian people. There was something grand and even good in 
the very errors of such a man. Eor there was no taint of base- 
ness in them ; no sign of anything sordid or self-seeking. He 
had given himself up to the public service, resolute to do a. 
great work, and he rejoiced 'with a noble pride in tbe thonght 
that he left behind a mightier empire than he had found, that 
he had bronght new countries and strange nations under tho 
sway of the British sceptre, and sown the seeds of a great 
civilisation. To do this, he had made unstinting sacrifice of 
leisure, ease, comfort, health, and the dear love of wedded life, 
and he carried home with him, in a shattered frame and a torn 
heart, in the wreck of a manhood at its very prime, mortal 
wounds nobly received in a great and heroic encounter. 

Great always is the interest which attaches to the question of 
succession ; ga'eatest of all when such a ruler as Dalhousie 
retires from the scene. Who was to take the place of this great 
and successful statesman ? Who was to carry out to its final 
issue the grand policy which he had so brilliantly inaugurated ? 
This was the question in all men’s mouths as the old year 
passed away and the new year dawned upon India ; in soma 
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sort a remarkable year, for "was it not tbo centenary of tbe great 
disaster of tbo Black Hole ■wbicli bad brought Clive’s avenging 
army to Bengal ? Ever at sucb times is there much talk of tbe 
expected advent of some member of tbe English Cabinet, some 
successful Colonial Governor, or some great Lord little ex- 
perienced in statesmanship, of high lineage and dilapidated 
ibrtuue. And so now there was the wonted high tide of 
.speculation and conjecture, vdld guesses and moonshine rumours 
of all kinds, from dim possibilities to gigantic nonsenses, until 
at last there came authentic tidings to India that the choice had 
fallen on Her Majesty’s Postmaster-General, one of the younger 
members of L’ord Palmerston’s Cabinet. 

Scarcelj' within bounds of possibility was it, that, in the 
midst of so great an ojoidemic of faith in Lord 

Lord'^Camins.'^ Dalhousie, England could send forth a statesmen 
to succeed him, whom her Anglo-Indian sons would 
not receive vith ominous head-shakings, denoting grave doubts 
and anxious misgivings. Another great man, it was said, was 
needed to uuderstand, to appreciate, to maintain, the policy of 
the hero whom they so glorified. But they knew little or 
nothing of Viscount Canning, except that ho was the bearer of a 
laoc great name. Thirty-four years before, all England 
had been talking about the acceptance of the 
Governor-Geueralship by this man’s father. There were a 
few, then, who, looking at the matter solely from an Indian 
point of vioAv, exulted in the thought that one who had done 
such good service at the Board of Control, and whose abilities 
were known to be of the very highest order, was about to 
devote some of the best years of his life to the government of 
our great Eastern empire. There was another and a baser few, 
w^ho, festering with jealousies, and animosities, and dishonourable 
fears, joyed most of all that they should see his face no more for 
y^’ears, or perhaps for ever. But the bulk of the English people 
deidored his approaching departure from among them, because 
they felt that the country had need of his seiwices, and could 
ill bear the loss of such a man. And it was a relief to them 
when the sad close of Lord Castlereagh’s career brought George 
Canning back from the visit, which was to have been his fare- 
well, to Liverpool, to take his place again in the great Council 
of the nation. 

Great, also, was the relief to George Canning himself — great 
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for many reasons; the greatest, perhaps, of all, that he was 
veiy happy in his family. In the fii'st year of the century he 
had married a lady, endowed with a considerable share of the 
world's wealth, but with more of that better wealth which the 
world cannot give; the daughter and co-heiress of an old 
general ofScer named Scott. No man could have been happier 
in his domestic life ; and domestic happiness is domestic virtue. 
Blind to the attractions of that Society in which he was so pre- 
eminently formed to shine, he found measureless delight in the 
companionship of his wife and children. And as an Indian life 
is more or less a life of separation, it was now a joy to him to 
think that the brief vision of Government House, Calcutta, had 
been replaced by the retuiming realities of the English fireside.* 
At this time the great statesmen had a son in Ms tenth year, 
at school with Mr, Cannalt, of Putney, on the 
banks of the Thames. He was the third son Gloucester Lodge, 
born to George Canning ; f bom during what was 
perhai)S the happiest period of his father's life, his residence at 
Gloucester Lodge. This was the boy’s birthplace. Lying 
between Brompton and Kensington, it was at that time 
almost in the country-. There was not, perhaps, a pleasanter 
place near Town. It had a strange, memorable history, 
too, and it was among the notabilities of suburban London. 
In the days of Eanelagh, it had been, under the name 
of the Florida Gardens, a lesser rival to that fashionable 
haunt ; and from this state, after an interval of desertion and 
deca}^ it had developed into a royal residence.J The Duchess 
of Gloucester bought the Gardens, built there a handsome 
Italian villa, lived and died there, and, passing away, bequeathed 
her interest in the estate to the Princess Sophia, who sold it 
to Mr. Canning. And there, in this pleasant umbrageous retreat, 


*'The unsullied piurity of Sir. Caiming’s domestic life,” says his last and 
pleasantest biographer, “ and his love of domestic pleasures (for after his 
marriage he seldom extended his intercourse with general society beyond 
those occasions which his station rendered unavoidable), were rewarded by as 
much virtue and devotion as ever graced the home of an English statesman.” 
— BelVe Life of Canning, 

t At tliis time Charles was the second surviving son. The eldest, George 
Charles, bom in April, 1801, died in March, 1820. The second brother was 
in the navy. 

X See BelVs Life of Camiingj chapter x., which contains an animated 
sketch of the early liistory of Gloucester Lodge, and of the social and 
domestic environments of the great statesman’s residence there. 
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on tho 14t]i December, 1812, -was bom tbe third son of George 
Canning, wbo, in due course, was christened Charles John. 

In 1822, as I have said, when George Canning woho from 
his brief dream of Indian vice-regal power to 
'^schooi?®^ seals of the Foreign Office, this boy 

Charles was under the scholastic care of Mr. 
Cannalt, of Putney. In those days bis establishment enjoyed 
a great reputation. It was one of the largest and best private 
schools in the neighbourhood of London, perhaps in the whole 
kingdom, and, as the sons of our highest noblemen mingled 
there with those of our middle-class gently, not a bad half-way 
house to the microcosm of Eton or Hari'ow. The impression 
which Charles Canning made upon the minds of his school- 
fellows was, on the whole, a favourable one. He was not a boy 
of brilliant parts, or of any largo popularity ; but ho was re- 
membered long afterwards as one who, in a quiet, unostentatious 
way, made it manifest to ordinary observers that there was, in 
schoolboy language, “ something in him.” One, whose letter is 
now before mo, and who was with him for ncarljT two years in 
the same room at the Putney school, remembered, after a 
lapse of more than a third pari of a century, the admiration 
with which he then regarded young Canning’s “youthful 
indications of talent, and amiable and attractive manners.” •!>. 
Two years after George Canning’s surrender of the Governor- 
Eton Generalship, his son Charles left Mr. Carmalt’s 
and went to Eton. Eton was veiy proud of the 
father’s great reputation, and eager to embrace the son ; for, 
verily, George Canning had been an Etonian of Etonians, and 
had done as much, as a scholar and wit, to make Eton 
flourish as any man of his age. It was, perhaps, therefore, 
in a spirit of pure gratitude and veneration, and with no 
‘hope of future favours,” that worthy Provost Goodall, than 
whom perhaps no man ever had a keener appreciation both 
of scholarship and of wit, on intimation made to him 'that 
George Canning wished his son to be entered as an oppidan, 
sent Mr. Chapman, one of the masters of the school,® who 
had been selected as the boy’s tutor, to examine him at 
Gloucester Lodge. These examinations, which determine the 
place in the school which the boy is to take, are commonly held 
in the tutor’s house at Eton, not beneath the parental roof. But 


* Afterwards Bishop of Colombo ; now retired. 
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the Llinisler’s son was examined in his father’s library and in 
his fatlier’s presence at Gloucester Lodge ; a double trial, it 
may be thought, of the young student’s nerve, and not pro- 
vocative of a successful display of scholaiship. But it was 
successful.*- Charles Canning was declared to be fit for the 
fourth form, and on the 4th of September, 1824, he commenced 
his career. It is on record that he was “ sent up for gtjod ” for 
his proficiency in Latin verse. It is on record, al-o, if the re- 
cording minister at Eton does not kindly blot out such traces 
of boyish error, that he was also sent up for bid; in mure 
correct Etonian phraseology, “in the bill,” marked for the 
flogging block. And it is traditional that the avenging hand 
of Head-master Keate was sometimes stayed b}’ a tender re- 
luctance to apply the birch to the person of Secretary Canning’s 
son. On the whole, perhaps, it is historically true that, at Eton, 
he had no verj- marked reputation of any kind. He was n-ood- 
looking, and a gentleman, which goes for something; bu°I da 
not Icnow that he was a great rower, a great cricketer, or a great 
swimmer, or was in any sense an athlete of the first water and 
the admiration of his companions; and, scholastically, it is 
remembered of him tliat he had “a reputation rather for in- 
te^gence, accuracy, and painstaking, than for refined scholar- 
ship, or any remarkable powers of co"inpositiou.” 

But on passing away from Eton, the stature of his mind was 
soon greatly enlarged. At the close of 1827, having risen to the 
Upper division of the fifth form, he received the parting gifts 
of his schoolfellows; and soon afterwards became the private 
pupil of the Eev. John Shore, a nephew of Sir John Shore, 
Governor-General of India, and known to a later generation as 
Lord Teignmouth. This worthy Christian gentleman and ripe 
scholar lived, but without church preferment, at Potton, a 
quiet little market-town in Bedfordshire, receiving pupils there 
of the better sort. Among the inmates of his house was the 
grandson of the first Lord Harris, with whom Charles Canning 


* I nm indebted for this incident to Sir Robert Phillimore, Queen’s 
Advocate. The meraoranduni from which it is taken adds ; “ The well- 
known description of the storm in the first A3neid, ‘Interea magno misceri 
murmure pontum,’ &c., was the passage chosen for the trial of his proficiency, 
and the Bishop now remembers the anxiety with which the father watched 
the essay of his son, and the smile of approval which greeted his reading of 
the rather difficult transition, ‘Quos ego — sed motos/ &c-, and the final ‘Not 
so bad,’ which followed at the close of the whole translation.” 
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■entered into bonds of friendsliip, riveted at Oxford, strengtli- 
ened in public life at borne, and again by strange coincidence 
in. India, and broken only by deatb. Here, doubtless, be 
made great progress in scbolarsbip. Perhaps 
^eatb of bis father, and the after-honours 
•n’^bicb -were conferred on the family, and, more 
than all, the subsequent calamitous end of bis elder brother,^ 
awakened -^vitbin him a sense of the responsibilities of 
bis position, and roused him to new exertions. Though born 
the third in succession of George Canning’s sons, be was now 
the eldest, the only one. He and bis sister alone survived. 
He was now the heir to a peerage, sufficiently, though not 
splendidly, endowed, and there was a public career before him. 
He applied himself to his books.f 

His next step was to the IJniversitj*. In December, 1828, he 
Oxford entered on the Poll as a Student of Christ 

^ ■ Church, Oxford, as his father had been entered just 

foiiy years before. Among the foremost of his feUow-students 
were Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bruce, and Mr. Eobert Phillimore,i 
all of whom lived to take parts, more or le.ss prominent, in 
public affairs. Among other members of the same distinguished 
house, at that time, was the young Lord Lincoln, heir to the 
Dukedom of Newcastle, and the representative of the great 
Scotch House of Eamsay, ennobled by the Earldom of Dalhousie. 
But the most intimate of all his associates was the present 
Lord De Tabley, with whom he lived in the closest bonds of 
friendship to the latest day of his life. By him, and a few 
other chosen companions, ho was dearly loved and much 
respected ; but neither achieving nor seeking extensive j)opu- 
larity among his cotemporaries, he was regarded by the outer 
University world as a man of a reserved and distant manner, 
and of a somewhat cold and unimpulsive temperament. The 
few in the inner circle knew that he was not cold ; knew that 
he had a true loving heart, very loyal and constant in its 
affections ; Icnew that in the society of his familiar friends he 
had a pleasant, a genial, and sometimes a playful manner, that 

* ■\Tilliam Pilt Canniug, then n C-aptain in the Eoval Navy, vras drowned 
•while bathing at Madeira, in September, 1S2S. 

t It need Ecarcely be indicated that the widow of George Canning, on hia 
death, was created a' Viscountess, with remainder to his eldest eon. 

J The present (ISGl) Chancellor of the Exchequer; (he late Lord Elgin, 
Governor-General of India ; and the present Queen’s Advocate. 
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lie had a fine scholarly taste, a fund of quiet humour, a keen 
appreciation of character, and that ho was, all in all, a dohVlitful 
companion. They had great hope, too, of his future career, 
though ho did notseom to he amhitkons ; nay, rather, it upjieared 
to those 'who closely observed him, that he was haunted and 
held back hy the thought of his father’s renown, and a difndence 
of his own capacity to maintain the glories of the njiiue. But, 
although he did not care to take })avt in the pr.j^vedings of 
debating societies, and, apparently, took small inten-st in the 
politics of the great world, he was anxious that at least his 
University career should do no dishonour to hi*- liiieage, and 
that if he could not be a great statesman, bo might not stain 
the scholarly reputation enjoyed b}* two generations Cannings 
before him. Ho strove, therefore, and with gucil rfsnlts, to 
perfect himself in the classic languages ; and oven more as- 
siduous were his endeavours to obtain a mastery over liis own 
language. At an early ago bo acquired a thoroTiglily gciod 
English stylo; not resonant or ]a'etentious ; not splinteiy or 
smai't; hut pure, fluent, tratispareut, witii the meaning over 
visible beneath it, as 2 )ebbles beneath the clearest htreani. 

His efforts bore good fniit. In 1831 ho wTuto a Latin Prize 
Poem, on the Captivity of Caractaciis *’ ; and recited it in the 
great hall of Christ Church, standing beneath his father’s 
picture.^* And in the Ea^^ter term of 1833 ho took liis degree, 
with high honours : a first class in Classics, and a second in 
Mathematics. Ho u-as then in his twenty-first year, and 
Parliament would soon ho open to him. But ho 'was in no 


♦ I nra indcblod for this to Sir Robert Pijillimoro, I give the incident in 
Ids own \7ord8: “In tho year 1S81, ho won the Christ Church prizti for Latin 
verso. Tho subject was ‘Caractacus Captivus Romani ingrcditTir/ The 
verses wore, ns usual, recited in tiie Imll. It was a rcmnik.ible e''cne. In 
that magnificent banquetin^-room are hung t))o portraits of students wijo 
have reflected honour upon the House which reared them by tho diolmctinns 
which they have won in after life. Underneath tho portrait of Geovgo 
Canning, the recollection of \vlio«e brilliant career and untimely end was still 
fresh in the memory of men, stood the son, in tho prime nf youth, recalling 
b\" his eminently handsome countounnee the noble features of the portrait, 
while repeating tho classical prize poem, ^Yhich would have gladdened his 
fiitliei’s iieart. Generally speaking, the resident racrabers of Christ Church 
alo'ne compose the audience 'when tho prize poem is recited. But on this 
occasion there was a stranger present — the old faithful friend of Mr. Canning, 
his staunch political ndherout through life — ^^Ir. Sturges Bourne. He had 
travelled from Loudon for the purpose of witnessing the first considerable 
achievement of the younger Canning.** — JUS'. Memorandum. 
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hurry to enter upon the realities of public life. He was 
.diffident of his oratorical jDowers ; he was constitutionally shy ; 
and it did not appear to him that the House of Commons was a 
theatre in which he was ever likely to make a successful 
ivppearance. Moreover, he had other work in hand at that 
time ; other yearnings to keep down any young ambitions that 
might be mounting within him. Love and courtship filled up 
a sweet interlude in his life, as they do in the lives of most 
men whose story is worth telling ; and, in due course, they 
bore^ the rich fruit of happy wedlock. On the 5th of September, 
1835, the Honourable Charles John Canning espoused the 
Honourable Charlotte Stuart, eldest daughter of Lord Stuart 
He Eothesay, a lady of a serene and gentle beauty, and many 
rare gifts of mind. 

But, after a year of wedded life, he was prevailed upon to 
•enter Parliament, and in August, 1836, he was returned foi 
Warwick. In that month, however. Parliament was prorogued, 
and on its reassembling at the commencement of the following 
year, he was content to be a silent member. His opportunities, 
indeed, were very few, for his whole career in the House of 
Commons extended over a period of little moi'e than six weeks. 
During the nionth of February and the early part of March he 
attended in his place with praiseworthy regularity.*' But, on the 
15th of the latter month, his mother. Viscountess Canning, died ; 
and, on the 24th of April, he took his seat in the House of Lords. 

For nearly twenty years he sate in that House, taking no 
very prominent part in the debates, but doing his duty in a 
quiet, unostentatious way, and gradually making for himself a 
reputation as a conscientious, painstaking young statesman, 
who might some day do good service to his country and honour 
to his great name. His political opinions, which were shared 
by most of his distinguished cotemporaries at Christ Church, 
were characterised by that chastened Liberalism which had 
found its chief exponent in Sir Eobert Peel ; and when, in 
1841, that gi-eat Parliamentary leader was invited to form a 
Ministry, Lord Canning, Lord Lincoln, and Mr. Gladstone were 
offered, and accepted, official seats. The seals of the Foreign 
Office had been jrlaced in the hands of Lord Aberdeen. He had 


* His name is to be found in all the principal division lists. He voted 
. sometimes against Lord Melbourne’s Government, but more frequently 
-ivith it. 
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tv Ivigh opinion of, and a personal regard for, Lord Canning, 
and there ^vas no one iivhom the veteran statesman vdslied so 
much to associate with himself in office as George Canning’s 
son. About the same time another distinguished member of 
the House of Lords was also moved by a strong desire to have 
the benefit of the young statesman’s official co-operation and 
personal companionship. This was Lord Ellenborough, who. 
on the formation of the Peel ^Ministry, had been appointed 
President of the Board of Control, but who had subsequently 
been selected to succeed Lord Auckland as Governor-General of 
India. He oil ere d to take Canning with him in the capacity of 
Private Secretaiy. 

Creditable as this ofier was to the discernment of Lord 
Ellenborough, and made in perfect sincerity, it was one little 
likely to bo accepted by a man of high social position, good 
political prosjiects, and a sufficient supply of the world’s wealth. 
Lord Canning elected to remain in England, and entered official 
life as Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Aflairs. He liked 
his work ; he did it well, and he had the entire confidence of 
his chief. But he did not take an active part in the debates 
and discussions of the House of Lords. The presence, in the 
same Chamber, the Chief of his Department, relieved him 
from the responsibility of ministerial explanations and replies, 
and his constitutional reserve forbade all unnecessaiy displays. 
It was not, indeed, until the Session of 184G found him in the 
office of Chief Commissioner of Woods and Forests, that he 
took any prominent part in the business of the House. If the 
position which he then held afforded no opportunit}" for the 
development of his powers either as an orator or a debater, it 
kept him continually in Parliamentary harness, and the train- 
ing was of service to him. It lasted, however, but a little time. 
At the end of June, 1846, Sir Eobert Peel and his colleagues 
resigned, and a Whig Cabinet was formed under the leadership 
of Lord John Eussell. 

Lord Canning was then “ in opposition,” but in heart ho was 
a Liberal, and vdlling to support liberal measures, without 
.reference to the distinctions of party. "When, therefore, in 
May, 1848, Lord Lansdowne moved the second reading of the 
Jewish Disabilities Bill, Lord Canning was the first to S2)eak in 
BU^^port of it. He answered Lord Ellenborough, who had 
moved the amendment, and he voted against all his old col- 
leagues then in the Upper House, udth the exception of Lord 
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Hardinge. But in 1850 lio supported, in a speecli displaying an 
entire mastery of tlie subject, tbe resolution of Lord Derb^' con- 
demnatory of tbe Boreign Policy of Lord Palmerston ; and be 
spoke against tbe Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, introduced by Lord 
Jobn EussoU. So little, indeed, was be considered to be pledged 
to any party, that Avben tbe Eussell Cabinet resigned in tbe 
spring of 1851, and Lord Derby was invited to form an ad- 
ministration, tbe great Conservative leader saw no reason wby 
be should not invite Canning to become a member of it. Tbe 
offer tben made was a tempting one, for it AA'as tbe offer of a 
seat in tbe Cabinet second in importance only to that of tbe 
First Minister. To tbe son of George Canning it was especially 
tempting, for it was tbe offer of tbe seals of tbe Foreign Office. 
In that office tbe father bad built up bis reputation, and tbe son 
bad already laid the foundation of an honourable career of 
statesmanship. It was tbe department which, above aE others, 
Lord Canning best knew and most desired. Ho bad served a 
long apprenticeship in it, and if bis humility suggested any 
doubts of bis capacity to direct its affairs, tbej* must baA*e been 
removed by the manner in Avbicb be was invited to take their 
direction. 

Tbe offer now made to him Avas made through bis old official 
chief, Lord Aberdeen, AA'bo pressed him to accept it. But there 
Av^ere many grave considerations Avbicb caused him to hesitate. 
Ho bad sat ibr some years on tbe same ministerial bench with 
Lord Derby, but tbe latter bad separated himself from bis 
party, and the cause of the disraption was tbe liberal commercial 
policy of Sir Eobert Peel, in favour of which Canning bad 
freely declared bis opinions. He bad condemned the foreign 
policy of tbe Whig party; but, on the other band, there were 
matters of homo government in which bis liberality Avas far 
in advance of tbe opinions of Lord Derby and bis coUeagues ; 
and, on tbe whole, bo felt that be could not honestly and con- 
sistently support tbe Administration which be Avas inAuted to 
enter. Ho judged rightly, and in such a case be judged wisely. ■ 
Lord Derby failed to construct a Ministry, and tbe Whigs 
resumed office for another year. This was tbe turning-point of 
Lord Canning’s career, and it is impossible to say bow different 
might have been tbe story which I am now about to write, if 
these overtures bad been accej)ted. 

In tbe folloAAung year, Lord Derby again endeavoured, and 
Avitb better success, to form a Ministry, but its career was of 
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Lnof durntion. In Xovoml'cr, its jd-tco wn« filkd i-v nr. Ad- 
ministration nndcr tho prcmic-rsliin of Lord Al-ord-on, cmni' 
of the loading inomhers of the Govoninu-nts bolii of Sir Koht vi 
Pool and Lord John Kns«ell. In this Coalition ?iliii:strr L- r.l 
Cnnning held the ofllc" of roptma=}er-Gonernl. Tlii-ngli Ii<'hi 
by matiy n distingni=hoil man, tho po't w.as not ••m* t-rsalisfr 
the de.'in s of an ambitions one. Rnr he ■wa'. not <i!-.-ij.j-i'intt;il 
or discouraged. lie know tho difBc’iltks which lay in tin- jiaih 
of his leader,’ and ho addre-sod himsolf chccrfnb\ and i.sxi.lu- 
on«Iy to his work, with n Ptcndfnst rc.solntion to ■ l-vati* th" 
importance of the appointment ho held, by doing in it 1 1 1 - larg--! 
pp.>!siblt* amnnnt of publio good. In tliis office lie In: ' linsf . 11 . 
opportunity 'if disjdaying that high conscientious C'>’ir'!_oa**hic'Ii 
bcare up and .steers right on, in .spite of tho penaltu"- ami laorti- 
ficaiiniis of temporary unpopularity. What w:i<! wrusg he 
endeavoured to set right ; and knowing how nnicli de]H-nded on 
tho personal exertions of individual men, he strove, even at the 
expense of certain verj’ clamorons vested intcre.-ts to ohtain the 
utmost possible amount of competencj- for the performance of 
all tho higher departmental dutio-s. J)nring Lis administration 
of the I’ost-f'ffico many important refoniis were in.stitutcil. and 
much pregrcBs made in good work already cummeneod. tjo 
cffi'Ctualh-. indeed, had he 'mastered all the coiuplicatcd details 
of the depaitnieut. that when the Coalition JUnistrj* was dis- 
snlvcd niui a new Govemment formed under Lonl l'aliners*ton. 
tho pnldic inlore«:s lequired that then? should bo no change at 
till* Po?f-«flic>‘: so Lord Canning wa.s reappointod to liis old 
offivJO. but Avitli further ackuo%rledgmcnf of his good Fcrvico.*-* in 
the shajie of a seat in tho Cabinet. But it was not ordered that 
lie should Isold the office much longer. There w.is men* stirrins; 
'vork in stofv for him. IHb old friend and contemiwiraiy. 
Lord Ikrlhousic. was coming home from Indisi, and it wa< 
iscccB.sary that a new Governor-General should 1 k' ap| oiuted in 
his placr- the pclectioii. in eucIi ca'-tP. niau*- 

liv tho Injpcriiil 6i>vtTTiiiicni, hut ^'onptitiitionally tin* apjviint- 
nient cmanat** 1 from tho East India Company. *l'he Pri'^sident 
«if tho IWtd (»f Control and the Chairman of th«* Court of 
I)In*'ii»rs fi-:n::'<inly tool: coiinsol togf-ther. whi^n tho Calnnot 

• I-: n ' : s;r*s ri.aiftry ” there is nccf^^arilv ft f j :inn\\ ftf 

f : :V* hi^hi^r o:rir».s» %Thh in ihr r.ihsMct. In :h* jrrare<- 
tl.t u n: . thi of th/* rort*ip:i OI2.*j ftll, in the fr*: tn 
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liad cliosen tlieir man ; and tlien the nomination was formally 
submitted to the Court. There is always, in such cases, much 
internal doubt and conflict among those with whom the selec- 
tion rests, and much speculation and discussion in the outer 
world. It was believed in this instance, that some member of 
tbo Ministry would be appointed ; but people said in England, 
as they said in India, that it would be no easy thing to find a 
fit successor for Lord Dalhousie ; and when at last it transpired 
that the choice had fallen on Lord Canning, men shook their 
heads and asked each other whether there was anything great 
about him l^it his name. In Parliament the propriety of the 
appointment was questioned by some noisj’- speakers, and there 
was a general feeling in society that the apimintment was rather 
a mistake. But those who knew Lord Canning — those especially 
who had worked with him — know that it was no mistake. They 
Icnew that there was the stuft’ in him of which great adminis- 
trators are made. 

On the first day of August a Court of Directors was held at 
the India House, and Lord Canning wms introduced 
^tlirGovorno>° to take the accustomed oath. _ On the evening 
Gencraisbip, of that day the Company gave, in honour of their 
new servant, one of those magnificent entertain- 
ments at which it was their wont to bid God-speed to those 
w'ho were going forth to do their work. Those banquets were 
great facts and great opportunities. It was discovei’ed soon 
afterwards that the expenditure upon them was a profligate 
waste of the public money. But the Government of a great 
empire, spending nothing upon the splendid foppery of a Court, 
was justified in thinking that, without ofience, it might thus do 
honour to its more distinguished servants, and that, not the 
turtle and the venison, but the hospitality and the courtesy of 
the Directors, thus publicly bestowed upon the men who had 
done their work well in civil or military life, would find ample 
recompense in increased lojmlty and devotion, and more 
energetic service. Many a gallant soldier and many a wise 
administrator carried back with him to India the big card of the 
East India Company inviting him to dinner at the London 
Tavern, and religiously preserved it as one of the most cherished 
records of an honourable career. There were many, too, who 
hoarded among their dearest recollections the memory of the 
evening when they saw, perhaps for the first and the last time, 
England’s greatest statesmen and warriors, and heard them 
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gravely discourse on the marvel and the miracle of onr Indian 
Empire. Nor vras it a small thing that a man selected to 
govern a magnificent dependency beyond the seas, should thus, 
in the ]‘rGsence of his old and his nev mast‘n*s, and many of 
his coadjutors in the great v*ork before him, publicly accept his 
commission, and declare to the people in the West and in the 
Ea^t the principles vrliich were to regulate his conduct and to 
shape his career. The words uttered on these occasions rose far 
above the ordinaiy convivial level of after-dinner speeches. 
There was a gi*avity and a solemnity in them, appreciated not 
merely by those who heard them spoken, but by thousands also, 
to vrhom the Press conveyed them, in the country which they 
most concerned: and on the minds of the more intelligent 
Natives the fact of this great ceremonial of departure made a 
dee]^ impression, and elevated in their imaginations the dignity 
of the coming ruler. 

Seldom or never had this ceremonial assumed a more impos- 
ing character than that which celebrated the appointment of 
Lord Canning to the Govern or- Gen era! ship of India. In the 
great Banqueting Hall of the London Tavern were assembled 
on that 1st of August many members of the Cabinet, including 
among them some of Canning’s dearest friends; others besides 
of his old companions and fellow-students; and all the most 
distinguished of the ser^'ants of the Company at that time in 
the country. ^Ir. Elliot Macnagbten, Chairman of the East 
India Company, presided, and after dinner proposed the accus- 
tomed toasts. It was natural and right that, when doing 
honour to the newly-appointed Governor-General, the speaker 
should pay a fitting tribute to the distinguished statesman who 
was then bringing his work to a close; it was natural and 
graceful that tribute should be paid also to the worth of the 
elder Canning, who had done India good service at home, and 
had been selected to hold the great office abroad which his son 
was proceeding to fill ; bnt there was something to a compara- 
tively untried man perilous in such associations, and the younger 
Canning, w'itli instinctive modesty, shrunk from the invidious 
suggestion. Perhaps there w^ere some present who drew com- 
parisons, unfavourable to the son, between the early careers of 
the two Cannings, which had entitled them to this great dis- 
tinction : but when the younger stood up to speak, every one 
xvas struck — the many judging by busts and pictures, and tlie 
few recalling the living likeness of George Canning — by bis 

T 2 
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great resemblance to his father. The singularly handsome face, 
the intellectual countenance, and, above all, the noble “ Canning 
bro-w,” like a block of white marble, bespoke no common 
capacity for empire, and gave emphatic force to the words he 
uttered. Ho said, after the usual expression of thanks for the 
kind words spoken, and the kind reception accorded to them, 
that the kindness wliich ho had received had not created any 
delusion in his mind, for whether he contemplated the magni- 
tude of the task that awaited him, or the great achievements of 
the distinguished men who had preceded him, he was painfulty 
sensible that_tho labourer was unequal to the great work that 
had been entrusted to his hands. He was not ashamed to con- 
fess that there were times when he was tempted to shrink from 
the responsibility that awaited him. But this feeling, he added, 
was not inconsistent with his determination to devote all the 
energies of his mind, every hour, nay, every minute of his time, 
every thought and every inspiration, to the discharge of the 
duties which he had that day accepted from the hands of the 
Company. There were, however, other considerations, which’ 
had greatlj' reassured and encouraged him; “You have,” ho 
said, turning to the Chairman, “assured me, this day, of what 
you rightly describe as the generous confidence and co-opera- 
tion of the Court of Directors. I thank you for that assurance, 
and I rely on it implicitly, for I know the body of which you 
are the head are, wherever they bestow their eonfidence, no 
niggards in supporting those who honestly and faithfully serve 
them.” .^Vnd then, not perhaps without a knowledge of what, 
more than a quarter of a century before, his father had said on 
a similar occasion,'* he added, “ I feel that I can also rel}- on tho 
cordial support and sympathy of my noble friend at the head 
of tho Government, and of all those eolleagues with whom I 
havo had tho proud satisfaction of ser-vdng as a Minister of the 
Crown, but, above all, I debght in tho co-operation — for on that 
I must daily and hourly rely— of those two admirable bodies, 
tho Civil Service and tho Anny of India. I hardly know 


”■ The occasion alluded to vns the farewell banquet given by tho Ea?t 
India Company to Sir John Malcolm, on his appointment to the government 
of Bombay. Then it was that George Canning said ; “ There cannot bo 
found in the history of Europe tho existence of any monarch}'' which, within 
a given time, has produced so many men of tho first talents, in civil and 
military life, as India has first trained for herself, and then given to their 
native country.” 
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v.'lietlier tliero is any feature of our Govorninent, any portion of 
our institutions, nj)on %vlucli Englisiunon may look with more 
honest exultation than tho‘=e two nohle hranches of our Puhiic 
Sorvnee. Tiio men of those hranches have done mucli for tlio 
advanceuK'ut of India, and have sent forth from their ranks 
men who were efdei-nT in war and j^eaco, in numbers of whicli 
any 7m>narchy in Europe might be proud, and who liavo 
rescued llioir countrymen from charges formerly, and not 
unjustly, levcdlod against them of doalmg sometimes too harshly 
with those whom they were hound to succour and protect, 
t'Sir, it is the ]>os^'"‘^'^ion of such men which enahle-c you to 
-'xhihit a sj>*_ctacle unequalled in tlio world’s history -that of 
a liundred and fiftt* miliions of people submitting in peace and 
contentmon;, hi a country teeming v.'ith wealth, to the govern- 
mont of straTigers and aliens.” 

Tiieu, after a few nu*r^* vrords ou the high character of the 
Services, and a brief tleclaration of tiie fact that ho assumed 
office without a single promise or pled«re to any expectant,” 
ho proceeded with increased gravity and solemnity of utterance, 
almost, indeed, as one under the spell of prophecy: “I know 
not what cotirse events may take. I hope and pray that wo 
may not rL*aeh tlio extremity of war, I wish feu* a peaceful time 
of office, hut I cannot forget that in onr Indian Empire that 
greatest of all blessings depends upon a greater variot}' of 
chmici s and :i more precarious fennre than in anj" other quarter 
of the globe. We must not forget that in the sky of India, 
serene as it is, a small cloud may arise, at first no bigger than a 
man’s hand, Imt which, grov.'ing larger and larger, may at last 
tliroateii to luin-t, and overwhelm us with ruin. Wiiat has hap- 
])ened once may happen again. The disturbing causes have 
diminished certainly, but they are not disjiolled. Wo have still 
discontented and heterogeneous peoples united under our sway; 
wo have still neighbours before whom *we cannot altogether lay 
aside our watchfulness ; and we have a frontier configuration 
that renders it possible that in any quarter, at moment, 
causes of collision may arise. Besides, so intricate are our rela- 
tions with Fomo subsidiary states, that I doubt whether in an 
empire so va^t and so situated it is in the pow’er of the wisest 
Government, the most peaceful and the most forbearing, to 
command peace. But if we cannot command, wo can at least 
deserve it, by taking care that honour, good faith, and fair 
dealing are on our sido^ and then if, in spite of us, it should 
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become necessary to strike a blow, we can strike witb a clear 
conscience. Witb blows so dealt the struggle must be short and 
the issue not doubtful. But I gladly dismiss from my mind 
apprehensions that may not bo realised, and joyfully recognise 
a ^ largo arena of peaceful usefulness, in which I hope for your 
kind assistance and co-operation.” 

Equally _ surprised were the few then present, who were 
familiar with Lord Canning’s parliamentary utterances, and the 
many, who had never heard him speak, but had been told that 
ho was “ no orator ” ; for the speech which they now heard from 
his lips was a>n that such a speech ought to have been. It was 
impressive rather than impassioned; slowly spoken, with a 
deliberate gravity, every sentence making itself felt, and every 
word making itself heard in the farthest corners of that great 
Banqueting Hall. There were few present in whose estimation 
the speaker had not risen before he resumed his seat; few 
present who did not, years afterwards, remember with strong 
emotion that picture of the little cloud rising in an unexpected 
quarter, and in time obscuring the firmament and overshadowing- 
the land. Some, perhaps, thought also of another speech, then 
delivered by a more practised speaker ; for the First Minister of 
the Crown, on that August evening, let fall some memorable 
words. It was only in common course that he should speak of 
the qualifications of his colleague for the high office to which 
ho had been appointed ; only in common course that he should 
express his gratitude to the Company who so materially lightened 
the cares of the Sovereign and her ministers. But when Lord 
Palmerston dwelt on “ the significant fact that, whereas of old 
all civilisation came from India, through Egj^pt, now we, who 
were then barbarians, were carrying back civilisation and en- 
lightenment to the parent source,” and added, “ perhaps it might 
be our lot to confer on the countless millions of India a higher 
and a holier gift than any real human knowledge; but that 
must be left to the hands of time and the gradual improve- 
ment of the people,” he supplemented Lord Canning’s prophecy, 
though he knew it not, and pointed to the quarter from which 
the little cloud was to arise. 

But although Lord Canning had been sworn in at the India 
House, and had stood before the magnates of the land' as 
Governor-General elect, he was still a member of the Cabinet 
and her Majesty’s Postmaster- General. Parliament was pro- 
rogued on the 14th of August, and in accordance with that -wise 
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official usage, whicli recognises the necessity of holidays no less 
for statesmen than for schoolboys, the Queen’s Ministers dis- 
persed themselves over the country, and Lord Canniug vrent to 
Scotland. It had been settled that he should receive from the 
hands of Lord Dalhousie the reins of Indian Governme nt on the 
1st of Februaiy, 1856, and his arrangements, involving a short 
sojourn in Egypt, and visits to Ceylon, Bombay, and Madras, 
had been made with a view to his arrival at Calcutta on that 
day. But at Dalhousie’s own request, his resignation was sub- 
sequently defeiTod to the 1st of March. When this request was 
first made to him. Canning thought that the intention of the 
change was simply to allow the old Governor-General mure time 
not only to consummate the annexation of Oudh, but to confront 
the first difficulties of the revolution ; and it appeared to him, 
thinking this, that the postponement might be interpreted alike 
to his own and to his predecessor’s disadvantage. It might 
have been said that the new Governor-General shrank from 
encountering the dangers of the position, or that the measure 
was £0 distasteful to him, on the score of its injustice, that he 
could not bring himself to put his hand to the work. Both 
assumptions w’-ould have been utterly erroneous. The question 
of the annexation of Oudh had been a Cabinet question, and as 
a member of the Cabinet, Lord Canning had given his assent 
to the policy, which after much discussion in Leadenhall and in 
Downing-street, found final expression in the Court’s despatch 
of the 19th of November. The policy itself had been already 
determined, although the precise terms of the instructions to 
be sent to the Govemment of ludia were still under con- 
sideration, when Dalhousie’s proposal reached him ; and he was 
willing to accept all the responsibilities of the measure. The 
proposed delay, therefore, did not at first sight please him ; but 
when, from a later letter, he learnt that Dalhousie reqitired a few 
more weeks of office, not for special, but for general purposes ; 
that he needed time to gather up the ends of a large number of 
administrative details, the case was altered, and he assented, 
with the concurrence of the Court of Directors, to the change.^' 


♦ “As long,” he wrote to the Chairman, “ as it turned upon Oudh alone, 
I felt that there was some difficulty in making the change proposed by Lord 
Dalhousie, and some risk of its intention being misrepresented to the disad- 
vantage of both of us. But it is now clear that for other reasons, apart from 
Oudh, and for the general winding up of the work on his hands, it will be a 
great help lo him to have a month more time. These are his very words to 
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A few days afterwards, Lord Canning turned Ms face again 
towards tlie Soutlr, to superintend tire final arrangements for 
Ms departure, and to take leave of Ms friends. Thus the month 
of October and the greater part of November were passed ; but 
not without some study of Indian questions, some useful training 
for the great work upon which he was about to enter. On the 
21st of November he went by command to Windsor, accom- 
panied by Lady Canning, who was among her Majesty’s cherished 
friends, and on the 23rd returned to London, after taking final 
leave of the Queen. Another day or two, and he had commenced 
his overlancbjourney to the East. From the French capital he 
wrote, on the last day of November: “I intended to leave 
Paris this afternoon, but I received notice in the morning that 
the Emperor wished to see me to-morrow, so that it will be 
Tuesday morning (December 4th) before we embark at Mar- 
seilles. ^^'6 still hope to reach Alexandria on the 10th.” He 
arrived there, however, not before the 12th, and after a day’s 
halt ^mshed on to Cairo, where he was received and entertained 
magnificently by orders of the Pacha, who was at that time 
absent from his capital. 

The party consisted of Lord and Lady Canning, his nephew 
Lord Hubert de Burgh,* Captain Bouverie, A.D.C., and Dr. 
Leckie. There was abundant time for an exploration of the 
wonders of Egypt, and, as the fine climate of the country 
invited a protracted sojourn there, it was aiTanged that some 
weeks should be spent in pleasant and profitable excursions, 
and that they should embark at Suez about the middle of the 
month of January. “The Pacha was’ in Upper EgyjDt until 
to-day,” wrote Lord Canning to Mr. Macnaghten, on the 17th 
of December, “ w'^hen he returned to this neighbourhood. I am 
to see him to-morrow, and on the following day we set out on 
our expedition up the Nile. Thanks to a steamer, which the 
Pacha lends us, we shall be able to accomplish all we wish, and 
to embark on the Feroze immediately uj)on its arrival at Suez, 


me : and. I cannot hesitate, bo far as I am concerned, to do that which will be 
agreeable and convenient to him, and probably advantageous to the public 
interests. I hope, therefore, that you will feel no difficulty in complying 
with Lord Dnlhousie’s wish, by putting off my succession until the day he 
names .” — Lord Canning to Mr. Macnaghten, September 20, 1855. — MS. Gorre~ 
spondence. 

* Afterwards Lord Hubert Canning. [Now Marquis of Clanrikarde. 

B. M.] 
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wliich, according to a letter from Lord Dalhousie, that met me 
at Alexandria, 'will not he until close upon the 1 2th of January. 
. , . The magnificence, not to say extravagance, of our recep- 
tion here far exceeds anything that I had expected. I shall 
need to he very profuse of mj thanks to the Pacha to-morrow.” 

It would he pleasant to follow Lord Canning and his family 
on their river-voyage, the grateful experiences of which he has 
himself recorded, hut these personal incidents have no connection 
with the steiTL story before me, and the temptation, therefore, 
to enlarge upon them must ho resisted. The programme of his 
movements given in the above letter to the Chairmin of the 
Company, was realised with hut little departure from the 
originardesign. The Governor-General elect halted at Aden, 
where, under the guidance of Brigadier Coghlan^ — an officer of 
the Company’s Artillery, one of those excellent public servants 
who, partly* in a military, partly in a diplomatic^ capacity, 
represent great interests and undertake great responsibilities in 
the East — ^Lord Canning made his first acquaintance -with the 
Sipahi Army of India. Erom Aden he steamed to Bombay, 
where he arrived on the 23th of January, 1856, and first planted 
his foot on Indian soil. “ I found,” he wrote to Mr. Macnaghten 
on the 2nd of February, that Lord Dalhousie had given orders 
that I should he received with the full honours of Governor- 
General in possession ,* and of course I did nothing to check oi 
escape from the demonstrations with which we were met, 
though I did not desire or expect them. I have been unceasingly 
busy for two-thirds of every twenty-four hours since our arrival ; 
and by the 5th or 6th I hope to have seen nearly all that 
calls for ocular inspection in the city and its neighbourhood. 
We shall then embark for Madras; for I have given up all 
thoughts of stopping at Cej’lon, unless to coal, and hope to 
arrive there on the 14th or I5th, I cannot sufficiently con- 
gratulate myself on having come round by this Presidency. It 
has shown me much that I should not easily have learnt other- 
wse.” It was a disappointment to him that he had not time to 
visit Ceylon, for his old Eton tutor, Chapman, bad developed 
into Bishop of Colombo, and there would have been a grand 
old Etonian pleasure, on both sides, in talking over old times. 
But there was consolation in the thought that his friend Lord 
Harris, his feUow-pupil in the Bedfordshire market-town, was 


* Afterwards Sir William CogMan, K.O.B. 
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GoYemor of Madras. In that presidency he spent a few pleasant 
days, sojourning at Guindy, and then on the 25th of February 
set out to face the realities of Indian Government, and steamed 
up the Bay of Bengal. 

On the last day of February, Lord Canning disembarked at 
Calcutta; and, proceeding to Government House, 
^*^ 185 ?^^’ oaths of ofBce and his seat in 

Council. It is the custom in such cases. Ho time 
is left for any question to arise as to who is Governor- General 
of India. So brief did the whole operation appear to him, that 
he wrote horn's' that he had been sworn in and installed “ within 
five minutes after touching land.” As his dignities and respon- 
sibilities commenced at once, so did his work. At the end of 
his first week of office, he wrote that such had been the pressure 
of public business, that he had found time only for “ one look 
out of doors ” since he arrived. During that first week Lord 
Dalhousie tarried in Calcutta, and the past and future of the 
Government of India was discussed with interest, the depths of 
which were stirred by varying circumstances, between those 
earnest-minded men ; the one all readiness to teach, the other 
all eagerness to learn. Dull and prosaic as its details often 
appear to Englishmen at a distance, it is difficult to describe the 
living interest with which statesmen in India of all classes, 
from the highest to the lowest, perpetually regard their work. 

No man ever undertook the office of Governor-General of 
India under the impression that it would be a 
GoverniMnt^ sinecui'e. But it is scarcely less true that no man, 
whatever opinion he may have formed in England, 
ever entered upon its duties without discovering that he had 
greatly underrated the extent of its labours. The current of 
work is so strong and so continuous; so many waters meet 
together to swell the stream ; that at first even a strong man 
trying to breast it may feel that he is in danger of being over- 
whelmed. Time lessens the difficulty ; but at the outset, the 
multiplicity of unfamiliar details distracts and bewilders even 
the sharpest wit and the clearest brain ; and the first result is 
apt to be a chaos. Box after box is placed upon the Governor- 
General’s table ; and. each box is crammed with papers rugged 
with the names of strange men and stranger places, and 
references to unknown events and incomprehensible states of 
society. By some means or other, he must master the antecedents 
of every case that comes before him for decision ; and there are 
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often very intricate cases purposely left for Lis decision, that 
he may not he embarrassed by the judgments of his predecessor. 
Week after week goes by and little impression is made upon 
this pile of work, “ Another fortnight is gone,” wrote Lord 
Canning towards the end of March, “ and I am beginning to 
gather up by slow degrees the threads of business, as it passes 
before me ; but it is severe work to have to give so much time 
to the bygones of almost every question that comes up ; and 
some weeks more must pass before I shall feel myself abreast 
of current events.” There was a strong conscientiousness within 
the now Governor-General which would not suffer him to pass 
anything lightly over, and ho endeavoured to understand all that 
came before him even at the risk of some inconvenient delays. 

So he did not rush at his work ; but quietly confronted it, 
and was in no baste to impress people with a sense of the pro- 
fundity of his wisdom and the greatness of his self-reliance. 
He knew that he had much to learn, and he adopted the best 
means of learning it; for he invited all the chief agents of his 
Government, scattered over the countiy, especially those who 
were representing British interests at the Native Courts, to 
correspond confidentially with him on matters relating to their 
respective charges ; an invitation which gave to every man thus 
addressed full liberty to declare his sentiments and to expound 
his views. And thus he escaped the danger on the one hand of 
surrendering his ovm judgment, by Buccumhing to the influence 
of some two or three public functionaries iminediatelj^ attached 
to the ^ Executive Government, and, on the other, of the over- 
confident exercise of a dominant self-will rejecting all external 
aids, and refusing to walk by other men^s experiences. He 
knew that there was no royal road to a knowledge of India , 
and he was well content that the first year of liis administration 
should he unostentatiously devoted to the great duty of learning 
his work. 

There were able men, too, at his elbow to assist him to a 
correct knowledge of facts, and to the formation of 
sound opinions. The Supreme Council consisted at ^Council, 
that time of General John Low, Mr. Dorin, Mr, John Peter Grant, 
and Mr. Barnes Peacock. Of the first I can say little in ^ 
this place that has not been already said. The only 
charge laid against him by the assailants of the Government was 
that he was well stricken in years. But although one who had 
fought beside Malcolm at Mehidpur, and then not in his first 
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youtli, must have lost some of the physical energy that animated 
him in his prime, his intellect was unimpaired.. Ceasing to ha 
a man of action, he had. subsided gracefully into the condition 
of a councillor, the Nestor of the Political Service, a veteran 
without a stain. No man had so large an acquaintance with 
the Native Courts of India ; no man knew the temper of the 
people better than John Low. He could see with their eyes, 
and speak with their tongues, and read with their under- 
standings. And, therefore, he looked with some dismay at the 
wide-spread Englishism of the Dalhousie school, and sorrow- 
fully regarded the gradual dying out of the principles in which 
ihe had been nurtured and trained, and to which, heedless of 
their unpopularity, he clung with honest resolution to the last. 
Dalhousie had too often disregarded his counsel; but he had 
always respected the man. And now Canning equally admired 
the personal character of his colleague, but was not equally 
minded to laugh his principles to scorn. 

Of the two Bengal civilians who sat in that Council, it may 
be said that the one owed his position there appa- 
Mr. Dorm. chance, the other to his unquestionable 

abilities. Mr. Dorin was not a man of great parts ; he was 
not a man of high character. If he had any oflEicial repu- 
tation, it was in the capacity of a financier ; and finance was 
at that time the weakest point of our Government. He had 
limited acquaintance with the country, and hut small knowledge 
•of the people. He had no earnestness; no enthusiasm; no 
■energy. He had a genius for making himself comfortable, and 
he had no superfluous acthdties of head or heart to mar his 
success in that particular direction. He had supported the 
policy of Lord Dalhousie, and had recorded in his time a number 
of m'inutes expressing in two emphatic words, which saved 
trouble and gained favour, his concurrence with the most noble 
the Governor-General ; and now if the new ruler was not likely 
to find kim a very serviceable colleague, there was no greater 
■chance of his being found a troublesome one. 

In John Grant the Governor-General might have found both. 

He was many years younger than his brother 
•Tobn^Pcter civilian, but he had done infinitely more work. In 
■ him, with an indolent sleepy manner was strangely 
combined extraordinary activity of mind. He was one of the 
ablest public servants in the country. With some heredi- 
tary claim to distinction, he had heen marked out from the very 
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commencement of his career, no less by a favourable concurrence 
of external circumstances than by his ovm inherent qualifica- 
tions, for the highest ofScial success. No young civilian in his 
novitiate ever carried upon him so clearlj^ and unmistakably the 
stamp of the embiyo Councillor, as John Grant. In some 
respects this vras a misfortune to him. His course v'as too 
easy. He had found his v’ay ; he had not been compelled to 
make it. He had not been jostled by the crowd ; he had seen 
little or none of the rough work of Indian administration or 
Indian diplomacy. It had been his lot, as it had been his 
choice, to spend the gi’eater part of his official life in close con- 
nection with the Head-Quarters of the Government; and, there- 
fore, his opportunities of independent action had been fuAv ; his 
personal acquaintance with the countiy and the peop»le was not 
extensive ; and his work had been chiefly upon paper. But as a 
member of a powerful bureaucracy his value was conspicuous. 
Quick in the mastery of facts, clear and precise in their ana- 
lytical arrangement, and gifted with more than common powers 
of expression, he was admirably fitted to discharge the duties 
of the Secretariat. He was a dead hand at a report; and if 
Government were perplexed by any difficult questions, involving 
a tangled mass of disordered financial accounts, or a great con- 
flict of authority mystifying the truth, ho was the man of all 
others to unravel the intricate or to elucidate the obscure. Com- 
paratively yoting in years, but ripe in bureaucratic experience, 
he entered the Supreme Council towards the close of Lord 
Dalhousie’s administration. But he had sat long enough at the 
Board to establish his independence. He expressed his opinions, 
freely and fearlessly ; and his minutes, when minute- writing 
was in vogue, were commonly the best State papers recorded 
by the Government of the day. Closely reasoned, forcibly ex- 
pressed, with here and there touches of quiet humour or subdued 
sarcasm, they cut through any sophistries put forth by his 
colleagues, with sharp incisive logic, and clearly stated the 
points at issue without disguises and evasions. On the whole, 
he was a man of large and liberal views, the natural mani- 
festations of which were, perhaps, somewhat straitened bj^ an 
acquired official reserve ; and no one questioned the honesty of 
his intentions or the integrity of his life. 

Mr. Barnes Peacock was the fourth, and, as is 
commonly called, the “Law Member” of Council. 

An English lawyer, appointed to aid the great work of Indian 
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legislation, hie -vvas a memljer of tlie Executive rather by 
sufferance than b}’' right. In a limited sense, he was supposed 
to represent the popular element in the Council. There was no 
veiy violent conflict of class interests in those days. But so 
far as such division existed at all, he was regarded as the 
exponent of the views of the non-ofScial Englishman and of the 
Europeanised Natives of the large towns, whose interests are 
bound up with our own. For the institution of the Company 
he was believed to have no respect, and for the exclusive system 
of Government by the Company’s servants no toleration. _ He 
had a clear "head, an acute understanding, but by no means a 
large mind. Assiduous in the work of law-making, he was the 
very soul of the Legislative Council ,* and had he confined his 
eftbrts to the work of moulding into draft-acts the ideas of other 
men, he would have been an invaluable public servant. But 
he sometimes went beyond this ; and, when he did so, he com- 
monly went wrong. For knowing little of the people of India, 
and having only thoroughly English notions of philanthropic 
reforms and legislative beneficences, he would have taught the 
people better manners with a rapidity for which they were not 
prepared, if he had unrestrainedly followed out his own ideas of 
social improvement. Indeed, he had already threatened to limit 
the polygamies of the Natives of India, and, doubtless, had a 
draft-act for the purpose on the legislative anvil, when circum- 
stances arrested his career of reform. But, although it was in 
the legislative department that his especial strength lay, he did 
not confine himself to it. He grappled manfully with all the 
varied details of the general administration. There were times 
when his legal penetration was of service in the disentangle- 
ment of knotty questions of execntive government, and he 
sometimes recorded minutes distinguished by no common powers 
of special pleading. But, on the whole, this laborious addiction 
to business was an encumbrance and an embarrassment to the 
Ministry; and Lord Canning had soon reason to complain of 
the conscientious excesses of his colleague. A general dis- 
inclination to take anything for granted impeded the progress 
of business ; and the Governor-General, not without a feeling of 
•admiration for a defect that had its root in honesty of purpose, 
endeavoured, and with good success, to wean the law member 
from his habit of mastering details which he was not expected 
to understand, and keeping back business which it was desirable 
to dispose of, whilst he was working up the past history of a 
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Native State, or calculating grain-bags in a commissariat account. 
There must have been some inward promptings of self-knowledge 
in Canning’s own mind to assure him that this laborious con- 
scientiousness was a part of his own nature ; but he felt, at the 
same time, that his larger scope of responsibility demanded 
from him a larger scope of action, and that what was right in 
the Governor-General was not therefore right in his depart- 
mental colleague. 

Such were the fellow-labourers with whom Lord Canning 
was now about to prosecute the work of Government. Ou the 
whole, the Council was not badly constituted for ordinary 
purposes of administration in quiet times. It contained, indeed, 
manj" of the essential elements of a good Board, What it most 
wanted was military knowledge ; for General Low, though an 
old soldier of the Madras Ai*my, had seen more of the Court 
than of the Camp ; and it was rather in the diplomacies of the 
Native States than in the conduct of warlike operatious, or in 
the details of military administration, that he had earned, by 
hard service, the right to he accepted as an anthority,^ It 
was a constitutional fiction that, in an Indian Council, the 
necessary amount of military knowledge was supplied in the 
person of the Commander-in-Chief, who had a seat in it. The 
seat, though legally occupied, was for the most part practically 
empty, for duty might not, and inclination did not, keep the 
militaiy chief at the Head-Quarters of the Civil Government. 
But it happened that, when Lord Canning arrived in India, he 
found General Anson in Calcutta. And it was a pleasure to 
him to see in the Indian capital a face that had been familiar to 
him in the English. 

The appointment of the Honourable George Anson to the 
chief command of the Indian Army took by surprise 
the English communities in the three Presidencies, 
who had seen his name only in the Eacing Calendar, 
or in other recoi'ds of the Turf. But there was one thing at 
least to be said in his favour : he was not an old man. It was 
not in the nature of things, after a long European peace, that 
good service should he found in the officers of the Queen’s 
Army unaccompanied by the weight of years. But the scandal 
of imbecility had risen to such a height, the military world had 


Shortly after Lord Canning*s arrival, General Low went to England, but 
returned at the commencement of the cold weather (185S-57). 
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grown so Bide of infirmity in Hgli places— of the Hind, tlie 
laTii6, tiie deaf, tlie obesely plettoric — that they were prepared, to 
welcome almost any one wlio could sit a horse, who could see from 
one endto the other of a regiment in line, and hear the report of 
a nine-pounder at a distance of a hundred yards. There was 
nothing to he said against George Anson on this score. He 
could hear and see ; he could ride and walk. He was of a lio-ht 
spare figure, well framed for active exercise; and his aspect 
was that of a man who could “ stand the climate.” But with 
dl men who first hrave that climate in the maturity of life, 
theie is a riek and an uncertaint 5 ’’ ; and appearances belied 
Anson’s capabilities of resistance. During the hot weather and 
rainy season of 1856, the heats and damps of Bengal tried him 
severely ; and Lord Canning more than once wrote homo that 
his military colleague was reduced to a skeleton, and had lost 
all his bodily strength and all his buoyancy of spirit. But, at 
the same time, ho spoke of the Chief as one who had many • 
excellent points, both as an officer and as a man. The precise 
limits of authority vested in the chief civil and military func- 
tionaries are so ill defined, that, when the powers of both are 
combined in one individual, it is a mercy if he does not quarrel 
with himself. When they are divided, as is commonly the case, 
a conflict of authority is inevitable. And so at this time, the 
Governor-General and the Commander-in-Chief soon came intO' 
official collision ; but it never grew into personal strife between 
Lord Canning and General Anson. The public prints hinted 
that there was a rupture between them ; and the same story 
travelled homewards and penetrated Cannon-row. But the 
Civilian wi'ote, that though there had been some special points • 
of dilfm-ence between them, the temper of the Soldier was so 
charming, and he was so thoroughly a gentleman, that it was 
quite impossible to quarrel with him. The inevitable antagonism 
of official interests could not weaken the ties of personal re^-ard ; 
and when Anson, in the month of September, left Calcuttifon a 
tour of ^ military inspection in the Upper Provinces, he carried 
with him no Idndlier wishes than those which attended- him 
warm from the heart of the Governor-General.* 


* What Lord Canning wrote about General Anson is so lionoiirable to both 
that it is quite a pleasure to quote it. “We get on admirably together,” 
wrote the Governor-General in June. “ His temper is chaiming, and I knov; 
no one whom I eliould not be sorry to see substituted for him.” And again. 
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in Octolvr: nm not Furpri'^c-d at the report you mention tliat Anson and I 

do not got on well together, "because such a rumour waF current in Calcnita 
two or three months ago. and even found it? way into tlie newspaper?. I 
believe it originated in a ditierence between us on two point?'; one (of much 
interest to ilie Indian Army), the power of the Commimder-in-Chief to with- 
hold applienlionF for furlough, transmitted tlirough him to the Governor- 
Goneml in Couneil ; the other, an authority to exercise sonjothiiur very like 
a VLto upon til*- Govemor-GcncraVs Eelectious of officers tor civil and political 
service. Upon both of which I found it necessary to disallow his pieti*nsions. 
But iKithcr the-e disagrucmcnts, nor the report to which they gave rise, have 
for a moment cau-«. d any misunderstanding or reserve between u=. It would 
bo very difficult to quarrel with any one so imperturbably good-icmptrcd, and 
60 thoroughly a gentleman.*’ — lUS. Corrct'jjondc7ic€. 
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CHAPTER n. 

With tliese colleagues in the Council Chamber, and with a stafi 
of able, well- trained secretaries, of whom I shall speak hereafter, 
in the several Departments, the new Governor-General found 
the burden of his work, though it pressed hfeavUy upon him, in 
no way galling or dispiriting. There are always small vexations 
and embarrassments ; incidental details, that will not run 
smoothly in the administrative groove, but grind and grate and 
have a stubborn obstructiveness about them. But the great 
sum-total of the business before him wore an aspect cheerful 
aud encouraging. There was tranquillity in India. Outwardly, 
it seemed that Lord Dalhousie had left only a heritage of Peace. 

Even in Oudh, just emerging from a revolution. 
Administration there were external signs of general quietude ; of 
of Oudh. contentment, or at least of submission ; and of the 
satisfactory progress of the administration. But a new adminis- 
trator was wanted. Outram had done his work. He had been 
selected to fill the ofSce of Resident, and no man could have 
more becomingly represented British interests at a corrupt and 
profligate Court. Li that capacity it had fallen to his lot to 
accomplish ministerially the revolution which had been decreed 
by the British Government. But it was work that sickened 
him; for although he believed that it was the duty of the 
Paramount State to rescue Oudh from the anarchy by which it 
had BO long been rent, he was one whose political predilections 
were in favour of the maintenance of the Native States, and he 
knew that much wrong had been done to the Princes and Chiefs 
of India under the plea of promoting the interests of the people. 
When the Proclamation converted Oudh into a British province, 
the Resident became Chief Commissioner, and the superintend- 
ence of the administration was the work that then devolved 
upon 1-iirn. But it was work that Outram was not now destined 
to perform. His health had broken down ; the hot season was 
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coming; on apace ; and a Yojmgo to England bad boon nrgontly 
pressed upon liim by his medical advisers. So he sought por- 
niissiou to lay dovm the Portfolio for a while, and asked the 
Governor-General to appoint an officer to act for him in his 
absence. 

It would have been comparatively easy to find a successor 
suited to the work, if the appointment to be disposed 
of liad been a permanent one. But Lord Canning 
had to find a man able to conduct the admiiiistra- 
tiou at its most difficult stage, and yet willing to forsake other 
imiiortant work for the brief tenure of another’s office. Outram 
said that there was one man in whom both the ability and the 
will were to be found. That man was Henry Picketts, a Bengal 
civilian of high repute, whose ai)pointment was pressed upon 
Lord Canning as the best that could bo made. But Picketts 
was wanted ibr other work. The authorities at home were 
clamouring for a reduction of ex))enditure ; and as retrenchment, 
public or private, commonly begins in the wrong place, a revision 
of official salaries was to he one of the first efforts of our econom5^ 
So jMr. Picketts had been specially appointed to furnish a 
Peport on the best means of extracting from the officers of 
Goveruiuent the same amount of good public service for a less 
amount of public money. Lord Canning shook his head douht- 
fnlh' at the experiment ; hut Cannon-row was urgent, and 
nothing was to he suffered to iutori*upt the labours of the man 
wlio was to suggest the means of increasing the financial 
prosperity of the Compan}’ by sapping out the energies of those 
upon whom that prosperity mainly depended. 

Whilst Outram and the Governor-General were corresponding 
about this arrangement, another plan for the temporary ad- 
ministration of Oudh was suggesting itself; but it never 
became more than a suggestion. Ever since the dissolution of 
the Lahore Board, Sir Henry Lawrence had held office as chief 
of the Political Ageno}" at Pajputana. It was a post of honour 
and responsibility ; but there was not in the work to he done 
enough to satisf3" so ardent and so active a mind, and he had 
longed, during that great struggle before Sebastopol, which ho 
liad watched with eager interest from the beginning, to show, 
wfiien all the departments were breaking down, what a rougli- 
and-readj’' Indian Political might do to help an army floundering, 
miserablj’' in a strange land. But this field of adventure was 
closed against him. Peace was proclaimed : and Henry 

u 2 
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Lawrence, wlio had. studied well the history and the institu- 
tions of Oudh, and who had advocated the assumption of the 
government, hut not the annexation of the province or the 
absorption of its revenues, thought that he might do some good 
by superintending the administration during the first year of 
our tenure. There were many interests to be dealt with in that 
conjuncture, which required a strong but a gentle hand to 
accommodate them to the great revolution that had been 
accomplished, and he felt some apprehension lest civilian- 
government, harsh and precise, should forthwith begin to 
systematise, ih utter disregard of the institutions and usages 
of the country, and should strike at once for a flourishing 
balance-sheet. It was too little the fashion to sympathise with 
the fallen fortunes of men ruined by the dominant influence of 
the White Eace. In the chivalrous benevolence of the out- 
going Commissioner, Heniy Lawrence had full confidence. 
The great-hearted compassion which Outram had shown for 
the Amirs of Sindh, proclaimed the mercy and justice of the 
man. But a civilian of the new school from the Eegulation 
Provinces might bring with him a colder heart and a sharper 
practice, and might overbear all ancient rights and privileges 
in pursuit of the favourite theory of the Dead Level. Anxious 
to avert this, which he believed would be a calamity alike to the 
people of Oudh and to his own government, Henry Lawrence 
offered to serve, during the transition-period, in Outram’s place ; 
and the first misfortune that befell the ministry of Lord Canning 
was that the letter, conveying the proposal, amved a little too 
late. A Commissioner had already been appointed. 

The choice had fallen on Mr. Coverley Jackson, a civilian 
from the North-West Provinces, an expert revenue 
ComQi^fonfr high esteem as a man of ability, 

but more than suspected of some infirmity of 
temper. Aware of this notorious failing, but not deeming it 
sufficient to disqualify one otherwise so well fitted for the post. 
Lord Canning accompanied his offer of the appointment with a 
few words of caution, frank but kindly, and Jackson in the 
same spirit received the admonition, assuring the Governor- 
General that it would be his earnest endeavour to conciliate 
the good feelings of all who might be officially connected with 
him, so far as might be consistent with the claims of the public 
service and the maintenance of the authority entrusted to him. 
But he did not accomplish this ; and there is slight evidence 
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that he resolutely attempted it. It was an untoward occurrence 
that the man next in authority, and the one with whom the 
-circumstances of the province brought him most frequently 
into official communication, was as little able to control his 
temper as Jackson himself. i\Ir. Martin Gubbins, of the Bengal 
Civil Service, was the Financial Commissioner. Upon him 
devolved the immediate superintendence of the revenue ad- 
ministration of our new territory, whilst Mi’. Ommaney, of the 
-same service, superintended the department of Justice. A man 
of rare intelligence and sagacity, eager and energetic, Martin 
C4uhbins \NOuld have been a first-rate public servant, if his 
utility had not been marred by a contentious spirit.^ His 
angularities of temper were continually bringing him in 
collision with other.'^, and his pertinacious self-assertion would 
not sufier him, when once entangled in a controversy, ever to 
■detach himself from it. Of all men in the service 
he was the one least likely to work harmoniously ‘^Gubbins?^ 
with the Chief Commissioner. So it happened 
that, in a vei’y short time, they were in a state of violent 
antagonism. hether, in the fii'st instance, Jackson over- 
strained his authority, and unwisely and unkindly expressed 
his displeasure in language calculated to excite irritation and 
resentment, or whether Gubbins was the first to display an 
insubordinate spirit, and to provoke the censure of his^chief ^by 
the attempted usurpation of his powers, it is of little im- 
portance now to inquire. The sharp contention that grew up 
between them was soon made known to the Governor-General, 
who deplored and endeavoured to arrest it. How wisely and 
calmly he conveyed to the Commissioner an expression, less 
of his displeasure than of his regret, his correspondence 
pleasantly illustrated.^ But no kindly counsel from Govern- 


♦ Take, for esataple, the following: “Judging by ray own experience, I 
should eay that in dealing with public servants who have incurred blame, 
everything is to be gained by telling them their faults in unmistakable 
lanc^uage, plainly and nakedly ; but that one’s purpose (their amendment) is 
rather defeated than otherwise by the use of terms that sting them, or amplify 
their offences to them unnecessarily — even ttyugh all be done within the 
strict limits of truth and fact, I believe that if a man has at bottom a sense 
of his duty, and is possessed of the feelings and temper of a gentleman, the 
more simply his error is put before him, and the more plain and quiet the 
reproof, the better chance there is of his correcting himself readily and will- 
jugly^ and that if we wish to get work done hereafter out of some one whom 
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inGnt HoiiBO could smooth down the asperities of Jachson’s 
temper. As time advanced, the feud between him and Gubbins 
grew more bitter and more irreconcilable. In India, a paper 
war once commenced lasts out many a military campaign. 
There is something so exciting, so absorbing in it, that even 
the best public servants sometimes forget the public interests 
whilst they are wasting their time and expending their energies 
in personal conflicts and criminations. Had Coverley Jackson 
taken half as much pains to see that the pledges of the British 
Government .were fulfilled, and the annexation of Oudh ren- 
dered as little ruinous as possible to all the chief people^ of the 
province, as he did to convict his subordinates of ofiicial mis- 
demeanours, it would have been better both for his o^vn 
character and for the character of the nation. But whilst 
Jackson and Gubbins were in keen contention "with each other, 
covering reams of paper with their charges and counter-charges 
and their vehement self-assertions, the generous nature of the 
Governor-General was grieved by complaints and remonstrances 
from the King, who declared, or suflered it to be declared for 
him, that the English officers in Lakhnao were inflicting 
grievous wrongs and indignities upon him and ujion his family, 
seizing or destroying his property, and humiliating the members 
and dependents of his House. 

It has been shown that Wajid Ali, when he saw that all 
hope of saving his dominions from the great white 

Movements of that had been laid upon them had utterly 

tbee.v.vng. talked about travelling to 

England and laying his soitows at the foot of the Throne. 
But, in truth, travelling to England, or to any other place, was 
a thing rather to be whined about than to be done, by one so 
destitute of all activities, physical and mental, and it was 
almost certain that he would hitch somewhere; not improbably 
at the first stage. And so he did. Halting not iar from, 
Lakhnao, the King awaited the on-coming of his minister, Ali 
Naki Khan, a man not wanting in activities of any kind, who 
had been detained at the capital to aid in the “ transfer of the 
Government,” out of which he had been ousted. But after a 


it is necesBary to rebuke, we ought to give him ns little excuse os possible (be 
will too often find it where it is not given) for feeling irritated affnmst our- 
selves.”— Aord Canning to Mr. Coverley Jaclison, July 7, 1856.— Oorr&i- 
j)ond€nce» 
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while King nncl Minister, ajul otlier regal appendages, male and 
female, moved on towards CalcutU — tlio first stages Ly land ; 
then afterwards talcing the river steamer, at a time of year 
when there is ever a scant supply of water for such travelling, 
they wore constrained to go “round by the Suudarbans,” and 
make a long and In* no moans a pleasant voyage te the English 
capital; of which "necessity Lord Canning shrev.-dly oh'crved 
that it would give his ^ilajesty such a foretaste of life on hoard 
as would inevitably drive out of him any lingering thought of 
the passage across the blade water to England. 

And so it wa«. The King arrived at Calcutta when the 
month of I\Iay had burnt itself half out, and was s.iun d'jiniciled 
in a house on the river— ido, which had erst been the suburban 
villa of an English Chief Justice. It was enough for him to 
see the steamers smoking past him seawards, aud to keep 
stetidily before him the conviction that for a man of his tastes 
and habits, to take no account of his girth, Garden Reach was 
a more recommendablo place than the Bay of Bengal, the Red 
Sea, or the Mediternanean. But still the pilgrimago to the foot 
of the Throne was to be undertalcen, not by but for the last of 
tlie Oudh Kings. 'Without any sacrifice of his iiersonal ease, 
or any abandonment of the delights of the ^Zenana, ho might 
enter a vicarious appearance at St. James’s by sending the 
chief members of his familj' — the nearest of his kindred, in 
each stage and relation, before, beside, and after him — his 
mother, his brother, and his son, with agents and ministers, 
black and white, to plead against the seizure of his dominions. 

There was one of the royal party with some substance of 
masculine vigour still left as God had given it; 
and that one was not the Heir- Apparent, or the so- 
called General, or a born manhood of any kind, but 
the Queen-Mother, who set the example of going across the drearj- 
waste of black water and level sand straight to the feet of the 
Queen of England. And tlioy went, not scantily attended 
cither, those three, like thieves in the night, enibarldng secretly 
in the darkness, and taking Government House^ hy surpiise 
with the report of the accomplished fact of their departure. 
Not that Government House would have opposed any obstacle 
to their going in broad daylight, with drums heating and flags 
flying; but tliat tho steam-company, with an eye to business, 
thought it better to make a secret of it, such fellow-travellers, 
according to European notions, not increasing the comforts of 
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the voyage. As to the Governor-General, all he could say was, 
“Let them go,” pitying the East India Company, thus com- 
pelled to take such troublesome visitors, but claiming for them 
kindly and courteous treatment at the hands of the magnates 
of Leadenhall. And so those representatives of the exploded 
kingship of Oudh went westward, with vague but extensive 
ideas of a recovery past looking for on this side of eternity, 
buoyed up and encouraged by men who well knew the hope- 
lessness of the endeavour. The “case” was miserably mis- 
managed. There was much internal strife, and scarcely an 
attempt to -strike out against the common foe. The so- 
called “ Mission ” went to pieces and rotted piecemeal. Not 
merely waste of treasure was there, but waste of life. The 
Queen-Mother and the Prince-General died, and were buried in 
the great cemetery of Pere la Chaise. The Heir-Apparent, 
money-bound and helpless, threw himself upon the mercy of 
the enemy, borrowed from them half a lakh of rupees, and was 
carried homewards, somewhat dazed and beAvildered as to the 
upshot or no upshot of the whole affair, but with a prevailing 
sense of escape and relief that it was all over. And the rest of 
the luckless embassy went at last, leaving behind them some 
scum of official trouble and mishap, and some legal perplexities 
not readily soluble by any “ perfection of human reason ” known 
in our English courts. 

Meanwhile, in the name of the King himself, ministerial 
activities had not been wanting in India to make 

Grievances of substantial grievance, not so much of the thing done . 

t e ex- mg. „ Mission ”) as of the 

manner of doing it, which had not been all right. In the 
Humanities, wherein is included the great art of letting down 
easily, good to be learnt alike by Men and by Governments, we 
had not taken first-class honours. Not without some redden- 
ings of shame is it to be recorded that the wrongs inflicted 
upon the Princes of India in the shape of territorial disposses- 
sions and titular extinctions had been sometimes supplemented 
by lesser wrongs, moi’e grievous to bear upon the one side and 
less to be justified on the other. For there is some dignity in 
great wrong, doing or suffering ; and a persuasion, in one case, 
not Avithout sincerity at the bottom, that wrong is right. But 
look at the matter in Avhat light we may, it can be nothing but 
■ miserable wrong to make these dispossessions and extinctions, 
which may be for the national good, the forerunners of per- 
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soiml distresses and iiuiniliatioiis to iiulividTials thus dispossessed 
aud oxtinguislied. Yet men and, redder shame still, feeble 
Zenana-bred ^vomen had brought this charge against the strong 
Government of the British, before the kingdom of Oudh vas 
marked for extinction ; and now again the same complaint of 
supplemental cruelties and indignities, more galling than the 
one great wrong itself, went up from AVajid Ali, or was uttered 
in his name. It was charged against us that our officers had 
turned the stately palaces of Lukhnao into stalls and kennels, 
that delicate women, the daughters or the companions of Icings, 
had been sent adrift, homeless and helpless, that treasure- 
houses had been violently broken open and despoiled, tliat the 
j^rivato proj^er ty of the royal family had been sent to the 
hammer, and that other vile things had been done very 
liumilia'Hng to the King's people, but far more disgraceful to 
our own. 

Xot only so disgraceful, but so injurious to us, so great a 
blunder, indeed, would such conduct have hcen, that all who 
had any hope of the restoration of the Oudh monarchy must 
have devoutly wished the storj* to be true. There were those 
who had such hope. How could it ho hopeless, wlien it was 
remembered that the Sipahi Army of the Coinpan}" was full of 
men whoso homes were in Oudh ; when it was believed that 
the great flood of English rule was sweeping away all existing 
interests, and destroying all the influential classes alike in the 
great towns and in the niral districts? Tiio ministers and 
courtiers of the King of Oudh were at largo in Calcutta and 
the neighbourhood, and might journey whithersoever they 
pleased. Tast fields of intrigue were open before tiiem. The 
times were j^U-'opitious. It was plain that there was a feeling of 
inquietude in the native mind, and that fear had engendered 
discontent. It was certain that the British Government were 
weak, for the country was stripped of European troops. The 
good day might yet come. Meanwhile, it might be something 
to spread abroad, truly or falsely, a story to the effect that the 
English, adding insult to injury, had cruelly humiliated all 
the members of the Oudh family left behind in Lakhnao. 

In these stoiies of official cruelty Canning had small faith. 
But the honour of his Government demanded that tho}” should 
be inquired into and contradicted, and he urged the Chief 
Commissioner at once to investigate and report upon the 
charges put forth by the creatures of the King. But Jackson, 
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full of Ills own wrongs, failed to see tho importance of the task 
assigned to liim, and his answers were unsatisfactory and 
apparently evasive. Privately as well as pnldicly ho was 
urged ky the Govcrnor-C4eneral to address himself seriously to 
tho work of effacing from tho nation the dishonour with which 
tho depondonts of tho old Court of Lakhnao had endeavoured 
to besmear the British name. But tlie result was not what 
Lord Canning had sought, not what ho had expected. So at 
last, bitterly grieved and disappointed by the manner in which 
his representative had dealt with a subject, at once of so delicate 
and so important a nature, tho Governor-General thus becom- 
ingly poured forth his indignation : “ I will not 
Octoiwrio, conceal from you,” ho wrote to ^Ir. Jackson, “my 
disappointment at the manner in which from first to 
last you have treated this matter. Instead of enabling tbe 
Government to answer distinctly and categoricall.y every com- 
plaint which tho King has preferred, you have passed over 
unnoticed some upon which you must have knorvn that the 
Government were without materials for reply. Upon placing 
your answers, now that all have been received, side by side 
with tho King’s letters, I find myself quite unable to say 
whether any buildings such as ho describes have been pulled 
down, and if so, why ?— although one building, the Jelwa 
Kluina, had been especially mentioned to the King, as in course 
of demolition— whether dogs or horses have been quartered in 
tho Chatar Manzil, and especially- whether a stoppage of the 
allowances to tho King’s descendants has been threatened, a 
statement to this effect being pointedly made in the King’s 
letter of tho 14th of September. You tell me that you have 
delayed your answers in order that they may bo more complete. 
I can hardly think, therefore, that these matters have escaped 
you, and yet I do not know how otherwise to account for their 
being passed by. Bo this as it may, the result of your course 
of proceeding *is that tho Governor-General is jdaced in an 
unbecoming, not to say humiliating position towards tho King 
of Oudh. Tho King brings complaints, which, whether tine or 
false, are plain enough against tho officers of Government, and 
tho Governor-General, after assuring tho King that as soon as 
reference shall have been made to tho Chief Commissioner, 
satisfactoiy explanation shall bo given, and relying, as he has 
a right to do, tliat that officer will obey his instructions and do 
his duty, finds himself altogether mistaken, and defeated upon 
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points 'W'liicli, Ro-weyer nnwortLy of notice they may appear to 
the Chief Commissioner at Lakhnao, cannot he slnrred over hy 
the Government in Calcutta. It matters nothing that these 
charges are instigated hy disreputable hangers-on of the King, 
or that they are wholly or partly untrue, or even impossible. 
There they are in black and white, and they must be answered. 
It is surprising to me that you should have failed to appreciate 
the necessity.” 

And it was surprising ; but Coverley Jackson, at that time, 
could scarcely appreciate any necessity save that of riding 
roughshod over Gubbins and Ommaney, and keeping them 
down to the right subordinate level. How far these charges 
of cruel indifference to the feelings of the Oudh family were 
true, to what extent the dependents of the late King were 
wronged and humiliated and the nobles of the land despoiled 
and depressed ; how, indeed, the revolution affected all existing 
interests, are subjects reserved for future inquiry. It would 
have been well if the Chief Commissioner had done as much to 
mollify these poor people as to exasperate his own colleagues. 
But the temper of the man was to the last degree arbitrary and 
exacting, and Lord Canning, though with admirable patience 
and moderation he strove to control the excesses of his agent, 
could not hold them in check. Pointing to the great exemplar 
of John Lawrence, the Oudh administration having been con- 
structed on the Panjabi model, he showed that the reins of 
government might be held with a firm and vigorous hand by 
one not grasping at all departmental authority. But these 
kindly teachings were in vain. The old strife continiied. 
Striking with one hand at Gubbins, and with the other at 
Ommaney, the Chief Commissioner was continually in an 
attitude of offence; and the administration was likely to be 
wrecked altogether upon the lee-shore of these internal con- 
tentions. So, at last, the Governor-General was forced upon 
the conviction that he had selected the wrong man to preside 
in Oudh, and that the sooner he could be removed from it the 
better for the province. 

The readiest means of effecting this, without any public 
scandal or any recorded reproach injurious to Jackson’s career, 
was by the restoration of James Outram to the* post which the 
civilian had been holding for him. Very unfit, doubtless, was 
the “officiating Chief Commissioner ” for that post; but he had 
done good service to the State, he had some commendable poinfa 
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of cliaracter, and even at the bottom of bis proved incapacity 
for this particular office there might he nothing worse than a 
distempered zeal. So Lord Canning, in the exercise of what is 
called a “soixnd discretion,” as well as in obedience to the 
dictates of a Iciiid heart, sought to accomplish the end in view 
by a return to the stains ante in the natural order of things, 
rather than by any violent supersession of his unfortunate 
nominee. It was doubly a source, therefore, of satisfaction to 
him to learn that Outram, whoso shattered health at the time 
of his departure in the spring had excited sad forebodings in 
the mind of the Governor-General, now in the autumn declared 
himself convalescent and about to return to his work. But the 
work, the very thought of which had breatlied into the veins 
■of the soldier-statesman new health, and revived all his pros- 
trate activities, was not administrative business in Oudh. It 
was altogether work of another kind and in another place, far 
enough away from the scene of all his former endeavours ; work 
the account of which must be prefaced by some historical 
explanations. 

Scarcely had Lord Canning taken his place in Government 
House, when the question of a war with Persia began 

The rupture assume portentous dimensions. Truly, it was not 

ivitu I’ersia. coucem. Ever since the days when, nearly half 
a century before, there had been a strange mad scramble for 
diplomatic supremacy in Persia between the delegates of the 
Governor-General and of the Court of St. James’s, the position 
of the Government of India towards our Persian Mission and 
our Persian policy had been very indistinctly defined. The 
financial responsibility of the Company had been at all times 
assumed, and the executive assistance of the Indian Govern- 
ment had been called for, when our relations with that per- 
fidious Court had been beset with difficulties beyond the reach 
of diplomatic address. But the political control had been vested 
in the Imperial Government, as represented by the Eoreign 
•Office ; and the officers of the Mission had been nominated by 
the Ciwu. Aflairs were still in this state when Lord Canning 
assumed the Government of India, and found that Great Britain 


* Except during a brief interval ; that is, between the years 1826 and 
1835 when the King’s Government delegated partially the management of 
affairs to the Governor- General, only to resume it wholly again. 
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was rapidly drifting into a war with Persia, -v^hich it would ho 
his duty to direct, and the resources for which must be supplied 
from the country under his charge. 

The difficulties, which now seemed to render war inevitable,, 
were chronic difficulties, which were fast precipitat- 
ing an acute attack of disease. They were an after- 
growth of the great convulsion of 1S3S, which had culminated 
in the war in Afghanistan. We had tried to forget that hated 
country; but there was a Nemesis that forbade oblivion. It 
was an article of our political faith that Herat must be an inde- 
pendent principality, and we clung to it as if the very salva- 
tion of our Indian Empire depended on the maintenance of this 
doctrine. But there was nothing in the whole range of Eastern 
politics so certain to engender continual tribiilation, and at last 
to compel us to apostatise in despair. The independence of 
Herat was a shadowy idea; it never could he a substantial 
reality. With an Army of Occupation in Afghanistan, and with 
British officers freely disbursing British gold at the “ gate of 
India,’ ^ we bad for awhile maintained the outward independence 
of the principality under Shah Kamran of the Saduzai House 
of Kabul ; hut even then the minister, Yar Muhammad, was 
continually declaring that his heart was with Iran, and threaten- 
ing to throw himself into the arms of the Persian King, When 
the British Army had evacuated Afghanistan, the hold, un- 
scrupulous minister, having soon relieved himself of the nominal 
sovereignty of the Sadnzai, began to rule the country on his 
own account. And he ruled it well : that is, he iiiled it with 
vigour ; and for some ten years, hy astute diplomacy, the soul 
of which was a system of small concessions to Persia, which 
soothed her pride and averted great demands, he governed the 
principality in peace, and maintained its nominal integrity. 
But his son, Sai’ud Muhammad, who succeeded him, had none of 
the essentials of a great ruler. Plentifully endowed with his 
father’s wickedness, he lacked all his father’s vigour. Trea- 
cherous and unscrupulous, but feeble in the extreme, he was 
ready, on the first appearance of danger, to become a creature 
of the Persian Court. Persia eagerly seized the opportunity ; 
and again England appeared upon the scene. 

In the course of 1852, a Persian Army marched upon Herat. 
Not, indeed, in open defiance ; not with any' avowed object of 
conquest; but nominally, as a powerful ally, to perform an 
office of friendship. On the death of Tar Muhammad the affairs 
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of tlie principality had fallen into confusion, and the Persian 
Ai-my went forth with the benevolent design of restoring them 
to order and prosperity. But the mask was soon thrown aside. 
The real object of the exj)edition proclaimed itself. Herat was 
declared to be an appendage of the Persian monarchy. This 
was not to be borne. To maintain the independence of Herat, 
England a few years before had been pre 2 oared to send her 
legions to the gates of the city. And now Persia was destroy- 
ing it by a trick. So, fortified by instructions from Downing- 
sti-eet, the British minister resisted the outrage. On pain of an 
entire forfeiture of the friendship of Great Britain, the Persian 
Government were called ujjon to withdraw their army, and to 
enter into a solemn covenant binding them to recognise and 
respect the independence of Herat. There were then the usual 
disjjlays of trickery and evasiveness ; but overawed at last by 
the resolute bearing of the British minister, the required pledge ' 
was given, and Persia bound herself to acknowledge the inde- 
pendence which she was so eager to crush. But she was sorely 
disturbed and irritated by our interference with her schemes of 
ambition ; and tlienceforth the British Mission became an object 
of dislike and suspicion at Teheran ; and a rupture between the 
two Courts was only a question of time. 

The war in the Crimea delayed — ^it did not avert — the inevit- 
able crisis. The genius of Persia had then freO scoi:)e for exer- 
cise, and turned to the best account its opportunities of double- 
dealing. "Waiting the sentence of the great Judge of Battles, 
she coquetted both with Eussia and with the Allies, and was ready 
to sell her good offices to the stronger party, or in a time of 
uncertainty to the higher bidder. But when the war ceased, 
her imjmrtance was gone ; she had not been able to turn her 
position to account during the day of strife, and when peace 
dawned again ujDon Europe, she tried in vain to be admitted to 
the great International Council, which made the work of recon- - 
ciliation comjdete. Disap)p)ointed and offended, j)erhaps, not 
thinking much of our boasted victory, for Eussia had been 
successful in Asiatic Tui-key, and Persia knew less about 
Sebastoj)ol than about Kars, she could see no pirofit in the 
English alliance. The minister who then directed her affairs 
had no feeling of affection for the British representative at her 
Court. A sti’ong personal p)rejudice, therefore, came in to 
aggravate the national antipathy ; and before the end of 1855, 
the Mission had been so grievously insulted that Mr. Murray 
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hatiled down tlie Britisli flag, and set his face towards the 
Turldsh frontier. 

Into the details of this affair it is unnecessary to enter. 
Another event occurred about the same time. A rebellion 
broke out in Herat. Sai*ud Jluhanimad was killed. In his 
place was installed a member of the old Saduzai House, a 
ne2)hew of Shah Kaiuran, Tnsuf Khan bj name, who had no 
peculiar qualifications for empire, but who could not be worse 
than the man whom he had supplanted. A revolution of this 
kind is so much in the common course of Afghan history, that 
v.’e need not seek to account for it by anj- other than internal 
causes. But it was said that it had been fomented by Persian 
intrigue ; and it is certain that the Government of the Shah 
Avere eager to profit by the crisis. The times weio jiropitious. 
There was in Central Asia at that time one great man, whoso 
movements Averc regarded at the Persian Court Avith alarm not 
altogether feigned, though sometimes exaggerated for a purpose. 
Ever since the British had set the seal on their confession of 
gigantic failure in Afghanistan by restoring Dost Muhammad 
to empire, the enei'gic.s and actiAuties of the old Amir had ex- 
pended themselves on the consolidation of his former dominions ; 
and noAv he Avas not to extend them to the AA'estAA^ard. It Avas 
not merely an impulse of ambition. In part, at least, it was an 
instinct of self-preseiwation. The pretensions of Persia Avere 
not limited, and her encroachments were not likely to be con- 
fined to tlie principality of Herat. Already she had estah- 
lislierl a dominant influence in Kandahar, and did not scruple 
to talk about her rights of dominion. It Avas imj)ossiblo for 
Dost Muhammad to regard this with uncon cera. That Persia 
had vieAvs of extended influence, if not of actual conquest, in 
Afghanistan vras certain. She had proposed to the Amir him- 
self to reduce the whole country to the condition of a protected 
State. The time had now come for him to put forth a mighty 
hand and a stretched-ont arm for the maintenance of tho inde- 
pendence of Afghanistan. Kohan-dil-Khan, his half-brother, 
the Chief of Kandahar, died in the autumn of 1855. Dost 
Muhammad had never trusted him ; and his son was not to he 
trusted. So the Amir, who had no loA^e for half-measures, 
annexed Kandahar to the kingdom of Kabul ; and the Persian 
GoA^emment believed, or pretended to believe, that he included 
Herat itself in his scheme of conquest. 

He had at that time no such design. But it was a favourite 
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trick of Persia to justify her own acts of aggression "by a refer- 
ence to some alleged danger and the necessity of self-preser- 
vation. So, seeing in tlie internal state of Herat an encouraging 
opportunity, and in tlie movements of Dost Mukammad a 
plausible pretext for evading their obligations, the Government 
of the Shah tore the convention of 1853 into shreds, and again 
marched an army upon Herat. But it met with no welcome 
there. Alarmed by the movements of the Kabul Amir, and threat- 
ened with a countei’-revolntion at home, the nominal niler of 
Herat had turned towards the Persians for assistance, but when 
ho found thfTt the chief people of the place were opposed to such 
an alliance, and that a strong national Suni-ism prevailed 
among them, he hoisted British colours and invited Dost 
Muhammad to come to his aid. The characteristic bad faith of 
the Saduzai Princes was conspicuous in this wretched man. 
His own people could not trust him. The Persians were in- 
vesting the place, and it was feared that Tusuf Khan would 
betray the city into their hands. It was easy, therefore, to 
raise a party against him. So Isa Khan, the Deputy or 
Lieutenant-Governor of the i^lace, caused him to be seized, and 
sent him a prisoner into the enemy’s camp, with a letter 
declaring that he was of no use in Herat, and that the Persians 
might do with him as they liked. 

To this point events had progressed when Lord Canning was 
called upon to address himself seriously to the consideration of 
the troubled politics of Central Asia. To the new Governor- 
General these complications were a source of no common 
anxiety, for he could see clearly that England was drifting 
into war, and that, however little he might have to do with it 
in its origin and conception, its execution would be entrusted 
to him. There was a bitter flavour about the whole affair that 
was distasteful in the extreme to the Governor-General. “ My 
hope of an accommodation,” he wrote to the President in 
August, “ has almost died out, and I contemplate the prospect 
of the inglorious and costly operations which lie before us with 
more dipgust than I can express.” * He had gone out, as others 
had gone before him, with an avowed and a sincere desire for 
peace ; but warned by their cruel disappointments, he had laid 
fast hold in India of the resolution which he had formed in 
England, and he was not by any adverse or any alluring cir- 
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cmiiotances to be driven or enticod into Tnmceesiarj* war. “ Do 
not,” he ^a^d, “be afraid of mj' being unduly liaFty to punish 
rer.-<ia. TJnIo>.-- the Shah should steam up'the Iluirh', with 
Murray swinging at his yard-arm. J Impe that we shall be able 
ti jteop til- ].-;ice until j-i.nr instructions arrive"" And liu 
was .'.Tixi-ns to avoid, i.ot only aggressive nion'-ures from the 
side I'f Itsdia. but any dijd.imatit entnuglfiiieuTs that might at 
s tme future time he a cause of jiei^dexity to his tbjvernmont. 
Til" politics of Central Asia ho reganled with estrem- aversion. 
UMaunlnring tho fcyful Ics&nns of the Past, lie ib-ermiued 
ni-T. of ]it.s ov.-n free will, to send a single man into Afg.-.uiifctan ; 
and hr- rcsistel the promptings of Ministers at home, when it 
v.-ji= siggesif'l to him somewhat prematurely that M-asoiiablo 
donative? migjit c-nvert Dost Muhammad into an eff«-ctive ally, 
willing and ready to aiijily a blister from the side of Kandahar 
And when, at a later period, instructions came from 
England to snpjily the Amir with arms and inonej-, and Ajisnsi. 
authority was given to the Governor-General to send a 
Eritish Mission to Herat, he shrunli: from acting npon tho latter 
sugge-sfion. “ I do not ]mrpo=e,” ho wrote, “ to nse tho per- 
mis.sicn to send British officers to Herat. We know much too 
littlo t'f thing., there to justify this sleii, which would for 
certain ho full of risk. The place is hard pres>ed by famino as 
well as by the enemy. Our officers could take with them no 
relief imr any promise of it, for wo are not going to march to 
Herat ourselves, and wo cannot afibrd to promise on the faith of 
the Amir’s performances.” 

But^unvrilling ns was Lord Canning to adopt the measures, 
to which reference was made in these letters, ho could not 
maintain this polity* of non-interference in Afghanistan after 
the Home Government had determined npon the declaration of 
war against Persia. The year had scarcely dawned, when such 
an upshot hegau to ho discussed as something of no very remote 
reality, and b-ifore Parliament had broken up and her Majesty's 
Miuistep had dispersed for the autumn, the equipment of an 
ospedition to tho Persian Gulf had been decreed. The orders 
from Home wore that all preparations should he made for the 
despatch of a military and naval e.vpedition from Bombay to 
the Persian Gulf; but that pending the progress of some further 
diplomacies in Europe, whioh might end in concessions, so 


* Lord Canning to Mr. Vernon Smith, April 22, 1856.- ilfA - 
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actual start sliould be made. It was not until tbe end of 
September that Her Majesty’s Government, tbrougb tbe legal 
channel of tbe Secret Committee of tbe Court of Directors of 
tbe East India Company, sent out final instructions for tbe 
sailing of tbe expedition and tbe commencement of tbe war.^ 
On the evening of tbe last day of October, these instructions 
reached the Governor-General in Calcutta, and on tbe following 
morning — day of evil omen, for eighteen years before 
it bad delivered itself of tbe sad Afghan manifesto — 
a jiroclamation of war was issued. On tbe same day 
it was sent to Lord Elpbinstone at Bombay, and tbe General in 
command was charged with instriactions respecting tbe conduct 
of tbe expedition, and ordered straightway to begin, 

Tbe question of tbe command of tbe expedition bad been one 
which Lord Canning by no means found it easy to 
of cotamauT Many names bad been suggested to him, and 

among them that of General AVindbam — “ Windham 
of tbe Eedan” — who bad performed feats of gallantry in tbe 
Crimea, and was ready for bard service in any part of tbe 
world. But Lord Canning, whilst thoroughly appreciating 
AVindbam’s gallant services in tbe field, and knowing well that 
bis appointment would be “popular in England,” saw that 
there were strong reasons against it. “In a mixed force of 
Queen’s and Company’s troops,” be said, “ it is of great import- 
ance that there should be a willing and earnest co'-operation of 
all subordinate officers with tbe Commander, and it is more 
difficult to obtain this for a stranger than for one who is known. 
Tbe Commander should have some acquaintance with tbe 
Indian Ai'my, if be has to lead a large force of it into an un- 
known and difficult country. He should know something of its 
constitution, temper, and details — of what it can and what it 


* The orders were, under date July 22, 1856, that measures were to be 
‘'immediately taken at Bombay for the preparation of an expedition suffi- 
ciently powerful to occupy the island of Karak in the Persian Gulf, and the 
district of Bushir on the mainland ; but the expedition is not to sail until 
further orders shall have been received from this country.” On the 26th of 
September the Secret Committee forwarded to Lord Canninj^ copies of Lord 
Clarendon’s instructions to the British Consuls iu Persia to withdraw from 
that country, and of a letter addressed by his Lordship to the Commissioners 
for the Affairs of India, “ requiring that the expedition, which will have been 
prepared, under instructions of the 22nd of July, shall, as soon as it can be 
completed, proceed to its destination in the Persian Gulf,” 
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o.iuuot do. This would not ho tho caso with Windham, fresh 
Lmdod from England." And it is not to bo doubted tWt ho 
was right. If the forco had been on a lurgor sculo, tho Com- 
iwaudor>iu-Chiof himself might ucrhaiis have been placed at its 
Lo..d ; but Lord Canning, with tho highest possible opinion of 
ticueral Anson’s lino teuipor, of tho assiduity with which ho 
bad addressed himself to tho business of his high office, and tho 
■ibilitr with wliich ho had mastered its dotails, had still somo 
iiiibgiVings ^rith respect to his prejudices, and doubted whothor 
he £ad not formed certain conclusions unjust to the Company’s 
Army. 

On the whole, it was bettor, in any circumstances, that an 
Indian officer should commaud ; and Lord Canning was rcsolulo 
that buoh should bo tho arrangomont. But ho had been some- 
what perplexed at first as to tho choico to bo mndo, and ho hud 
cuu:>ulttid Sir John Lawrence, as tho man of all others who, not 
being by profession a soldier, hud tho finest soldierly instincts 
and tho keenest appreciation of tho essential qualities demanded 
for the commaud of such an expedition. What tho great 
Panjabi administrator said in reply was an utteraiico of good 
sense and good feeling, tho fulness of which, howovor, w'as not 
then as discernible us it now is, viewed by tho light of intor- 
vouiug history. About tho answer to bo given there was no 
doubt; but clearly thero was somo difficult}*. For tho man 
whom of all men in India ho hold to bo best fitted for tho 
work in hand was his own brother, Sir Henry Law- 
rence ; and if he could go, accompanied by Colonel LmmSJo. 
Sydney Cotton, all would bo well. “ Cotton,” ivroto 
Jolm La^^Tcuce to the Govomor-Genoi'al, “ is one of tho best 
officers 1 have seen in India. Ho is a thorough soldier, 
loves his profession, and has considerable administrative talent. 
Of all the officers I have noted, with one exception, Sydney 
Cotton is the best.” But his experiences, groat as they were, 
had not lain in the lino of diplomatic action, and, if it were 
necessary, as Lawrence believed, to unite tho political and the 
militaiy authority in the same person. Cotton, good soldier as 
he was, might clearly lack some of the essential qualifications 
for the double office. So John Lawrence proceeded to say : “ Tho 
man whom I would name for tho command of such an expe- 
dition is my brother Henry. I can assure your lordship that 1 
am not in the slightest degree biased m his favour. He has 
seen a good deal of service, having been in the first Burmese 
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war, in tlie second Afghan war, and in both the Satlaj cam- 
paigns. He is not an officer of much practical Icnowledge, 
except in his own branch (the Artillery), and he is not fond of 
details. But, on the other hand, he has great natural ability, 
immense force of character, is very popular in his service, has 
large political acumen, and much administrative ability. I do 
not think that there is a military man in India who is his equal 
in these points. He is also in possession of his full vigour, 
both of mind and body, and there is not a good soldier of the 
Bengal Army in the Panjab, or perhaps in Upper India, but 
would volunteer to serve under him. With him as the Com- 
mander, and Sydney Cotton as the Second-in-Command, the 
arrangement would be complete. Cotton is master of all tech- 
nical details of every arm of the service, and devotes his entire 
energies and thoughts to the welfare of his soldiers.” 

All this might have been misunderstood ; and a little man, 
in such a case, would perhaps have hesitated to recommend his 
brother ; but John Lawrence knew that the advice was good, 
and that he was incapable of offering it if it had not been. 
“ If I know myself,” he wrote, “ I would revolt against such 
conduct.” But though strong in the conviction that of all men 
living Henry Lawrence was the best suited to the work in 
hand, he was loud in his praise of other good officers, and had 
various plans to recommend, any one of which might have a 
successful issue. If Sydney Cotton were sent in command, it 
would be well to associate with him such an officer as Herbert 
Edwardes, in the character of political adviser. “ But, in such 
matters,” said John Lawrence, “unity in council and action is 
of the highest importance, and a commander who unites the 
military and political functions is most desirable. If jmur 
lordship does not take my brother, and Outram is available, I 
would be inclined to recommend him. I never met this officer ; 
but he has a high reputation.” And John Jacob, as having 
much military ability and considerable political experience, was 
a man not to be overlooked in the account of available capacity 
for such an enterprise. 

But not only in Calcutta and in the Panjab was this question 
of the command of the expedition being considered. It was 
well pondered at Bombay and in England, taking a shape 
eventually to overrule all other decisions. The expedition 
was to sail from Bombay, and all the arrangements for its 
organisation and equipment were proceeding there. Lord 
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Elpliinstone Governor of that rresiiiency Tvent}- years 
1 elurehoLad Ircen Governor of Madras. At that time 
he vra? and not so serious and sedate as some 

}»eople thought the head of a Govtrument oiiglit to be. 

*MVe v’ant a Governor/’ it v.'us said, soinevhat bitterly, and 
th^^y send ns a Guardsman : v/c v’ant a statosinan, and they 
send u*' a dancer," But lie had rij^Mied into v’hat these people 
vaintLd, and novr M-itli a Iiighor son^e of the responsibilities of 
oQice, v'ith a Jreener pleasure in his ^vorlc, and a statesmanlike 
as>idiiity, for whicli th^^ companions of Iiis youtli had nut given 
him credit, he a s^^cond time, adiuinistering the alfairs of 
an Indian Pre^-idn-ncy. and busying himself \vith our (*::ternal 
relations. Tin: Ir^oi to be despatched, in the iirst instance, tv 
tin' Persian Gulf vrerc* mainly Bombny troops, and it seemed 
fitting that tlie cli'Ice of a Commander shuuld be made from 
the Bombay Army. If tinder stress of circumstance the wir 
should aS'Ume more important dimensions, and the military 
force be proportionably extended, another selection might be 
made- But meanvriiile, Elphinstone vas requested to name 
some officer attached to his ovni Presi deucy, in whom the troops 
of all arms would have common confidence. So he named 
General StaPier. n^‘t without a pang of regret that ho could not 
select Colonel Han cod: — Hancock, the AcTjutant-General of the 
Bombay A-.i*my — whom ill-health was driving to England. 
Stalker was tl'e senior of the available officers, so there were no 
heart-burnings from supersession; he had seen much service, 
he was experienced in command, and it was believed that the 
appointment w(Aild be both a popular and a safe one. “ I hear 
favourable accounts of his good sense and temper,’* said Lord 
Canning ; ‘‘ and that is what is wanted for the service before 
him. which will require more of patient and enduring than of 
brilliant qualities.’’ 

So General Stalker was appointed to the command of the 
expedition to the Persian Gulf. But whilst these and 
other an'aiigements were being made in India, in the 
belief that ere long they would be merged into others 
of a more comprehensive character, the question of the chief 
command was being solved in England in a manner hardly 
anticipated by the Governor-General. In the mouth of May 
he had taken leave of Sir James Outram, with, painful mis- 
givings raised in his mind by the sight of the General’s 
shattered frame and feeble bearing. He had suspected that 
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th.e miscliief was far greater tlian Outrara himself acknowledged 
or believed, and thought that years must elapse before he would 
be fit again for active service. And so thought all his friends 
in England. He appeared among them as the wreck only of 
the strong man who had left them a short time before; and 
they grieved to see the too visible signs of weakness and suffer- 
ing which every look and gesture afforded. The summer faded 
into autumn; but there was little change for the better- 
apparent in his outer aspect, when suddenly they were startled 
by the announcement that he was about forthwith to proceed 
to the Persian Gulf and take command of the expedition. 

Nobody knew, nobody knows, how it happened that suddenly, 
in this conjuncture, James Outram shook off the incumbrances 
of disease, rose up from the prostration of the sick-room, and 
stood erect, active, robust before the world with the harness of 
war on his back. It was the autumnal season, when men 
scatter and disperse themselves in strange places, and elude in 
a vagrant life the rumours of the distant world ; so there were 
many friends who, having left him at the summer’s close a 
feeble invalid, were struck with a strange surprise when, 
returned or returning homewards, they were met by the news 
that Outram had gone or was going to Persia to take command 
of the invading force. The wonder soon gaA-e place to delight ; 
for they knew that though he was moved by strong ambitions, 
there was ever within him a sense of duty still stronger, and 
that on no account would he jeopardise the interests of the 
State by taking upon himself responsibilities which he had not 
full assurance in his inmost self of his ample competence to dis- 
charge. And so it was. The sound of the distant strife had 
rekindled all his smouldering energies. There was work to be 
done, and he felt that he could do it. On the pleasant Brighton 
esplanade, sauntering along meditative, or perhaps in the 
stimulating companionship of a stalwart friend and high func- 
tionary, the Chairman of the Court of Directors of the 

Sykes.' India Company, Master of Masters, new hopes 

were wafted upon him with the sea-breezes, and his 
step grew firmer, his carriage more erect, as with strong assur- 
ance of support from Leadenhall-street, he resolved to tender 
his services to her Majesty’s Government for employment in 
Persia with a joint military and diplomatic command. 

This was at the beginning of the last week of October. On 
the 26 th he wrote to Lord Canning that he purposed returning 
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1o Inliaby tte mail of the 20th of December, “ having perfectly 
recrivered from the illness ‘v\'hich drove him home.” And he 
added, “In the supposition that I may be more usefully 
employed vrith the army about to proceed to Persia than neces- 
sary to your lordship in Oudh, -svhere eveiyfching is progressing 
so satisfactorily, I have offered my services to the President (of 
the Board of Control), should it be deemed advisable to entrust 
to me diplomatic powers in conjunction with the military 
command, and I believe that, should your lordship be disposed 
so to employ me, the home authorities would not object. In 
that case your lordship’s commands would meet me at Aden, 
whence I would at once proceed to Bombay,” 

This letter reached’ Calcutta on the 2nd December. By the 
outgoing mail of the 8th, Lord Canning wrote to Outram at 
Aden, rejoicing in his complete recovery, “ on every account, 
public and private,” but questioning the policy of the Persian 
appointment. The expedition, he said, was not likely to 
increase in magnitude ; it was not probable that there would 
be any operations beyond the seaboard during the winter, or 
that any diplomatic action would be taken to call for the 
employment of a high political functionarj^ ; if, indeed, over- 
tures were to be made, they would most probably be addressed 
through some friendly power to London ; there would be little 
scope, therefore, for bis services with the Persian expedition, 
and it would he better, therefore, that he should return to his 
old appointment. “ Oudh is completely tranquil,” wrote Lord 
Canning, “ and generally prospering. Nevertheless, I shall he 
very glad to see you resume your command there.” The fact 
was that the Administeation was by this time plunged into 
such a hopeless condition of internecine strife, that the 
Governor-General could in no way see any outlet of escape 
from the perplexities besetting him except by the removal of 
Chief-Commissioner J ackspn ; and now here was the opportu- 
nily, for which he had been waiting, to accomplish this end in 
an easy natural manner, without any official scandal, or the 
infliction of any personal pain. 

But it was not to he so accomplished. Before the end of 
November tbe question of Outram’s command of tbe Persian 


* So full v’as Outram at this time of the thought of his departure in 
December, and so eager for the advent of the happy day of release, that he 
dated this letter “ December instead of October. 
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expedition Had been fully discussed in the English Cabinet. 
Downing-street had laid fast hold of the idea, and pronounced 
its full satisfaction with it. Her Majesty the Queen had 
stamped the commission with the seal of her approbation, and 
the public voice, with one accord, had proclaimed that a good 
thing had been done, and that the right man would soon be 
in the right place. That it was thus virtually settled, past 
recall, went out under the President’s hand by the mail of the 
26 th of November, and greeted Lord Canning -^vith the new 
year. In oflicial language, however, of Court of Directors, or 
Secret Committee thereof, it took the shape not of an announce- 
ment of a thing done, but of a recommendation that it should 
be done; for it was substantially an interference with the 
prerogative of the Governor-General, and was to be softened 
dovm so as in no vdse to give offence. But Lord Canning was 
not a man, in such a case, to raise a question of privilege, or, 
assured that it was, actually or presumedly, for the official good, 
to shoot out anj* porcupine-quills from his wounded official 
dignity. He took the interference in good part ; thanked the 
Chairman for the delicacy with which it had been communi- 
cated, and promised to give Outram his best support. He had 
doubted, he said, whether Outram’s health and strength would 
be sufficient to bear the burdens that would be imposed upon 
him. “But the Queen’s Government,” he continued, “and the 
Secret Committee have seen him in recovered health, and if 
they are satisfied that he is in a condition to undertake the 
labour and trial of such a command, without risk to the interest 
confided to him, I have no objection to make, nor any wish to 
shake myself clear of responsibility.” And then, with a refer- 
ence to a memorandum on the future conduct of the campaign 
which Outram had drawn up in England, the Governor-General 
added, “ It is a pleasure to me to declare that I have been 
greatly struck by all that has proceeded from General Outram 
in regard to future operations in Persia. I think his plans 
excellent, imudent for the present, and capable of easy expan- 
sion hereafter, and the means which he proposes for carrying 
them oiit for the most part well suited. For everything that I 
have yet heard of his proposals he shall have my cordial support.” 

Whilst the first division of the expeditionaiy force under 
Stalker wascommencing operations with goodsucoess 
Centrai-ABian in the Persian Gulf, the new year found Outram at 
Policy. Bombay superintending the despatch of the second. 
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But it was not only by these movements from the sea-board 
that an impression was now to be made on the fears of 
the Ooni-t of Teberan. Diplomacy was to do its work in the 
country which lay between India and Persia. Eeluctant as 
he had been, in the earlier part of the year, to commit 
himself to any decided course of Central-Asian policy, Lord 
Canning now began to discern more clearly the benefits that 
might arise from a friendly alliance with the Amu’ of Kabul. 
There was no longer any chance of a pacific solution of our 
difficulties. War had been proclaimed. Herat had fallen. 
Dost Muhammad bad put forth plentiful indications of a strong 
desire for an English alliance ; and the English Government at 
home appeared to be not unwilling to meet his wishes. That 
some action must now be taken in that direction was certain. 
Already had arms and money been sent into Afghanistan ; but 
with no specific undertaking on the one side or the other, and 
it appeared desirable to put the matter now upon a more secure 
and a more dignified footing than that of temporary shifts and 
expedients. But there were great diversities of opinion as to 
the shape which should be taken by British action in the 
Afghan countries. Lord Canning had always had at least one 
clear conception about the matter; that it was better to do 
little than to do much, and vdse not to do that little a day 
sooner than was needed. The terrible lessons which had been 
burnt into ns fifteen years before had lost none of their signi- 
ficance. The warning voice was still sounding in our ears ; the 
saving hand was still beckoning us away from those gloomy 
passes. It could never again enter into our imaginations to 
conceive the idea of turning back the tide of Eusso-Persian 
invasion by making war against the national will and the 
substantive Government of the Afghans. But the monitions of 
the Past did not stop there. They cautioned us against ever 
sending a single British regiment across the Afghan frontier. 
Neither the Princes nor the People of Afghanistan were to be 
trusted, if the memories of their wrongs were to be reawakened 
within them by the presence of that which ha(^done them such 
grievous harm. So, although among the schemes which were 
discussed, and in some military quarters advocated, was 'the 
project of an auxiliary British force, acting in close alliance 
with the Afghans, it was never for a moment seriously enter- 
tained in the OounoE Chamber. But to assail Persia in some 
measure from that side, whilst we were operating upon the sea- 
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board ; to recover Herat, and, at tbe same time, to occupy some 
of tbe littoral provinces of tbe Persian Empire ; was doiibtless 
to put enormous pressure upon tbe Sbab, to bold bim, as it 
were, in a vice, helpless and agonised, and to extort from bim 
all tbat we might want. This, peradventure, might be done, 
by continuing to send British bayonets into Afghanistan, but 
without, as of old, British valour to wield them ; so many 
thousands of stands of arms, not so many thousands of soldiers ; 
and British money, lahhs upon lakhs, but no British hands to 
dispense it. In a word, if we could manage successfully to 
subsidise Dost Muhammad, and hold him, by the bonds of self- 
interest, to a friendly covenant, whereby whilst aiding us he 
would aid himself, we might bring the war much more rapidly 
to a conclusion than if no such alliance were formed. 

But there were strong doubts of the good faith of Dost 
Muhammad. The wily old Amir, it was said, was 
jiuh^mmad "^^iting upon the shore of circumstance, willing to 
sail in the same boat with us, if tide and stream 
should be in our favour and a fair wind setting in for success. 
For some time there had been going on between the Governor- 
General of India and the Ruler of Kabul certain passages of 
diplomatic coquetry, which had resulted rather in a promise of 
a close alliance, a kind of indefinite betrothal, than in the 
actual accomplishment of the fact. We had condoned the 
offence committed by the Amir at the close of the last war in 
the Panjab, when be had sent some of his best troops, in tlie 
uniforms of our own slaughtered soldiers, to aid the Sikhs in their 
efforts to expel us; and whilst Dalhousie was still the ruler of 
India, an engagement of general amity had been nego- 
Marchso, tiated by John Lawrence on the one side, and Haidar 
Khan on the other, between the English and the 
Afghans. It was probably intended, with a forecast of the com- 
ing rupture with Persia, that this should in time be expanded 
into a more definite treaty with Dost Muhammad ; and more 
than two years before the occasion actually arose, the subsidising 
of the Amir loomed in the distance.* It was an old idea. Mr. 

It was talked of, indeed, before the compact of 1855, but did not form a 
part of it. In 1854 (June 19), Sir Henry Lawrence wrote to the author : “ I 
fancy that we shall have some sort of Treaty with Dost Muhammad, unless 
Lord Dalhousie overreach himself by too great anxiety and by agreeing to 
pay him a subsidy. If Persia attack Afghanistan the help we should give 
the latter should be by attacking Persia from the Gulf. We should not send 
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Henry Ellis liad entertained it; Sir John M'Neill had enter- 
tained it;^ and if Lord Anchland’s Secretaries had allo'?ved 
him to entertain it, it is probable that the events of which I am 
about to write would never have afforded me a subject of 
History. In an hour of miserable infatuation, we had played 
the perilous game of King-making, and had forced an unpopular 
pageant upon a reluctant people. Xow, after bitter experience, 
we were reverting to the first conception of our dipl matists ; 
but mild as comparatively the interference was, it was held by 
some great authorities to be wiser to leave Afghanistau and the 
Afghans altogether alone. In spite of the present benefit to 
be derived from appljung in that quaider a blibter ti« the side 
of Persia, it might be better to suffer the old Amir t(^ make the 
most of the crisis after his own fashion. He would not fight our 
battles for us without substantial help ; but he might fight his 
own, and there could be no time, for the extension of his 
dominion to Herat, so opportune as that which saw Persia 
entangled in a war vrith England. But Lost Muhammad had 
too clear a knowledge of the English, and Afghan cupidity was 
too strong vdthin him, to suffer this gratiiitous co operation. 
He knew that, if he waited, we should purchase his aid ; so he 
magnified the difficulties of the march to Herat, talked of the 
deficiency of his resources, and othervdse pretended that he 
lacked strength for a successful enterprise without continuous 
pecuniary aid from the English. Whether, having received 
such assistance from us, he would render effectual service in 
return for it. seemed to some of f)ur Indian statesmen extremely 
doubtful, for there was the lowest possible estimate in their 
minds of Afghan truth and Afghan honour. There was the 
fear that the old Amir would set an extravagant price on his 
services, and that by disappointing his expectations, if not 
scouting his pretensions, we might inopportunely excite his 

a rupee or a man into Afghanistan. should express readiness to forgive 
and forget, to cry quits in Afghan matters, and pledge ourselves to live as 
good neighbours 'in future ; but there ought to be no interference beyond the 
passes, and no backing of one party or another,*' 

* One passage in Sir John M-Neills early correspondence I cannot help 
quoting. There is rare prescience in it: “ Dost Muhammad Khan, with a 
little aid from us, could be put in possession of both Kandahar and Herat. I 
anxiously hope that aid will not be withheld. A loan of money would pro- 
bably enable him to do this, and would give us n great hold upon him 

Until Dost Muhammad or some other Afghan shall have got both Kandahar 
and Herat into his hands, our position here must ccmtinue to be a false one.” 
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animopitios against ns. Some, indeed, thonglit that he loohed 
eagerly to the conjnncture as one that might help him to 
realise his old day-dre.'im, the recoverj' of Peshawar. There 
was, ill tiaith, no lack of sagacity in these anticipations; but, 
perhaps, at the bottom of them there lay too deep a distrust of 
the personal character of the Amir. He had, in all candour it 
7nust bo admitted, too ranch reason to doxibt the good faith of 
the English. lie could fathom the depths of our selfishness as 
well as we could fathom the depths of his guile. In truth, 
there were causes of mutual suspicion ; and little good was 
likely to come from the distant fencing of diplomatic corres- 
jioiulence. So at last it was resolved to test the sincerity of 
the Amir by inviting him to a conference on the frontier. 

At that ' time, Herbert Edwardes, ho of whose glorious 
youthful impulses I have spoken in the first chap- 
Wnar'i^- Commissioner of Peshawar. 

jjp gi-o-\vn, by good-service brevet, rather than 
by the slow process of regimental promotion, from Lieutenant 
to Lieutenant-Colonel. His career had boon a pro.sporous one, 
and its prosperity was well deserved. The great reputation 
which ho had gained as an ambitious subaltern, _ brought 
down upon him at one time a shower of small jealousies 
and detractions. Ho had been feasted and_ flattered in Eng- 
land, and there were some who, doubtless with a certain self- 
consciousness of what would be likely to flow fi-om such 
adulations, said that his head was turned, and that ho had 
boon overrated. But one, the noble helpmate of a truly noble 
man, wrote to me at this time, as one, however, not 
iionorii doubting, for I had like faith, that Herbert Edwardes 
Lawr.iico. Nature’s true nobility, and that surely I 

should live to know it. It was right. Under the Lawrences, 
Henry and John, both of whom he dearly loved, he grew to bo 
one of the main pillars of the Panjabi Administration; and 
now ho was in charge of that part of the old dominions of 
Ranjit Singh which laj’- beyond the Indus ; the Proconsulate of 
Peshawar. ° Phmted thus upon the frontier of Afghanistan, it 
was one of his special duties to watch the progress of events in 
that country, and duly to report upon them to the higher 
authorities. Of direct diplomatic action there had been little 
or none ; but no one know what a day might produce, and it 
was ever therefore among the responsibilities of the Peshawar 
Commissioner to bo well versed in the politics of Kabul, and 
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prepared, in any conjunctnro, to counsel the course to ho taken 
b}" the British Government. 

For some time there had been much to ohserve and much to 
report, and nowa conjuncture had arisen, wliicli sceim-d to require 
from us that v'o should act. Persia v^as doin^ all that could 
ho done to enlist the sympathies of Central Asia <»n her side, 
even in the far-ofi* regions of Bokhara and Kokhand, by ^ending 
abroad, ns a proof of the clangers of English fri»*iidslup, copies 
of the pro-Christian Firman of the Sultan, vdnch had been 
issued at the close of the Bussian war. It was fortnnaT**, 
Ihcrcforo, that at this time the political animosities of tho 
Afghans were strongly excited against the Persians, for, per- 
haps, under such pressure, the chronic sectarian jealousies 
which kept the two nations apart might for a wliib* have been 
merged in a common religious hatred of the Faringhis. A 
vciy little done, or left undone on our part, to oiVend the obi 
Amir, might have lost to us for ever the only serviceabb* 
Muhammadan alliance that could have availed us in stich a 
crisis. To no man was the value of this alliance so ajiparent 
as to Herbert Edwardes ; no man pressed its importance so 
earnestly upon the Govemor-General. lie believed that Dost 
Muhammad would respond with pleasure to an invitation to 
meet on the frontier of the two States a representative of tho 
British Government, and to dismiss the terms of a friendly 
alliance; and ho recoramended that this invitation should be 
sent to him. Koluctant as Lord Canning had been in the 
earlier part of the year to commit liiinself to anj’’ decided course 
of Afghan policy, lie now before the close of it, in tho altered 
circumstances that had arisen, yielded to this suggestion, and 
afterwards, with that frankness which sat so becomingly upon 
him, gracefullj^ aclcnowledged its wisdom, and thanked the 
suggester. 

So Dost Muhammad was invited to a conference at Peshawar. 
Ho was, if 'willing to meet the repiresentatives of tho British 
Government, to discuss personally Avith them tho terms of tho 
alliance. Either Sir John Lawrence, accompanied hy Colonel 
EdAvardes, or Colonel EdAvardes alone, as might bo determined 
betAveen them, was to meet the old Amir on tho frontier, to- 
feel his pulse, and to prescribe accordingly. It Avould haAx* 
been a great opportunity for the younger man ; but BdAvardes, 
to whom the decision was loft by LaAATrence, for ever giving 
the lie to all that had been charged against him on the score of ' 
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vanity and self-assertion, strongly urged that the Mission 
should ho headed by his beloved Chief. Lawrence, much doubt 
ing, however, whether the Amir would come, and little expect- 
ing a successful issue if he should come, lauded the magnanimity 
of his more sanguine friend, and prepared himself with all thp 
earnestness of his nature to prove the groundlessness of his own 
anticipations of failure. 

They weie groundless. The Amir accepted the invitation, 
marched down with two of his sons, some of his chosen coun- 
sellers, and a body of picked troops, to the frontier ; 

1857 ^ ’ the first daj’^ of the new year received in the 

Khaibar Pass the first visit of the British Commis- 
moners. It was with no common interest that Lawrence, 
Edwardes, Sydney Cotton, and the other English officers who 
accompanied them, looked into the face of the old Amir, 
whose white beard and venei'able asjject had, fifteen years 
before, been so familiar to the eyes of the dw^ellers in Cal- 
cutta, and who in his fallen fortunes, half prisoner and half 
guest, had been a not unworthy object of our sympathies. 
When,_ nearly half a century before, the representatives of 
the British Government had been received almost on the same 
spot by Shah Sujah, they had found the Kabul ruler arrayed 
in gorgeous aj)parel, his whole person a blaze of jewellery, 
with the Koh-i-mir outshining it all; but the English gentle- 
men now saw before them only a hale old man, very simply 
attired in a garment of the coarse camel-hair of the country. 
They found him full of energy, full of sagacity; courteous 
and friendly in his outer manner ; glad to welcome them to 
his camp. It was only a visit of ceremony ; repaid, two days 
later, by the Amir, who was received in the grand English 
style near Peshawar. Our troops formed a street more than 
a mile long, and after the Durbar marched past the ATni-r 
and his host in review order. .More than seven thousand 
British fighting-men were assembled there, and among them 
were three complete European regiments, ^vhose steady dis- 
cipline and solidity, and fine soldierly bearing, made a strong 
impression on the minds of the Afghan visitors, from the aged 
Amir himself to the youngest trooper of his escort. 

The formal interviews thus accomplished, the serious business 
of the conference commenced on the 5th of Januaiy. The Amir 
had pitched his Camp at Jamrud, and there Lawrence and 
Edwardes visited him, accompanied by Major Lumsden of the 
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-Guides, Dost Muhammad, his sons standing behind him, and a 
fe^v chosen Sirdars on his left, opened the disouBsions \vi(h a 
long exposition of the recent struggles in Herat, and of the 
policy i^dncli lie had himself pursued. Ho had entertained no 
schemes of conquest; cmhrncing that princi]»!i]ity. TIic* move- 
ments ^vliic-h the Persian.s liad thus ]iretoiuled to iuterj»ret n'ero 
directed only t(nvards Kandahar. Ihit he fratikly avowed his 
eager longing to recover Herat; and, ]>loase God and the 
English, he v.^ould take it from tlie Persians. ?Dweariiig hy 
Allah and the Prophet tliat, from that time, ho would l*e our 
friend, lot nil tlie world ho against him, ho declared, ns his 
onthnsiasin Icindlod, that lot the English l3Ut malco a diversit)n 
in the Persian Gulf and Mip]dy him witli monoy and with arms, 
he would mine tlie walls ot Herat, blow up tho towers, and take 
the place at the point of tho sword ; or raise sticli a tlainc in tho 
surrounding countiy as fairly to hum tho Persians otit of it. 
The Turkomans and the Ushegs would rise at his bidding, niicl 
Join against a common foe. 

From that distant -frontier post, on tho very outxskirls of our 
emj)iro, the telogiaphic wires ran right up to tlio vice-regal 
capital, and tlie Governor-General and the Oliief Commissioner 
%vore corres]}onding by tlio “ lightning post” between Calcutt-a 
and Peshawar. So it happened tliat whilst Jolni Lawrence 
and Dost 2\Iuhamnmd were in conference, a horseman galloped 
up with a inossa^o from Ibo former, despatched on tlio pre- 
ceding day. In it Lord Canning told Lawrence that a re- 
inforcement of five thousand men would ho sent ns quickly as 
possible to tho Persian Gulf; and that amongst tho conditions 
of Pence witli Persia would he a stipulation that she should 
withdraw her troops from Herat, and renounce for over her 
pretensions to intorforo with Afghanistan. Tlio significant 
words, “Ton inaj* make use of this,” wore included in tho 
message. But the time had not then come for tho host uso to 
ho made of it; so John Lawrence, reserving tho rest for more 
opportune disclosure, announced onty that tho reinforcomonts 
wore about to bo despatched to tho Gulf. It was his design, at 
that iii*6t meeting, to elicit tho views and intentions of tho 
Amir rather than "to disclose those of his own Governmout,'^ 

• This course, though douhtlcES tho ono that would Imvo Biiggestcd itself 
to John Lawrenco’e unaided judgment, was expressly dictated by Lord Can- 
ning, who had written on the 2nd of December to tho Chief CommisBioner 
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So, maldngnopromiBes of any kind, he indicated the difficulties 
that seemed to lie in the way of the Afghan ruler, and asked 
for a recital of the means and resources, h^}’ which they were to 
he overcome, already at his disposal, and the extent of the aid 
which lie would require from the English, But this was too 
momentous a question to he answered, without much thought 
and calculation ; so the Amir, seeking time for deliberation, said 
that he would unfold his views fully at the next meeting ; and 
BO the conference broke up for the day. 

On the 7th,- Dost Muhammad, attended by a few chosen 
counsellors, visited the British Camp, and the 
conferences were renewed in the Chief Com- 
missioner’s tent. Pursuing the old process of 
drawing-out, John Lawrence, at the outset, reminded the Amir 
of his promise to state fully his views and intentions ; but it 
required some resolution and perseverance to keep the old 
Afghan to this point, and it was not without difficulty that the 
promised revelation w^as extorted from him. At last he 
explained that, owing to the state of the season, he could not 
commence his march on Herat until after the expiration of a 
period of two months ; grass and young grain would then be 
springing up, and -with the aid of some not very elaborate 
commissariat arrangements, he wmuld be able to find provisions 
for his troops; that he proposed to march one column from 
Balldi and another from Kandahar, The muster-roll of his 
troops showed some thirty-five thousand men and sixty guns. 
These, he said, should be raised to fifty thousand men with a 
hundred guns ; four-fifths of the men and nearly the whole of 
the guns should, he said, be moved upon Herat. “ But,” he 
added, “ if you say take more troops, I will take more ; if you say 
less will suffice, I wall take less. I have given you my own 
opinion, but you Sahibs know Persia best.” But when pressed 
for a statement of the amount of aid he would require, he said 
that on the morrow morning his son, Azim Jah, wmuld wait upon 
the English gentlemen with all the required information in a 
digested form, in order that they might judge for themselves. 


saying, “ It is not certain that our object will continue the same as the Amir’s ; 
neither is it certain to what extent tlie Amir can contribute towards it, even 
whilst it continues the same. For these reasons it is necessary first- that we 
should know what he can do ; and next, that we should come to a clear under- 
standing as to the conditions upon which he shall receive aid in doing it. The 
meeting ought to clear up the first point at once.” — MS. Cojrespondence. 
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Sp tho conference broke up ; and on the follou-ing day tlm 
Amir’s sons, accomjianicd by a few of liia ministe^, waited 
upon Jolin Lawrence, and Ipid before him a detailed statement 
of the Finance.^ of Afghanistan, and of tho militarv resources 
of tho empire, together with an estimate of tho iiid that would 
bo required from the English to enable tho .Afghans to drive 
tho Persians out of Herat, and to hold their own against all 
comer.s. The aid that was thus sought amounted in money to 
sixty-four laklis of rupees a year whilst the war lasted, anti in 
munitions to more than fifty guns, eight thousand stands of 
small arms, and ammunition at discretion. It was more than 
tho English Government were likely to bo willing to give, but 
not more than appeared really to be wanted. 'I’he largeness of 
tho demand, however, suggested tho idea of a less extensive 
enterprise ; and so Lawrence asked what would bo required to 
enable the Afghans, abandoning all aggressive movements, to 
hold their own, without danger of oncroaclimonts from tho 
westward. Tho question was not a welcome one. Tho Afghans 
wero liot fop an advance on Herat. If they were to sit dorni 
w'ithin their own dominions, the Persian's would nssurodl3' 
occupy Farah. It was for tho English, of course, to decide 
upon the course to bo pur.suod, but it was more in accordance 
with the geniiis and temper of the Afghans to take vigorous 
action in advance. Still, however, John Lawronco pressed for 
a statement of the requirements of tho Afghans if a strictly 
defensive policj' were maintained. Tho Sirdars could give no 
answer without consulting tho Amir, so tho conference broke 
up and next day they returned with tho statement that, in 
addition to what had alread}’ been supplied, four thousand 
muskets would bo required, and monoj' to pay eight thousand 
regular troops; one-half to bo employed in tho Kandahar 
countrjq and tho other half in Balkh. But still the^' wore 
eager for tho larger ontorpriso ; and one of thorn whispered to 
Edwardes that tho enmity between tho Afghans and tho 
Persians was not merelj- an affair of this world, for that Shiahs 
and Sunis must always hate each other in tho world to come. 
There was nothing more now to bo said. The Afghans, on 
their part, had made known their wishes ; and all tho English 
gentlemen could say in reply was, that they wmuld at once 
communicate with their Government. 

So tho telegraphic wires wore again sot in motion, and tho 
substance of what had passed at the two last meetings -was 
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communicated to tlie G-ovomor-Genoral at Calcutta, Then 
there was doubt in the Council Chamber, Would it bo better 
to await detailed reports from Peshawar by post, or at once to 
send telegraphic instnictions to Sir John Lawence? The 
former cour.se was determined upon, and a message to that 
effect desjiatched to Peshawar. Lawrence had sent in detailed 
reports of the meetings, and had added to the last an ex- 
pression of his own views as to what should be done. He 
recommended that assistance on the larger scale, for the siege 
of Herat, shoiffd not be given to Dost Muhammad, but that wo 
should give him the four thousand muskets that he required, 
and an annual subsidy of twelve lakhs of rupees, so long as 
England and Persia might bo at war mth each other. But it 
did not seem to him to be wise to await the slow process of 
coiTes])ondonc6 by letter. The Amir was eager to depart; and 
some time must be necessarily occupied in the negotiation of a 
formal agreement. So Lauwence telegraphed the substance of his 
recommendation to Calcutta, urged that nothing would be gained 
by awaiting his more detailed reports, and asked permission to 
communicate to the Amir the proposal which he thought it 
best to make. To this a message was promptly returned, 
saying : “ You may tell the Amir that the terms are agreed to. 
Four thousand stand of arms and twelve lakhs a year, whilst 
England is at war with Persia, You will proceed to arrange 
the articles of agreement and report them by telegraph.” 

This' message was despatched on the 13th of January. On 
the following morning Lawrence and Edwardes proceeded to 
Dost Muhammad’s camp, and unfolded to him the views and 
intentions of the British Government. With less appearance 
of disappointment than had been expected, the Amir assented 
to the abandonment of the expedition to Herat, and accepted 
the modified proposal of the English. But the despatch of a 
party of British officers to Kabul, which \\-as to form part of 
the agreement, appeared to be distasteful to him. When active 
offensive warfare against Persia had been contemplated, he 
cherished the thought of their presence with his troops ; but 
now the state of affairs was altered. The point, however, was 
one not to be yielded. If the British were to give the subsidy, 
they were entitled to see it rightly appropriated. Then the Ann'r 
lowered his tone, and said that he was ready to do what was 
expedient ; and finally he agreed to all that was jU’ojDOsed. But 
next day, when his son, Azim Khan, accompanied by other 
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cljiofs, viFitod, nccordinf; to a;:rceinoiit, tlio English Coin- 
inissionorF. to softlo tho prccisT tonnP of agrooincnt. tho question 
of tlio Mission t(i Kalnil ^vas mopencfl. It was nr^cal that tlio 
a]q>earanco of P>ritisli oflleers at tho Afglian caj)ital miirht 
conqiroiniso tlie Amir eitlior with liis own people or witli liia 
Engl is] I friend'^, 'rin^ro would Iv* danger in tlieir j'atli at 
Kalml ; hut at Kandahar, threatened hy the Persians, their 
pre^^eiico would be b-etter tinderstood, and they mic:ht abide in 
]^errect Focurity. Nearly fifteen years had j)nssed sineo our 
retributive Army had its marl: iq^on the Afghan capital; 
but still tho liatr(‘d which our usurpaticui had engenderfal was 
fn-h in tlie minds of tin* ]ieo]de, and Dost ]\Iuhainmad hnew 
tliat there wer»' tho.-e in Kabul whom lie could not tru^'t within 
n aeii of an Englisli throat. It was a sad tlmught; and 
Lawrence could not but asl: how the alliance hetwt*en the two 
nations could over strike deep root wlion in one cmintry sneh 
snsju’cions and animosities vrerc never sn Herod to sleep. Wliat 
(lie English wanted wa‘'' not a temjiorary alliance dictated hy 
an emorgoncy (»f self-interest, hnt an enduring friendship hase<I 
upon mntnal confnh'm’e nnd respt-ct. Put Dost I\Iuhammad knew 
tlio Afghans well, and little wisdom would there have been in 
disregarding a warning which everv’ Englishman’s heart must 
have told him was an utterance of tho voice of truth. So it 
was resolved that, althougli wo Bhouhl claim, and duly record, 
our right to send Briti.sh officors to Kabul, as to other parts of 
Afghanistan, yet that practically the Mission should, in tho 
first instance, ]>rocced only to Kandfiliar. It was bettor than 
that our ofiicors should bo snniggh'd into tho capital, sur- 
rounded by the Amir’s troops, virtually prisoners under tho 
name of protected guests. Tliere was, at all events, some 
definite meaning in their proceeding to tho more western city, 
for it was a better point from wliicli to observe tho movements 
of tlie Persians. But what route were tliey to take? It was 
the Amir’s wish that the i\Iission should proceed hy way of tho 
Bolan Pass ; but this, although tho route hy wliicIi Shah Sujah 
and tho Army of the Indus liad marched into Afghanistan, was 
said to be entering the country by a back door. It was, 
therefore, finally determined that the Mis 4011 should proceed 
by avay of the Paiwar Pass,'*' an unexplored road to Kandahar; 

* It ^vns dcLMiictl advbahh' tluit llio Mission fllmnld journey to Kniula- 
luir by the route of tho Puiwiir Pui-.s n road tlmt had never heforo been 
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and tliat Major Heniy Lninsden, of the Guide corps, an officer 
of great courage and capacity, versed in the politics of Afghan- 
istan, who had been marked from the first for the conduct of 
this enterprise, should he placed at its head. His brother. 
Lieutenant Peter Lumsden, was to accompany him, and Mr. 
Henry Bellew was selected to take medical charge of the 
Mission ; a post of more importance than it appears to he in an 
oflBcial gazette, for in such diplomacies as these the Medicine- 
chest and the Lancet are often more serviceable than the 
Portfolio and the Pen. 

On the 26 t’h of January, the Articles of Agreement, having 
by the aid of the telegraph been approved by the Government 
at Calcutta, were ready for seal and signature; and a meeting 
for the conclusion of the compact was held in Dost Muhammad’s 
tent. In attendance on the Amir were his son Azim Khan and 
several of his chief counsellors, whilst Lawrence, Edwardes, 
and Lumsden appeared on behalf of the English. Written in 
Persian and in English, the Articles of Agreement were read 
aloud in Durbar. By these the Amir engaged to maintain a 
force of eighteen thousand men ; to allow British officers to be 
stationed at Kabul, Kandahar, or Balkh, or wherever Afghan 
troops might be posted ; to receive a Wakil at Kabul, and to 
send one to Calcutta ; and to communicate to the Government 
of India any overtures that he might receive from Persia and 
from the Allies of Persia during the war. On their part, the 
English undertook, during the continuance of hobtilities, to 
pay to the Amir a monthly subsidy of a lakh of rupees, to send 
him four thousand stands of arms, and, as if the wrong done 
had been all against us, to forget and forgive the past. It was 
explained that the British officers would in the first instance 
proceed to Kandahar ; and with this assurance the Amir was 
satisfied. So the Articles of Agreement were signed and sealed. 
Then came some discussion and some interchange of compli- 
ments. A message from the Governor-General had been received 
by telegraph, desiring Sir John Lawrence to express to Dost 
Muhammad “ the satisfaction which he had derived from his 


traversed by Europeans, and was conseq^uently unknown ground, and full of 
interest to* the British in a military point of view, as being one of the 
approaches by which an invading force from the West might enter and attack 
their Indian Empire.” — Bellew's Journal of a Polilical Mission to Afghanistan 
in 1857. 
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frank dealing;, and from the clear nnderstandinj^ on '^vliich 
aifairs had ht en jduced,” to|^etlior witli tlie best wishes for his 
health and long; life, and "a word of rc^t^rut that lie liad not 
himself hcen aide to meet the Amii% The message was now 
dtdivered and received with maiiifost gratiiication. It would 
have delighted him, he said, to meet Lord CauTiing, hut he 
could not expect his Lordsliip to take so long a journey to see 
him. He had known twi) (lOvernor-Gonerals, Lord Auckland 
and Lord Klleiihu rough, who liud heeu kind to him in old times ; 
he reinemhered alsfi with gratitude the kindness ol two other 
English gentlemen, Mr. Wilherhirce liird and Mr. Thohy 
Piinsep/ wlio liad jiaid him mneli attention in ( alcutta. 
“And now,” ho said, in conchision, “ I have made an alliance 
with the Britisli Government, and come what may, 1 will keep 
it till death.” And the promise thus given was never broken. 
He was true to the English alliance to the last. 

On the following day a Ihirhar was Iield in the Camp of the 
British Com mh^si oner, and the chief ofiieers of the 
Amir’s suite attended to take their leave of the 
English gentlemen. Dost i\Iuliammad had ex- 
cused himself on the plea of age and infinniU". The visit to 
Peshawar, with its attendant anxieties and oxcitemonts, had 
visibly affected the Amir’s health. The halo old man, wlio, 
three or four weeks before, had spent hours in the saddle, and 
seemed to be full of health and ene^g3^ had lost much of his 
bodily vigour and his elasticity of spirit. A sharp attack of gout 
had prostrated him; and he seemed to ho growing impatient 
under his protracted detention in Camp. So the conclusion of 
the Terms of Agreomont w^as a manifest relief to him ; and it 
w'as with no common satisfaction that, on the day following tlio 
Farew’ell Durhar, ho sot his face tow’ards Jahthlhud, carrying 
with him, in bills on Kabul, a lakh of rupees and sonio costly 
presents from the British Government. f 

Kor was the gratification oxpcriouced at this time confined to 
the Amir’s camp. Law^rence and Edw’ardes wmro w'oll pleased 


* Then TOcmbors of tho Supremo Council of Indin. 

t The only present nindo by tho Afghan ruler to his nllica consisted of n 
batch of w’rctched horses, all of which, John Lawrenco wrote, were spavined 
or worn out. The whole were sold for not more tiinn 100/. Perhaps Dost 
Muhammad, remembcrhig the “ pins and needles” brought by Burnes, which 
had caused ho much disappointment some twenty years before nt Kahiil, did 
not expect, on this occasion, to be the recipient of anything more valuable. 
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to tliinlc that aU had gone off so smoothly ; that the friendship 
of the Afghans had been secured at no very extravagant cost ; 
and that, on the whole, although Dost Muhammad had not 
obtained all that he had asked, he had taken his departure 
tolerably well satisfied with the favourable issue of the meeting. 
Lord Canning, too, was more than well satisfied with the 
manner in which the negotiations had been conducted, and 
with the apparent result. He was not one stinting in free out- 
spoken expressions of praise and gratitude to those who did 
good seivice to his Government; and, both in public and 
private letters^ he cordially thanked the Commissioners, even 
before their work was done, for the admirable judgment and 
good tact which they had displayed at the conferences ; giving 
an especial word of thanks to Edwardes as the original suggester 
of the meeting,^ and, it might have been added, the originator 
of the new policy which had more recently been observed 
towards the Afghans. To Major Lumsden he wrote, at the 
same time, a letter of kindly encouragement and good advice, 
cordially approving the selection, “not only from his trust in 
Sir John Lawi-ence’s judgment on such matters, but from every- 
thing that the Governor-General had been able to hear of 
Lumsden from those who knew him.” He knew the power of 
such words; as a statesman he felt assured that they would 
bear good fruit ; but as a man he uttered them from the kind- 
ness of his heart. 

So Dost Muhammad set his face towards Kabul, and Sir John 
Lawrence, after a month of administrative journeying about 
the province, returned to Labor. It need be no subject of 
surprise if the latter, as he went about his work, thinking of 
all that had been done at Peshawar, sometimes asked himself, 
What good ? and wished that the monthly lakh of rupees to be 


“I must ask you,” wrote Lord Canning to Colonel Edwardes on the 19th 
January, “ to accept my best thanks for the part you have taken in the recent 
negotiations, and for their satisfactory issue. I feel the more bound to do tliis, 
because the first suggestion of* a meeting came from you; and so far as I can 
judge from the reports as yet received, and from the tone of the discussion 
shown in them, I believe that the suggestion has proved a very wise and use- 
ful one. It would be a good tiling if all diplomatic conferences were con- 
ducted so satisfactorily, and set forth as lucidly as these have been.” All 
this was well deserved ; for the policy was emphatically Edwardes’s policy ; 
he had been the first to recommend, in Lord Dalhousie’s time, that wo should 
try the effect of trusting the Afghans, and his recommendations had resulted 
in the general compact of 1855. 
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exponcled on tlxe Afghan Army were available for the improve- 
ment of the province under his charge ; for he had never lilted 
the project from the beginning. He had no faith in Dost 
Muhammad, He had detected him in at least one palpable 
falsehood, and the detection had excited in the Amir no sense 
of shame, but rather a feeling of admiration at the clever in- 
credulity of the Faringhis. The expulsion of the Persians from 
Herat, or even the raising of the Turkoman tribes, was, in 
La'wrenco’s opinion, so far beyond the power of the Amir, that 
he believed, on the other hand, that the Persians would have 
little difficulty in seizing Kandahar. This belief in the weak- 
ness of Dost Muhammad was based upon a somewhat exaggerated 
estimate of the disunion among the chief people of the country. 
But even if the Amir had the power, Lawi ence could not believe 
that he had the will to serve the British; and he doubted, 
therefore, whether the subsidy would produce any tangible 
results. As to the q[uestion of the future of Herat, it had 
never even approached a solution. Dost Muhammad had been 
assured that the evacuation of the place by the Persians would 
be an essential condition of peace ; but he had not been able 
to offer, without manifest doubt and hesitation, any suggestion 
as to the best means of providing for its future government. 
In truth, there was a lack of available capacity in the direction 
in which it was most natural that we should look for a new ruler. 
When the Amir was asked if there was any member of Tar Mu- 
hammad’s family to whom the government could be entrusted, he 
replied that there was a brother of Sai’ud Muhammad, but that, 
if possible, he was a greater reprobate and a greater fool than 
that unlucky chief. Sai’ud Muhammad, however, had left a 
son, a boy of some ten years, in whose name a competent Wazir 
might administer the affairs of the principality; but a com- 
petent Wazir was not to be found more readily than a competent 
Prince, The future of Herat was, therefore, left to the de- 
velopment pf the Chapter of Accidents. In the meanwhile. 
Lord Canning, though he had slowly come to this point, 
believed that the subsidising of the Amir was not a bad stroke of 
policy. It bound the Afghan ruler by strong ties of self-interest 
to remain faithful to the British Government. Even neutrality 
was great gain at a time when Persia was doing her best to raise 
a fervour of religious hatred against the English throughout 
all the countiles of Central Asia, The very knowledge, indeed, 
of the fact that Dost Muhammad had gone down to Peshawar 
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to negotiate a closer alliance "witli tbe Britisli, mnst have had 
a nioml effect at Teheran by no means conducive to an increased 
confidence in the Shah’s powers of resistance. Altogether, it 
was not an inefficacious, whilst comparatively it was an inexpen- 
sive, mode of pressing upon Persia from the side of Afghanistan. 
But whilst he went thus far, Lord Canning was resolute to go 
no farther. He had made up his mind that the independence 
of Herat could be written only on sand ; that the waves of cir- 
cumstance from one direction or another must utterly eilace it 
after a while ; and that it would be wiser to abandon an effort 
that was so fraught with tribulation, and so sure to result in 
fiiilure. Certain he was that nothing would ever induce him 
to send a single regiment into Afghanistan to maintain the 
intenrity of a petty state, which Nature seemed to have intended 
to be apart of Persia or a part of Afghanistan, and which, as in 
a national and religious sense it assuredly belonged to the 
latter, was certain, if left to itself, eventually to fall into the 
riglit hands.^ 


Whilst thus, in this first month of the new year. Lord Canning 
was eagerly watching the progress of his foreign 
u?c"ouah policy, he was grappling ivith the great difficulty 
Conimissionersiiip, beset bis iiitei'Bal administration, liie ques- 

tion of the Persian command had been settled ; but it unsettled, 
by its solution, that other question of the Oudh Commissioner- 
pWp.''\ It was clearer than ever that Jackson must be removed ; 
hut it \ was no longer possible that his tenure of office should 
come to a'vnatural end and peacefully die out. It was necessary 
to lay violenst hands upon it, and bring it to an ignominious 
close. The nhwessity was painful to Lord Canning ; hut the 
interests of the Sfcn.te demanded it, and the Governor-General, 
in such a case, property overrode the man. Therefore, as Outiam 


X 


* Dost Muhammad and his couinsellors, during the conferences at Pesha- 
war. frequently asserted thntPcr?iia had, on this as on a former occasion, been 
instigated and aided by Eubsy.etto occupy Herat. I can discern no evidence 
of this. Prince Gortsclmkorif hssured Lord Granville at Moscow that the 
Russian Minister at Telierana had urged the Persian Government to evacuate 
Herat, and so to place thema^elves in a better position to demand from others 
a like observance of treaty olfiligntions. It may be noted here, that fi’.e Amir 
told Lawrence at Peshawanr that he would show him the letter which the 
unfortunate Russian diploma itist, Viktevitch, had carried with him to Kabul 
from thft GovemmeTit of thellCzar. But lie did not pioduce it after all. 
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could not quietly resume liis old scat, another ofliccr was to bo 
found to take the place of Commissioner Jackson. Ample 
admissions were there of zeal and abilit}", of asbiduuus devotion 
to public business, of much good work well done in the province ; 
but the tone and temper of the man, his contentious spirit, his 
insolent treatment of his colleagues, were past bearing ; and 
communication to that effect, with notice of appointment of a 
successor, was made to him in due coui*so. 

The choice was an admirable one. It has been said that in 
the spring of 18oG Sir Hcnr^^ Lawrence had oficred his services 
to the Governor-General, to ofliciate as Chief Comniissiuner of 
Oudh, in Outram’s absence, and that the first disaster that befell 
Lord Canning was that the offer was received too late.^ Wiien 
Heuiy La^vronco found that it was so, he saw at once the weak 
point of the arrangement, and an idea struck him that if, whilst 
the civil administration of the province was placed in Jacksoids 
hands, ho himself were vested with political and military- 
authority in Oudh, all objects might bo advantageous!}' secured. 
It was but a passing thought, a fleeting suggestion ; but it 
found expression in a letter addressed to the Govcrnor-General, 
who said, “ Two Consuls and Two Tribunes have worked well 
enough in old times, as we all know; but Two Commissioners 
at Lakhnao would have been at a dead lock ^^^thin a month. 
I could not have delayed for a day the sending of a third.” A 
truth not to be disputed. So Henry Lawrence had fallen back 
upon his duties among those intractable Euj])uts ; grieving over 
their degeneracy, striving mightily, but with no great success, 
to evolve something of good out of their transition state, and at 
last admitting that the peace and security we had given them 
had not yet much improved the race. All through the year he 
had gone on, in his old earnest, unstinting way, doing what ho 
could, through divers channels of beneficence, alike for the 
Ancient Houses and the National Chivalries, whereof Histor}'’ 
and Tradition had given such grand accounts. But often had he 
turned aside from the thought of the Princes and the people by 
whom he was surrounded to consider the general condition of 
our empire in the East, and most of all our Military System, 
wherein he discerned some rottenness, which needed to bo 
arrested lest the entire edifice should some day become nothing 
but a prostrate ruin. 


Anie ^ page 292. 
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Exit as the new* year approached, certain promptings of failing 
health iuxvardly adinouislied him that it w^oiild be w’*ell to turn 
his face towards England for a while; and he had just com- 
municated his wishes upon this score to the (Joveimor-General, 
xvhen there sprung up a great need for his services on a new 
and more hopeful Held of action. So the answer thatxvent back 
contained the expression of a hope that he would reconsider 
his determination to go homo and accept the Chief Commissioner- 
ship of Oudh. “ There is no person in whose hands I would so 
gladlj’ and confidently place the charge,” wrote Lord 
January 19 . (banning, “ and my only scruple in oflering it to you 
is, that I am proposing that which wdll interfere with the im- 
mediate recruiting of your health. But I xvill not for this 
refrain from executing my intention to do so, which was 
formed many days before I received your letter.” And truly a 
most wise intention ; formed without any doubts and misgivings 
upon his part, for ho knew the real character of the man ; but 
not without some counsel against it, given in perfect honesty 
and good faith hy one honest and faithful to the core, but undei 
a false impression, an error afterwards frankly admitted. Had 
the counsellors been many, and all of the same, singleness and 
sincerity, and the same ripe experience, they could not have 
turned Lord Canning from his good purpose, or shaken his 
conviction that he was right. 

The invitation reached Henry Lawrence at Nimach. It 
came to him, weak and dispirited as he was, with all the 
renovating influence of a breath of his native air. It was to 
him xvhat the distant sound of the Persian xvar had been to 
Janies Outram. It made the blood course less languidly through 
his veins. With such work as lay before him in Oudh, he 
could not be an invalid. The head-shakings of the medical 
profession were nothing, if the practitioners learned in physical 
symptoms took no accoxint of the action of the mind. It was 
the spirit, not the flesh, that required rousing. Two great 
clouds, coming from opposite directions, had OA»*ershadowed his 
life, blighting both his honourable ambitions and his domestic 
affections; a heavy disappointment followed by a cruel loss. 
The black-edged paper on which he wrote still spoke of the 
latter; a certain sadness of tone in all his allusious to his public 
life told how fresh w^ere the wounds of the former. ‘‘ Annoy- 
ances try me much more than work,” he now^ wrote to Lord 
Canning. “ Work does not oppress me.” He could work at 
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his desk, ho said, for twelve or fifteen hours at a time. TTe had 
just made a tour of Gujrut, riding thirty or forty miles a day, 
sometimes "being in the saddle from morning to night, or from 
night to morning. “But,” he added, “ever since I was so 
cavalierly ol"bowecl out of the Panjab, I have fretted even to 
the injmy of my health, Y'our lordship’s handsome letter has 
quite relieved my mind on that point ; so I repeat that if, on 
this ex2>lanation, you think fit to send mo to Oudh, I am quite 
ready, and can be there Avithin twenty days of receiving vonr 
telegraifiiic reply,” 

The subshinco of this letter was telegraphed to Calcutta, and 
it brought back a telegraphic answer. The convictions on both 
sides were so strong in favour of the arrangement that it was 
not likely to break down under any conditions or reservations 
on either part ; and so it was settled that Ilenry Lawrence 
should bo Chief Commissioner of Oudh. “ I am in great hopes,” 
wrote Lord Canning, “ that the task being so thoroughly con- 
genial to you, it vdll sit more lightly upon you than, measured 
by its labour alone, might he expected ; and as to my 6ui>port, 
you shall have it heartily. The field before you is a noble one, 
lull of interest and of opportunities for good ; and I look forward 
with the greatest confidence to the results of 3’our exertions in 
it.” So Henry LavTrence prepared himself to proceed to 
Lakhnao, and was soon on his way thither by easy stages ; for 
it was not desired that he should assume office before the middle 
of the following month. Halting at Bharatpur, where he took 
counsel wdth the Political agent and the Engineer officer, and 
did much to give a right direction to their energies, ho proceeded 
thence to Agra, which was then the seat of the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of the North-Western Provinces. It was vividly 
remembered afterwards by one old friend with whom 
he held sweet communion at that time, that though 
his thou gilts were pregnant with many grave matters 
begotten of the great Condition-of-lndia Question, and though 
he conversed of many things and many men, there was nothing 
that seemed to press more lieavily on his mind than an anxious, 
uncertain feeling with respect to the state of the Sipulii Army, 
There were few civilians in the service who knew the Native 
soldier so well as this friend ; and as they talked over certain 
manifest signs and symptoms, and narrated what thej^ had seen 
and heard, each saw plainly that there was a painful sense of 
coming danger in the other’s mind. Eor twelve years Henry 
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Lawrence had been publicly discoursing of the defects of our 
Indian military system, and emphatically indicating the dangers 
which might some day overtake the State in the most terrible 
of all shapes, an outburst of the Native Soldiery and he now 
playfuUy told his friend, but with more of sadness than of 
pleasantry in his speech, that the time was not far distant when 
the Sipabis would hold him and the Lieutenant-Governor and 
other “ big Brahmans,” as hostages in the Fort of Agra, until 
all tlieir demands were granted. 

Still thinliing much of this, and mindful that in the province 
to which he was proceeding he would stand on vantage-ground 
for the clear discernment of the real causes of the malady, 
Henry Lawrence passed on to Lakhnao. And before day had 
broken on the 20th of March, he had been received, at the 
Residency, by the man whom he had come to supplant. There 
must have been pain and embarrassment on both sides in such a 
meeting. But before he had broken his fast, the new Com- 
missioner sat do\vn and wrote a letter to Lord Canning, saying 
that ho had had two hours’ friendly conversation with Mr. 
Jackson, who had received him altogether “like a gentleman.” 
He had found a long and encouraging letter from the Governor- 
General awaiting him on his arrival ; and now he emphatically 
replied, “ With your lordship’s cordial support I have no fear 
of success ” His spirit rose as he thought of the work before 
him. What that work was, what he found done and what he 
found undone in the province, when he assumed charge of his 
new office, -will be told in a subsequent page of this story. 

* No better opportunity than this may be afforded for a note on the 
opinions of Sir Honrv Lawrence with respect to the maintennnco of the 
Native States of India. Having said elsewhere that he was on principle 
opposed to the “ Annexation Policy,” I recently elicited the following reply 
fmm a distinguished writer in the Edinhurgli Bevieto: “A writer so well in- 
formed us Mr. Kaye need not Inive thus held on to the skirts of a popular 
delusion. The course which Sir Henry Lawrence favoured in respect to 
Oudh, by whatever name it may be called, is plain enough. It is a course 


* See Lawrence’s Essays, reprinted from the Calcutta Review .- “ How un 
mindful we have been that what occurred in the city of Kabul may some day 
occur at Dehli, Mirath, or Bareli ” (page 51). Again : » What the European 
efBccrs have repeatedly done (i.e. mutinied) may surely be expected tram 
Natives We shall be unwise to wait for such occasion. Come %t toiU, unless 
anticivaUd. A Olive may not be then at hand.” The emphatic italics are 
Lawrence’s. Other passages to the same effect might be cited. 
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Tim anxieties wliicE Henry La'nTonce carried witli Eini to 
'Jiio little tlieii, for some wcoics, been disc^nicting 

cloud/ the mind of the Governor-General. The old year had 
■'ippfirentlj’’ leaving to its successor no 
greater troubles than those which were inseparable 
from the Persian war ; but before the new year was many days 
old, there arose upon the horizon that little cloud, no bigger 
than a man’s hand, of which Lord Canning, at the great Eare- 
wcll Banquet of the Company, had prophetically spoken. It 
might bo little ; it might be much. It might bo blown away 
by a breath of wind; or it might expand into terrific dimen- 
sions, covering the whole heaven as with a pall. Anyhow, it 
had an angry threatening aspect ; and the looker-on, being no 
alaianist, might well wish it away. 

i\Iemorable, and, doubtless, well remembered is it that, when 
Lord Dalhousio bade farewell to the cares of Indian 
Governinent, ho placed upon record an opinion that 
the condition of the Native soldiery left nothing to bo 
desired. There was no reason why Lord Canning, at the out- 
set of his career, should not take this assertion on trust ; no 
reason why ho should not -hold to it for a while. He went out 
to India, prepossessed in favour of “ the faithful Sipahi.” He 
had, doubtless, read the noble picture which, nearly forty years 
before, his father had drawn of the fidelity of the Native 
soldierly of the Company, unshaken by threats, unaEured by 
temptations.* There wore no flutterings of disquiet apparent 


As President of tlio Board of Control, George Canning hud moved, in the 
House of Commons, tiio vote of fliaiilrs to Lord Hastings’s Arm}' for its ser- 
vice in the second Jlaratha war, and in tlie course of his speech had paid 
this fine tribute to tlio Native Army : “ In doing justice,” ho said, “ to the 
bravery of llie Native troops, I must not overlook auotlier virtue, their fidelity 
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on the Biirfaco to raise anxious doubts and misgivin"-s. But ho 
had^ not long taken up the reins of Government, when the 
subject of the Native Anny began to occupy his thoughts and 
to afford matter for much grave correspondence. The vast 
extension of territory which had made famous the career of 
Lord Dalhoudo had not been followed liy any corresponding 
extension of the Agency by w'hich all this no%v' country %vas to 
bo administered.^ As so much more civil duty was to bo done, 
it seemed, in strict logical sequence, that there was an increased 
demand for civil servants, and that this demand should have 
been supplied. But government by the Civil Sejwice of the 
Company was co.stly j and to have called for increased agency 
of this land would jjerhaps have supplied Leadenhall Street 
witn an argument against the profitableness of annexation. 
Moreover, there w\as much rough work to be done in our newly- 
acquired provinces, for which, on the whole, perhaps, militaiy 
administrators were better suited than civilians. So the 
military officer, as has before been said, was taken from his 
regimental duties to share in the civil administration of the 
countrj-. Great had been, for this purpose, the drain upon the 
Native regiments, before the annexation of Oudh. That event 
brought the ascendant evil to a climax j and Lord Canning 
wrote home that it had become necessary to add two officers to 
each Native Infantry regiment and four to the Europeans. “ A 
request,” he wrote, in the_ early ptirt of April, “ for an addition 
to the number of officers in each Infantry regiment — European 
and Native— goes home by this mail. Four for each European 
and twm for each Native regiment are asked. The application 
comes singly and in a bald shape ; because the necessity of an 


Blany of the Borahay Army had been recruited in the territories of the Peshwu • 
their property, their friends, their relatives, all that was valuable and dear to 
tliem, were still in that prince’s power. Previously to tlio commencement of 
hostilities, the Peshwa had spared no pains to seduce and corrupt these 
troops : he abstained from no threats to force them from their allegiance hut 
his utmost arts were vain. The Native ofBcers and soldiers came to the 
British Commanders with the proofs of these temptations in their hands, and 
renewed the pledges of their nttnclimcnt. One mnn, a non-coinini&sioiied 
oflirer, brought io his captain the sum of 5000 rupees, which had been pre- 
Peshw'd in person, as an earnest of reward for desertion, 
rhe vengeance denounced by the Peshwd was not an unmeaning menace * it 
did, in many instances, fall heavily on the relatives of those who resisted liis 
til reals and his entreaties; but the effect was rather to exasperate than to 
repress their ardour in the service to wdiich they had sworn to adhere/’ 
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immodiato incroaso is urgent, and because I have bad no time 
to go into tbo complicated questions of our military wants 
generally. 

There was, indeed, nothing more difficult to understand 
aright than these military questions; difficult to ex- 
olXIcers/' ponenced statesmen ; altogetlier embarrassing and 
bewildering to a Governor in Ms novitiate. Even this 
matter of “ more officers,” so smooth as it appeared to he on the 
surface, when you came to gauge it, was found to contain a 
deposit of doubt and conflict. It was held by some, who had 
studied well all the deteriorating influences of which so much 
iias been said in those pages, that the cry for more officers ” 
was^ one to be responded to vnth caution ; that, indeed, the 
Native Army had already too many officers ; and that now to 
increase their number would be to increase one of the evils that 
had long been impairing its efficiency. That Lord Canning, 
fleshy from England, should have tahen the more popular view 
of this want of officers, was natural ; and, indeed, it may be said 
that it was a plain common-sense view, not wanting in a certain 
hind of logic. It had become a proverb that the English officer 
was the Backbone of the Native regiment; and, assuredly, the 
administrative demands of our new provinces had left these 
Native regiments, according to the recognized reading, sadly 
enfeebled and incapacitated. All that he now sought to do was 
to restore them somewhat more nearly to their normal condition. 
The remedy seemed to lie on the surface, and straightway he 
exerted himself to supply it. But the theory of the Backbone 
accepted, it was still possilsle that the vertebral column might 
be weakened by having too many joints ; and therefore it was 
said by a few thoughtful and experienced men, emphatically by 
Sir Gleoigo CJerk,’^ that there was more danger in givino* our 
Native regiments too many English officers than in giving'them 
too few; and for this reason, that being many they formed a 
society apart and kept aloof from their men, and became alto- 
gether in their ways of life too European. Doubts such as 
these,_ and from such a quarter, brought clearly to Lord 
Canning s mind the fact that the Native Army question was a 
very difficult one ; that it was almost impossible, indeed, whilst 
avoiding one rock, to escape from steering upon another. But 
the call for more officers had been made ; and, perhaps, with no 


* Then Secretary to the Board of Control. 
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of AviFdom. For, alt lion gli there Avas profound truth in 
Avhat Ava*; said aljont the eA-il of too mucli Englishism in the NatiA’Q 
Army, the Ih'gular Regiments of the Co in j) any had been formed 
upon the Eumj/ean model, and the principle of command by 
mauA^ ofneers v/as a A'ital part of the system. The Irregular 
system might haA'C been bettor than the Regular, but a Regular 
Regiment dcmido-d of its ofiicers fulfilled the condition of 
Tudtiier. So the Home Government recognized the Av<ant of 
more ufiicers, and responded to the appeal. 

Another, and still more important question, soon came up for 
solution. The specific oauIs, Avhich resulted from the |Vii,of 
ex tend'd on of our dominions, A'aricd in accordance rxit n If'J 
Avith the direction in Avhich Ave had extended them. 

'ITit* aeqnisitifoi of nev' territory on the south-eastern coast had 
caused hut little j'olitical excitement in India; but the A^cry 
circiirnstance tovrhich Ave owed our exemption from oauIs of one 
kind Avas the iininediato source of another class of OA'ils. It has 
been said that the intervention of the black AA-aters of the Hay 
of Bengal cut off the sovereigns of Burmali from the brotherhood 
of the Princes of the great continent of India, and made it a 
matter of small concern Avhother Ave gained battles or lost them 
in that part of the Avorld.’^ But that A*ery black Avator made it 
diflicult for u? to garrison the countr}’ AAdiich avo 
had Avon. The now proAunco of Pegu had been 
brought administratively under the Supreme 
Government of India, and in the first arrangements made for 
its militarj' defence, the regiments planted there had been 
draAAui from tlie Bengal Ann}*. But the great bulk of that 
Army cscheAA’ed Foreign Service.f It Avas not part of the con- 
ditions under which they had enlisted, that they should cross 
the seas The Sijialii, on taking scr\nce, swore that ho AA'ould 
never forsake or abandon his colours, and that he Avould march 
whithersoever he aa^hs directed, AAdicther Avithin or beyond tho 
territories of the Company. Out of the seventy- four regiments 


* Anfr^ pp. 47“4r^. 

t “ The natives of India Iinvc, generally speaking, a rooted dislike to tho 
sea ; and when we consider tho great privations and Imrdships to wliich 
Hindus of high caste arc subject on a long voyage, during which some of them, 
from prejudices of caste, subsist solely on parched grain, wo feel less surprised 
at the occasional mulinies, which have been caused by orders for their em- 
barkation, than at tlie zeal and attachment they liave often shown upon such 
trying occasionB ,” — Sir John Malcolm in ihe Quarterly Itevieto, a’oI. x\dii. p. 399, 
VOL.. I. Z 
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noniposing tlio Nalivo Tiiftnitry of tlio "Boiigal Army, six only 
wore roorniicd for gononil Korvico. Wlion more Nalivo troojis 
had boon required to take part in opera! ions beyond tbo seas, it 
bad been customary to call for volunteers from tbo 
Voimiioor limited- service rcKiments. Tboro bad been often a 
free res])onRo to Ibis invitation, and the volunteer corps 
lind done tbeir duty ^s’'oll u])on Foreign service. In the old 
times, indeed, before tbo new organisation, they bad in this 
rcs]iect shown signal devotion ; they bad gone willingly to 
remote places bej'ond tbo seas and cheerfully endured all tbo 
miseries and privations of long and boisterous vo3'ages. In one 
year, seven thousand Bengal Sipabis bad volunteered 
for service against tbo Fi'cncb in the Mauidtius and 
in Java; and bad served for manj' years in those islands with 
unvarying fidelity and good conduct." But, even in those days, 
they bad been at times capricious ; and tbeir caprices, as time 
.advanced and tbeir devotion to tlieir ofliccrs diminished, bad 
grown more frequent and more embarrassing, j The mutiny 
and massacre at Barrackpur bad arisen out of tbo demands of 
tho first Burmese war, and tbo second war in tboso trans- 
marine regions bad- raised up a new crop of difiiculties of tbo 
old type. 

A few sentences will tell all that need bo told of this last 
story : Tbo Native troops employed in tbo conquest of Pegu 
were cither jMadras troops or tbo general-service regi- 
ments of tbo Bengal Army. But reinforcements were 
needed, and so a call was to be made for volunteers. Tbo 
38 tb Native Begimcnt was then at the Presidency. It 
Thesstii. served long and fought g.allautly in Afghanistan, 
and it was believed that it would follow its officers to any part 
of tbo world. But when the day of trial came, the result was a 
bitter disappointment. Tbo Sipabis wore asked wbetber they 
would embark for Eangiin to take part in tbo war, or for 
Arakan, tboro to relievo a gener.al-servico regiment, which in 
that ciise would bo sent on to Burmab. Tbeir reply was, that 
they were willing to march anywhere, but that they would 


♦ Tho battalions time formed were the basis of tbo six general-service 
rc'dmcnts, in the later organisation, of which mention is made in the text. 

t Sir John Malcolm, writing in 1817-18, snys, that all the mutinies in tlio 
Bengal Army up to that time had arisen from the blunders of tl.eir conimaiid- 
ing otlicers, or from orders given to go beyond tlie sons. See article, pro* 
Viously q[uotod, in Qxturicrhj Revievx, 
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not volunteer to cross tlie seas. Perfectly respectful in tlicir 
language, they were firm in their refusal. Dtmbt and suspicion 
had taken possession of their minds. How it happened I do not 
know, hut a belief was afterwards engendered among them that 
tho English Government had a foul design to entrap them, and 
that if they commenced the march to the banks of the Irawadi, 
they would at a convenient point be taken to the sea-board and 
forcibly compelled to embark. Lord Dalhousie, taking, there- 
fore, the prudent rather than the vigorous view of the situation, 
and availing himself of the advanced state of the season as a 
plea for the adoption of the feebler of the two courses before 
him, yielded to these first symptoms of danger, and decreed that 
the oSth should be sent neither to Ran gun nor to Arakan, but 
to the nearer and more inland station of Dhaka. And so nothing 
more was heard for a time of the disaffection of the Bengal Army. 

The Conrt of Directors of the East India Company, when 
this busmess was reported to them, saw clearly that it had 
become difScnlt to carrj’’ on the concerns of their vastly extended 
empire with one-half of their army, and that the more important 
half, bonnd to render them only a restricted obedience ; so tnej' 
wrote out to the Governor-General that they hoped soon to be 
put in possession of the “sentiments of his Govern- 
ment on the expediency of adopting such a change 
in the tenns of future enlistments as might even- 
tually relieve them from similar embarrassments.” But no action 
was taken during the remaining years of Lord Dalhousie’s 
administration, and Lord Canning found, on his accession, that 
still ^ but a twelfth part of the Bengal Army was available for 
service beyond the seas. What then was to be done, 
when reliefs were required for Pegu ? Even if the old 
professional ardour of the Sipahi had been restored, 
the occasion was scarcely one on which the Government could 
have called for volunteers. The formation of volunteer regi- 
ments had been confined to periods of actual warfare ; and 
now that we required them merely to garrison our acquisitions 
in time of peace, the difficulty that confronted Lord Canning 
was one not readily to be overcome. He found at this time that 
of the six gencral-seiwice regiments three were then in Pegm. 
They had embarked on a specific understanding that they should 
not be called upon to serve there for more than three years, and, 
in the rainy season of 1856, two of the three regiments were in 
their third year of transmarine service. In the early part of the 

z 2 
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following year, tliorofore, a relief would be nccessaiy ; but not 
one of the <jthor three regiments could be dcspatclied ; for they 
had all returned only a year or two before from seiwice in the 
Hanio part of the country. It was clear, therefore, that the 
Bengal Army could not provide the means of despatching the 
recjTiircd reliefs by water transport to Pegu. 

Bo a question arose as to whether tlie lelieving regiments 
niiglit not, according to their bond, bo marched to the Burmese 
coast. It was a circuitous and toilsome journe3% but it had been 
done, under •pressure of like difficulty, thirty years before, and 
might yet bo done again. But although the improvement of 
the communications between the Hugli and the Irawadi was 
then being urged forward hy the Government, there was still a 
break on the lino from Chatgaon to Ak3\ab, of which our Engi- 
neers could not give a snfliciently encouraging account to satisfy 
the Governor-General that the relieving regiments could be 
sent hy land in the ensuing cold season. “ A part of the road,’^ 
said Lord Canning, “could not be made passable for wheels hy 
that time without the addition of eight thousand labourers to 
those alrcadj^ emplojmd. If the use of wheeled caniages were 
abandoned, there would still remain encamping ground to bo 
cleared on muny parts of it; the jungle, which is alreadj^ 
choking the tract, to bo removed ; preparation to be made for 
halting the men on the march ; wells to be dug, or water to be 
stored, where none has 3’'et been found ; and stations and store- 
houses provided. Simple operations enough in themselves, but 
which in this case would have to be begun and completed, on 
two hundred miles of road, between the beginning of December, 
before which no work on that coast can be attempted, and 
Febniar3% when the troops must begin to pass over the ground, 
the Buppl3^ of labour, as well as its qualit3^, being ver3" little 
tnistworthy.’’ “ Obstacles of this kind,” continued the Governor- 
General, “have been overcome again and again b3’' the Sipdhis 
of Bengal in their marches, whenever it has been necessaiy to 
do so ; but I am of opinion that it will be better in the present 
instance to seek some other solution of the difficult3’. And I believe 
that the one most available is a recourse to the Madras Army.” 

And why not? The Madras, or, as it was once called, the 

Coast Arm3% was enlisted for general service. 

Posted in the Southern Peninsula, and to a great 

i ft(raB y. extent along the sea-board, it was as readily 
available for service on the other side of the Bay as the 
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Army in Lower Bengal. If the duty were unpalatable, it 
could not. when dill used over regiments, press very 

heavily upon any individual soldier. Besides, service of this 
kind had some compensations of its own, and was not ultogetlier 
to be regarded as a grievance.^ So it was thought that the 
garrison of Bcgn might, for a time at least, be drawn from the 
Madras Army, But ready as the solution appeared to bo, it 
was found that here also there was some hard, gritty, insolulilo 
matter at the bottom of the scheme. The Madras Government, 
though not unvdlling ixj send troops to Pegu as a temporary 
an*angement. prote.^^ted against being called upon to supph’ a per- 
manent garrison to that part of our dominions. Such an arrange- 
ment would bring round to every regiment a tour of service 
beyond the sea once in everj^ nine years, instead of once in 
twelve jeiiTti ; it would render service in the Madras Army 
unpopular; make recruiting difficult among the better class of 
Natives whom it was desired to enlist ; and, inasmuch as every 

• It must not bo bupposed, ho^\’ever, that tbo j^Indras Army had nlwuys 
cheerfully accepted this necessity for going upon foreign serviee. Ou several 
occasions they had broken into mutiny on the evo of einbarkulion. Once, 
towards the closo of the last century, they had risen upon their European 
ofilcers, when about to embark at Vizagpatnn, and shot all but one or two, 
who had contrived to escape on hoard the ship wliich wns waiting to receivo 
the regiment In a former chapter I have given some later instances, and 
others might have been cited, liut tliero are tome noble e.vnmple 3 on record 
of another kind, and one adduced by Sir John Mah olra, in tbo article previously 
quoted, de-erves to be recorded here, if only as an illustration of the influence 
for good of a trusted commanding oflicer. Speaking of the services of the 22nd 
Madras Regiment, he 5 : 13 * 8 : ‘‘This fine corps was commanded bj* Lieutenant- 
Colonel James Oram, an oflicer not more distinguished for his personal zeal 
and galLmtry than for a thorough knowledge of the men under his command, 
whoso temper he hud completely preserved, at the same time that he hud 
imparted to them the highest perfection in their dress and discipline. Wlien 
ho proposed to his corps on parade to volunteer for IManilln, they onl 3 ’ 
requested to know whether Colonel Orarn would go with them? The answer 
wns, ‘He would.* ‘Will he stay with us?* was the second question. The 
repl}' was in the aflirmative. The whole corps exclaimed, ‘To Europe! — to 
ICuropel* And the alacrity and spirit with which they subsequently em- 
barked, showed that tliey would as readily have gone to the shores of the 
Atlantic as to an island of the Eastern Ocean. Not a man of the corps 
deserted, from the pcidod they volunteered for service until they embarked ; 
and such was the contagion of their enthusiasm, that several Sipahis who 
were missing from one of the battalions in garrison at JIadras, wore found, 
when the expedition returned, to have deserted to join the 22nd under 
Colonel Oram. We state this anecdote,** adds Sir John Malcolm, “ with a 
full impression of the importance of the lesson it conveys. It is through theu 
aflectioiis alone that such a class of men can well bo commanded/* 
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regiiiiont lost inucL. of its morale on IToreign service, and took 
two or throe j’cars to recover what was lost, the efficiency of 
the Madras Army would he permanently deteriorated. 

So Lord Canning turned his thoughts in another direction. 

Madras troops might he sent for the nonce to Pegu, 
The General hut the permanent defence of that outlying province 
across the Bay must, it appeared to him, he provided 
for by drawing, in some ^''ay, upon the Bengal 
Army. There was then lying, unresponded to, among the 
Becords of the Military Department, that despatch of the Court 
of Dircctors’in which the Government of India had been urged 
to devise the means of relieving themselves from all such em- 
barrassments by a change in the terms of future enlistments. 
After much inward thought and much consultation with others, 
ho determined, therefore, to institute such a radical change in 
the constitution of the Bengal Army as four years before had 
been indicated by the Home Government. The reform which 
ho contemplated was to have only a prospective effect. It was 
to touch no existing interests ; but to he applied prospectively 
to all who might enlist into the military service of the State. 
Thenceforth every recruit was to engage himself for general 
service. There might be an alteration in the form of the oath, 
or it might simply be left to the European officer to explain to 
every recniit that ho had been enlisted for general service. 
Such had been the custom with respect to the six general- 
service regiments of the Bengal Army, and it had been found 
to answer every requirement. An explanatory order might he 
issued by the Governor-General in Council, and then the 
military authorities might follow up, in their own way, the 
blow struck at the niceties of the old system. The Governor- 
General argued, with irresistible force, that every Government 
should he master of its own Army. He was, however, at that 
time, fresh from England ; and ho might be forgiven for not 
knowing how the Government could best make itself the 
master of such an Army as that with which he was then dealing. 
But ho would have had no legitimate claim to forgiveness if ho 
had failed to take counsel with those among his constitutional 
advisers who had spent all their adult lives in India, and who 
wore presumably familiar with the feelings and opinions of the 
people. He did take counsel vdth them ; and they 
General Low. -{^q ptn-gue this course. Ho who, of all 

the Councillors, best knew the Native character, was then iu 
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Knglnnd ; Imf ilie nlilcst man amongst thorn argued that there 
M'as^ 111 I jilaru like Calcntta for sliijijiing off a largo 
military* jiirco, and that the Hay of Roiigal had hccoiiic 
an Indian Lake. It diies not seem that there was ”™**' 
wa«, any one at Lonl Canning’s ulhow to tell him that, whatsoever 
I'light be the facilities of transport, the Bay of Bengal would 
still bo the blael: water, the salt water, in the thoughts of the 
lieople from wh.-m i.ur rooniits were tobcdrami ; still regarded 
with mysterious awe, and recoiled from with uuciinunciablo 
aversion. 

Jsj, on the 2.'itli Julj*, ISoS, n General Order was is.sucd by the 
Government of India, declaring tliat, thenceforth, they ■would 
not acce]if the servico of any Native recruit who woiild not, 
“at the time of hi.s <-nli!.tnient, distinctlj' imdortako to servo 
beyond the y'-;i. whether ivithin the territories of the Company 
or beyond thnm.' In what light Lord Canning regarded this 
important change, with what arguments ho supported tlio 
mc-isiires, may ho gathered from his currcspuiidciicc. “You 
•will see," he wrote to the President of the India 
Board, “that a General Order has been xmhlishcd AnpHta, 
putting an end to the long-established, but most im- 
politic, tmbarra‘'Sing, and senseless practice of enlisting the 
Native^ Army of I’eugal for limited service only ; tlio sole 
exci ptions being six regiments of Native Infantry, which arc 
reemited on the condition of son'ing anywhere, and the Artil- 
lery. It is uiarvelluus that this should have coii'tiuiiod so long, 
ami that the Govcmniont of India should have tolerated, again 
and again, having to beg for volunteers, tvhen other Govem- 
inentst. indiiding those of Madras and Bombay, would have 
oi-derod their soldiers on their duty. It is the more surprising, 
because no ono can allego any reason for conceding this un- 
reasonable immunity to tho Bengal Sipahi. The diOionltics of 
Caste famish none whatever, for the Bombay Army is reomited 
in great part from the same classes and districts as that of 
Bengal and even in tlio latter the best Brahman in tho ranks 
docs not scruple 'to sot aside his prejudices, whenever it suits 
him to do so. There seems to have beeu a dim apprelionsion 
that there might ho risk in meddling with tho fundamental 
conditions upon which tho bargain hetwocii the Army and the 
Government has hitherto rested, and there are soiiio few alarm- 
ists on the present occasion, but I have soon no ran.sou to fear 
that the order ivill cause any bad feeling in the Bengal Army 
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As it toiiclios no existing rights, it conld only do so hy exciting 
apprehensions that something more remains behind ; and, pro- 
bably, this may prove to b^e the case, for whenever I can 
propose a reduction in the numbers of the Bengal Regiments, 
I shall endeavour to do so upon terms that will give a pre- 
ference of remaining in the ranks to such men as may be 
willing to accept general service. But this is no part of, and is 
not necessarily connected with, the present change ; moreover, 
as yet it is only in my own breast.” And again, a 
®’ few months later, he wote, udth still gi-eater con- 
fidence ; “ There is no fear of feelings of Caste being 
excited by the now enlistment regulations in the Bengal Army. 
No ono will come under it otherwise than voluntarily ; and the 
fact that a vast number of the recruits who join the Bombay 
regiments come fi'om the same country, and are of the same 
casto, and in every respect of tlio same condition with the bulk 
of the Army in Bengal, proves that they do not, on first enter- 
ing the service, hold veiy closely to Caste privileges. You are 
aware that the Bombay Army is enlisted for general service 
without exception. The onl}' apprehension I have ever had 
(and that has vanished) is, that the yipahis already enlisted on 
the old terms might suspect that it was a first step towards 
breaking faith with them, and that on the first necessity they 
might be compelled to cross the sea. But there has been no 
, sign of any such false alarm on their part.” 

No signs truly apparent at Government House ; but mauj' 
and great in the Native villages, and much talk in the Lines 
and Bazaars. It was hardly right even to say that there was 
no interference with existing interests. For the interest of the 
Sipahi in the Bengal Army was an hereditary interest. If the 
British Government did not at once assume the right to send 
hirrr across the sea, it seemed certain that his sons would be sent. 
There was an end, indeed, of the exclusive privileges which the 
Bengal Sipahi had so long enjoyed ; the service never could be 
hereafter what it had been of old ; and all the old pride, there- 
fore, with which the veteran had thought of his boys succeeding 
him was now suddenly extinguished. Besides, the effect, he 
said, would bo, that high-caste men would shrink from entering 
the serruce, and that, therefore, the vacant places of his brethren 
would be filled by men with whom he could have no feeling of 
comradeshijr. And this was no imaginary fear. No sooner 
had the order made its way through the Provinces, than it 
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became patent to all engaged in tbe work of enlistment that 
the same high-caste men as had before been readily recmited 
were no longer pressing forward to enter the British service.^ 
As it was believed that we had too many Brahmans and 
Bajputs in the Bengal Army, this in itself might have been no 
great evil. Bnt it was of all things the least likely that such 
an order should pass into general circulation without being 
ignorantly misunderstood by some, and designedly misinter- 
preted by otheis. 

So it was soon said that the English gentlemen 'were trying 
to rid themselves of their old high-caste Sipahis, 
and that soon the profession which had been fol- 
lowed, wuth honourable pride, by generation after 
generation of old soldier-families would not be open to them. 
And this belief was greatly strengthened by a rumour which 
went forth about the same time, to the effect that Government 
had determined on enlisting thirty thousand more Sikhs. The 
conquest of the Panjab had placed at our disposal the services 
of a warlilce race, always eager to wear the uniform of a suc- 
cessful ruler, for in their eyes success was plunder. Less dainty 
in the choice of their battlefields, and not less brave or robust 
in battle, they were the very Idnd of mercenaries that we 
wanted to give new bone and sinew to the body of our Native 
Army. "Whether there were or were not, at this time, a ten- 
dency to over-%vork this new and promising recruiting-ground, 
it is certain that the old race of Sipahis believed that we were 
designedly working it to their injury and their overthrow. 
They gave ready credence, therefore, to exaggerated reports of 
Sikh enlistments, and, coupling them with the New General 
Service Order, leapt to the conclusion that the English had 
done with the old Bengal Army, and were about to substitute 
for it another that would go anywhere and do anything, like 
coolies and pariahs. 

* Take, in proof of this, the following extract from a letter written by Sir. 
Henry Law'rence to Lord Canning, on the 1st of May, 1857 : “The General 
Service Enlistment Oath is most distasteful, keeps many out of the service, and 
frightens the old Sipahis, who imagine that the oaths of the young recruits 
affect the whole regiment. One of the best captains of the IStli Hative 
Infantry, in this place, said to me last week that he had clearly ascertained 
this fact: Sir. E. A. Keade, of the Sudder Board, who was for years collector 
of Gorakhpur, had the General Service Order given to him as n reason last 
year, when on his tour, by Hajputs, for not entering the service. The suit 
\Yater, he told me, was tlie universal answer.” — MS. Correspondence. 
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Moreover, tliere were not wanting those who wore eager to 
persuade the Sipahis of the Bengal Army that this 
Effects of the new Act was another insidious attempt to destroy 
*^ment o'rdi'r.^ Ijhe Casto of the people, and to make men of all 
creeds do the bidding of the English, by merging 
all into the one faith of the Faringhi. It was another link in 
the great chain of evidence which had been artfully employed 
to convict the British Government of the charge of aiming at 
the compulsory conversion of the people. The season was most 
propitious. The coming of Lord Canning had, by some strange 
process of association which I find it impossible to trace, been 
identified vdth certain alleged instructions from England, ema- 
nating from the Queen herself in Council, for the Christian- 
isation, bj^ fair means or by foul, of the great mass of the 
people ; and now one of the first acts of his Government was to 
issue an order making it compulsory on the Sipahi to take to 
the transport vessel, to cross the black water, and to serve in 
strange parts of the world, far away, perhaps, from all the 
emblems and observances of his religion, among a people sacri- 
legious and unclean. 

The Native mind was, at this time, in a most sensitive state, 
and easily wrought upon by suspicious appearances. 
^?nTaia?ms“ appearances were, has, in some measure, 

been shown in former chapters of this narrative. 
Even the Eailway and the Electric Telegi-aph had been ac- 
counted as blows struck at the religions of the country. Nor 
was this purely a creation of the Native mind, an unaided 
conceiation of the Priests or the People; for the missionaries 
themselves had pleaded the recent material progress of the 
English as an argument in favour of the adoption by the in- 
habitants of Ind^ia of one universal religion. “ The time 
appears to have come,” they said in an Address which was 
extensively circulated in Bengal during the closing years of 
Lord Dalhousie’s administration, “ when earnest consideration 
should be given to the question, whether or not all men should 
embrace the .same system of religion. Eailways, Steam-vessels, 
and the Electric Telegraph are rapidly uniting all the nations 
of the earth. The more they are brought together, the more 
certain does the conclusion become that all have the sajne 
wants, the same anxieties, and the same sorrows and so on, 
udth manifest endeavour to prove that European civilization 
was the forerunner of an inevitable absoj-ption of all otlier 
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faiths into iho one faith of tlio Whito Riilor. This had f!;onn 
forth, an ej^regious Christian manifesto, not wanting in fuiidii- 
ineutal truth, or in certain abstract proprieties of argunient and 
diction, to “ Educated Natives,” es])ecially to respectable iMii- 
hannnadans in Government eniployiuent, some of the leading 
Native functionaries of Bengal. What might truly bo the 
2)urport of it, and whence it came, was not very clear at first; 
but ere long it came to be accepted as a direct emanation from 
Government, intended to invito the people to apostatise from 
the religions of their fathei*6. And such was the exc-itoment 
that Commissioner Tayler, of the great Patmi division, wherein 
some disquietudes hud before arisen, mainly of the Muham- 
madan type, reported to Lieutenant-Governor Halliday that 
intelligent natives, especially' the better class of Muslims, were 
“impressed with a full belief that Government were imme- 
diately about to attempt the forcible conversion of its subjects.” 
It was added, that “a correspondence on this head had for 
some time been going on between native gentlemen in various 
parts of the Lower Provinces and Lieutenant-Gt)vernor Hal- 
liday saw so clearly that this was no impalpable mare’s-nest, 
no idle scum of an alarmist brain, that he forthwith issued 
a sedative Proclamation ; which sedative Proclamation was 
speedily answered anonymously, but beyond doubt by an “ in- 
telligent native,” or conclave of “ intell gent natives,” clearly 
shovung ])y the ineadtablo logic of facts that if this notion of a 
war against the religions of India had laid hold of the national 
mind, the Govemmont had by their own measures given en- 
couragement to the dangerous belief. 

Very obstinate, indeed, and hard to be removed, was this 
belief ; so hard, that the very efforts made to efface it might 
only fix more ineffaceably the damaging impression on the 
native mind. For if the wondering multitude did not think, 
there were a crafty few ready to teach them, that if Govern- 
ment designed, by foul means, to destroy the caste of the people 
and the religions of the country, they would not hesitate to 
make the issuing of a lying proclamation a part of the process. 
The conviction that it was the deliberate design of the British 
Government, by force or fraud, to attain this great object, was 
growing stronger and stronger every month, when Lord 
Canning aiTived in India, and at once became, all unwittingly, 
a special object of suspicion and alarm. The lies which 
attended, perhaps preceded, his advent, caused all his move- 
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mentB to T)o narrowly watclied ; and it tegan soon to be bruited 
abroad that be bad subscribed largely to missionaiy societies, 
and that Lady Canning, wbo was known to be in tbe especial 
confidence of tbe Queen, was intent on making great personal 
exertions for tbe conversion of tbe women of tbe country. 

But there was no truth in all this. The Governor-General 

Lord Canning Other Governors-General 

and the Religious bad done before him. He bad sent a donation to 
Societies. Bible Society, a society for tbe translation of 

tbe Scriptures into tbe Oriental languages, and tbe circulation 
of these nev?* versions among tbe people. But tbe translation 
of tbe Scriptures bad been carried on more than half a century 
before, in tbe College of Fort William, under tbe especial 
patronage of Lord Wellesley; and Lord Wellesley’s successor, 
during whose reign tbe Calcutta Bible Society was established, 
beaded tbe list with a large subsci’iption. Lord Hastings, Lord 
William Bentinck, and Sir Charles Metcalfe bad all contributed 
to tbe funds of tbe society. But Lord Canning bad also given 
a donation to tbe Baptist College at Srirampiir. What then ? 
It bad been established in 1818, under tbe auspices of Lord 
Hastings, whose name bad been published as tbe “First 
Patron” of tbe Institution, and it bad received tbe support of 
subsequent Governors-General without question or comment. 
Besides these donations, be bad made a contribution to tbe 
support of tbe excellent school of the Free Church Mission, 
under tbe management of Dr. Dufi’, as Lord Dalbousie bad done 
before him. “ I admit,” he said, “ that tbe Head of the 
Government in India ought to abstain from acts which may 
have tbe appearance of an exercise of power, authority, solicita- 
tion, or persuasion towards inducing natives to change their 
i-eligion. But if it is contended that a school like this, 
thoroughly catholic and liberal, open to students of ever}' creed, 
doing violence to none, and so conducted as to disarm hostility 
and jeab'usy (tbe number of tbe Hindu and Musulman scholars 
shows this), is not to have countenance and support from tbe 
Governor-General because it is managed by missionaries, I join 
issue on that point. I am not prepared to act upon that 
doctrine.” 

And what had Lady Canning done ? She bad taken a true 


womanly interest in the education of native female children. 
She had visited the female schools of Calcutta in a quiet, un- 
obtrusive way ; but once only in each case, save with a notable 
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exception in favottr of tie Betlnme Institution, which hncl been 
taken by Lord Dalhousio under the special care of the Govern- 
niont.* In this Lady Canning had taken some observable 
interest. But as the Managing Coniinitteo of the .school was 
composed of high-caste Hindu gentlemen, there was assuredly 
^^ccssitj' for restraining her womanly instincts 
and shrinking into apathy and indolence, as one re^-ardless of 
the happiness and the dignity of her sox. Whatsajovcr may 
have been the zeal for the conversion of the Heathen that 
pervaded Government Honse, there were no indi.screet manifes- 
tations of it. There are timo.s, however, when no discretion 
can wholly arrest tho growth of dangerous lies. A verv little 
thing, in a season of excitement, will invest a colourable false- 
hood with tho brightest hues of truth, and carrj- conviction to 
the dazzled understanding of an ignorant people. The sin-ht 
of Lady Canning’s carriage at tho gates of the Bothuno sclmol 
may have added, therefore. Heaven only knows, some fresh 
tints to the picture of a caste-de.stroying Government, which 
active-minded emissaries of evil were so eager to hanf up in 
tho public places of the land. “ 

It was not much ; perhaps, indeed, it was simply nothin^-. 
But just at that time there was a movement, urn-ed 
on by John Grant and Barnes Peacock, in the J’rogrwB of 
purest spirit of benevolence, for the rescue of tho 
women of India from tho degradation in which they were sunk. 
It happened— traly, it happened, for it was wholly an accident 
— that one of the tiist measures, outwardly, of Lord Cannin^-’s 
Government ^vas tho formal jiassing of tho bill ** to remove all 
legal obstacles to the marriage of Hindu widows,” which had 
been introduced, discussed, and virtually carried, during tho 
administration of his predecessor.! And this done, there was 
much said and written about the restraints that were to be 
imposed on Hindu polj'gamy ; and every day the appearance of 
a Draft Act, formidable in the extreme to Brahmanism, was 
looked for, with doubt and aversion, by the old orthodox 
Hindus. Por they saw that in this, as in the matter of Ee- 
Marriage, some of their more free-thinking countiymon, mostly 
of the younger generation, moved by the teacliings of the 
English, or by some hope of gain, wore beseeching Government 
to relievo the nation from what they called tho reproach of 


Anle, page 136. 


t Ante, page 137. 
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Kulinisiii. And, nt sncli a time, Orthodoxy, staggorinjr under 
hlowH given, and shrinking from blows to come, looked aghast 
even at sucli small manifestations as the visits of the wife of 
the Governor-General to the Bethuno female school. It was 
clear that the English, with their overpowering love of rule, 
were about now to regulate in India, after their own fashion, 
the relations of the two sexes to each other,^' 

Lord Canning found this movement afoot; he in no wise 
instituted it. Ho found that Lord Dalhousie, after an experience 
of manj^ yogi’s, believed these social reforms to be practicable 
and saib ; he found lliat the ablest member of his Council, who 
liad spent all his adult life in India, was with all his heart and 
soul eager for their promotion, and with all the activity of his 
intellect promoting them. As to this movement against Hindu 
polj^gamy, which was intended to prune down the evil, not 
wholly to eradicate it, there was something, to his European 
understanding, grotesque in the notion of a Christian Legisla- 
ture recognising certain forms of polygamy, and addressing 
itself only to the abuses of the system, as though to Christian 
03ms it were not altogether an abuse. But he could see plainly 
enough that onlj^ by admitting such a compromise could the 
good thing be done at all ; and seeing also the necessity of pro- 
ceeding waril}’' with such a delicate operation, he was not 
disposed, in the first instance, to do more than to feel the pulse 
of the people. It would be wise to delay actual legislation 
until public opinion should have been more unmistakably 
evoked.l 


* Sir Henry Lawrence clearly discerned the danger of this, and in an 
article in the Calcutta Review^ written in 1856, pointed it out : “ Of late 
years,” he wrote, “ the wheels of Government have been moving very fast. 
Many native prejudices have been shocked. Natives are now threatened 
with the abolition of polygam 3 \ It would not be difficult to twist this into 
an attack on Hinduism. At any rate, the faster the vessel glides, the more 
need of caution, of watching the weather, the rocks, and tlie bhoals.” 

t Lord Canning’s opinions are so clearly expressed in the following passage, 
tliat it is right that his words should be given : “It will no doubt be a little 
staggering to find ourselves drawing up a law by wliich, although a horrible 
abuse of polygamy mil bo checked, a very liberal amount of it will be 
sanctioned, and which must recognise as justifying it reasons which we believe 
to bo no justification whatever. It may bo said tlint we shall onl}’’ bo enforc- 
ing Hindu law, and that wo are constantly doing this in inany ways which 
abstractedly we should not np))rove. But I do not know that we have any 
examples of laws of our own making and wording, by which anything so con* 
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111 tho pcT.sonal action of Lord Canning during this year of 
h^is novitiate, in the promotion either of the religions conver- 
sion or the sricial reformation of the people, I can see no traces 
of intemperate zeal. But it is not to he questioned that jns^ at 
this time there vrns a combination of man^^ untoward cirenm- 
stances to strengthen the belief, which had been growing for 
some years, that the English Crovernment were bent upon 
bringing, by fair means or by foul, all the nations of India 
under the single yoke of the White Man’s faith. Nor is it less 
certain that at such a time the order for the enlistment of 
Native troops for general service appeared to their unaided 
comprehensions, and was designedly declared by others, to be a 
part of the scheme. There were those, indeed, who saw, or 
professed to see, in this matter, the very root of our cherished 
desire for the conversion of the people. It was said that we 
vdslied to bring them aU to our own faith in order that we 
might find tliem willing to do our bidding in all parts of the 
world, that they might shrink from no kind of work b 3 ’’ sea or 
by land, and even fight onr battles in Europe ; for it was plain 
that England had sad lack of fighting-men, or she would not 
have drawn upon India for them during the Crimean war. In 
the art of what is called “ putting two and two together,” there 
were many intelligent natives by no means deficient, and 
deeper and deeper the great suspicion struck root in the 
popular mind. 

There was another ugly symptom, too, at this time, which 
great! 3 % in some particular quartei‘s, strengthened this irapres- 


trary to onr convictions of risrlit and wrong as the faldng of a second wife, for 
the reasons allowed by Menu (or at least for eight of them out of ten), is 
declared lawful. This, however, is a matter of appearance and ft*eling rather 
than of substance. Practically, monstrous horror would be put an 'end to, 
and we might keep ourselves straight even in appe.irauce by making it very 
clear in tlie preamble tliat the act is passed at the desire of the Hindus to 
rescue their o’ivu law and custom from a great abuse, and that in no respect 

is it proposed to substitute English law for the laws of that people 

Upon the whole, I come, without hesitation, to the conclusion that the move- 
ment ought to be encouraged to our utmost, and that the existence and stiength 
of it ought to be made generally known. The presentation of the petitions to 
the Legislative Council, and their publication, will effect this. How soon Iho 
introduction of a bill should follow, or how much time should be given to see- 
ing whether serious opposition is evoked, I should like to talk over with 3^ou 
some day, ns also the scope of the bill.”—- Xord Canning to Mr. J. P. Grant 
June 20, 1856. MS. Correspondence. * 
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Rion of coming danger among tlio Sipaliis of tlio Bengal Army. 
There were among the European officers of that array many 
earnest-minded, zealous Christians; men -whoso hearts were 
wrung by the sight of the vast mass of heathendom around 
them, and wlio especially deplored the darkness which brooded 
over their companions in arms, their children in the service of 
the State, the Sipiihis who loolced up to and obeyed them. 
Some, in their conscientious prudence, grieved in silence, and 
rendered unto Cmsar tlio homage of a wise forboanance. Others, 
conscicnliously imprudent, believed that it was their duty to 
render unto 'God the just tribute of an apostolic acthdty. It 
was the creed of those last that all men wore alike to them, as 
having souls to bo saved, and that no external circumstances 
affected their onw inalienable right to do their great Master’s 
work. If under tlio pressure of those convictions they had 
changed the red coat for the black, and the sword for the 
.shepherd’s crook, they would have fairly earned the admiration 
of all good men. But holding fast to the wages of the State, 
they went about with the order-book in one hand and the Bible 
in the other ; and thus they did a great and grievous wong to 
the Government they professed to servo. To what extent this 
missionary zeal jiorvadcd our English officers, it is not easy, 
with much precision, to declare. But there wore some of whose 
missionary zeal there is now no remnant of a doubt — some who 
confessed, nay, openly gloried in their proselytising endeavours. 
One officer, who in 1857 was commandant of a regiment of 
Infantry, said vaiintingly in that year; “I bog to state that 
during tlie last twenty years and upwards I have been in the 
habit of speaking to natives of all classes, Sijnihis and others, 
making no distinction, since there is no respect of persons -with 
God, on the subject of our religion, in the highways, cities, 
bazaars, and villages — not in the Lines and regimental Bazaars. 
I have done this from a conviction that every converted 
Christian is expected, or rather commanded, by the Scriptures 
to make known the glad tidings of salvation to his lost fellow- 
creatures, Our Saviour having offered Himself up as a sacrifice 
for the sins of the whole world, by which alone salvation can 
bo secured. He has directed that this salvation should be 
freely oflbred to all vdthout exception.” Again, in another 
letter, he wrote : “ As to the question whether I have en- 
deavoured to convert Sipahis and others to Christianity, 1 
would humbly reply that this has been my object, and I 
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j« tlio aim and end of every Christian who speahH tln> 
wunl of fil'd in another — niorely that flie I^ord would Jiialm 
Inin the happy instmiimnt of convert in" his nci"hhonr to God, 
or, in oth-r wfinl*:, of n soiintr him from eternal destmetion." 
“On nutters eor.necti'd with reliirion,'’ he added, “ I feel imsclf 
etillel upon to net in f.vo cajiaeitifs— ‘to rcmler unto C'a-sar for 
the Government; the things that are Csesars, .and to render 
unto Girfl thf* things that are God's.’ Temiioral mattors and 
spiritual inattf-n- tiro thus kept clearly under their n‘'-pnctive 
h'M'l.s Win n sjip-il:ing, therefore, to a‘ native on tin- snliject of 
r..ligion. I am thnn ai-tinc in the capacity of a Christian soldier 
nndor the authority of my heavenly superior; whenas in 
forajiornl matters 1 act as a gemTal oflicer, under the aiitliority 
and order of my earthly snjierior.” * Heading this, one does 
not l:nnw whether mor*- to admire the Christian connigo of the 
vnaler or to nianad at the s-tninge moral hlinducss which would 
not snffer him to see that he conld not sen-o both God and 
Mammon ; that ignoring the Icnown wishes and instruetions of 
his t(*mpor.al master, he conld not do his duty to his siiiritnal 
Tjord ; and that if in such a case the two sorvice.s wove antngo* 
nistic to each other, it was his part, as a Christian, to divest 
hiinself of his jmrehased allegiance to the loss worthy Govom- 
inLnt.and to serve the Other and the Higher without ‘hindrance 
and without reproach. Ho was not hound to continue to follow 
such a (billing, hnt whilst following it ho was bound to do his 
duty in that state of life to which it had pleased God to call 
him. 

^Yhilsl all these disturbing influences wore at work, and on 
many accounts most actively in the noighbnnrhood of Calcutta, 
there c:ime from afar, across the North-Western ii-onticr, a 
current of political agitation, which was mot by other streams 
of native origin, Inrgid also with troublinis minonrs. The 
Persian Government, in best of times given to trcacbery and 
ti-ichery, even nnder the fairest outside show of friondsliip, 
were not likely in snob a conjunctnre ns had arisen at the end 
of 1856 to let slip any available means of damaging an enemy. 
Holding fa«!t to the maxim that “ All is fair in war,” they 
endcavonred, not unwisely after their kind, to raise manifold 
excitements on onr Northern frontier, and somehow to “ create 

* Iiicutenant-Culonel Whclor to Crovemmont, April 15, 1857.— Frintrd 
Papen, 
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a diverBi(m.” Thoro jniglit bo some inflammable materials 
strewn about, to wbicb a firebrand skilfully applied, or even a 
spark dropped seemingly haphazard, might produce the desired 
result of combustion. Truly it was worth a l.rial. In spite of 
Sectarian diiTcrenccs something perhaps might bo done by an 
appeal to the common faith of the followers of the Prophet, 
fl’lio King of Dchli, though not much as a substantial fact, was 
a great and potential name; there was some vitality in the 
traditions which were attached to it and the associations by 
which it wivs surrounded. The Slughul himself was a Sunf, 
and tlio peoiflo < f Dchli and its surroundings were mostly Sunis, 
and there was doubtless a difficulty in this, but not one that 
might not be surmounted. So Persia sent forth her emissaries 
noiselessly to the gates of the Imperial City, perhaps with no 
very clear conception of what was to be done, but with a 
general commission to do mischief to the English. Muhamma- 
dans of all sects might bo invited to lay aside their doctrinal 
difierences for a while and to unite against a common enemy. 
There might bo great promises of the restoration of a magnifi- 
cent Mubamraadan Empire ; and, as the least result of the 
scattering of such seed, the minds of the people might be 
unsettled, and something might come of it in good time. A 
Proclamation was therefore prepared, and in due course it found 
its way to the walls of Dchli, and even displayed itself on the 
Jarni Masjid, or Great Mosque. There wore stories, too, in cir- 
culation to the eflect that the war on the shores of the Persian 
Gulf was going cnielly against us. It was bruited abroad, also, 
that though the English thought that they had secured the 
friendship of Dost Muhammad, the Amir was really the friend 
and vassal of Persia, and that the amity he had outwardly 
evinced towards them was only a pretext for beguiling them to 
surrender Peshdwar to the Afghans. 

It was believed in Upper India that this was to be done ; and 
it was reported also about the same time that the English 
intended to compensate themselves for this concession by annex- 
ing the whole of Eajputana. This last story was not one of 
merely native acceptance. It had heon set forth prominently 
in some of the Anglo-Indian newspapers, and unhappily there 
had been nothing in our past treatment of the Native States of 
India to cause it to be disbelieved In the North-Western 
regions of India disturbing rumours commonly assume a 
political colour, M'hilst lower down in Bengal and Bihar, their 
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c iiiij'lf-xii*:i IF more frorjiiontly of a r»*li"ionF rast. TIio mmoiir 
<if th- «-.innni: alw'iriition of tlu-«o anciciif irimln iiriiici'ii.iliJie'i 
inti, the jrr-'if nr-v,- Eiiij'irp of fho British mis irell contrived, 
7:.)t only TO ..V, ii.j till, anxietif s and resontnicnts of the linjpnt: 
ra-K'5. hut TO iren-r.it.- fnrth.jr political mistrust thronphout all 
tho remaininp statf** of the country. It was fo mischievonF a 
n port that, when it reached England and obtained further 
rnrr. ney in our jonnials, even the Court of Directnrd of the 
Ii.,lia C.irapany, tho most reticent of all politio.-il l.n.lies, 
hr. .1:0. as I have l.rf,)ro s-iid, through their habitual res.’rve, and 
a’lfh.irit'itively oontrailicted it. 

S.-Id.iiii_is it that the Biiglish thomFclves diseem the effccls 
of Pio*’*-' rliFqin. t:::- niniourH iij^ou tlic niimls of tlio people*. In 
rrtyn/iix ofticiiil Iinijrnri^re. nt this time, nil was quiet in Upper 
^nia. But ever aiirl nnon some friontllj'* ^luhniumiidnu or 
TIiiidn sprJro of certain significant sYinptoins of the unrest 
wJiicli T7as n^ot visible fo the English oyo and vngno ro]iorls 
of s'liiie C'lmin^ danger T^-hich no one could define, reached our 
fiinctionarif s in flic Xorth-West; and some at Inst began to 
uwahon slowly to the conviction tliat there were evil influences 
at worl: to unsf^ttle the national mind. Tho new year dawned, 


* Afirhnii cliicf, Jdn Kisliaii Kban, who bad follovrcd our iortuncs 

and T* cnivi d ts p^Mcmn from llin Briliili fJovemment, told Mr. Greatlicd, Com- 
ini.-!onfT at h:.nhpilr. in FcbniaTv, ISjT, that tlie-c mmnurs bnd produced a 
vtTv bad cfTwt. A jinvato nolefrom Ibat officer toHr. Colvin, the Liontonaiit- 
Crownior, TTorlliy of Pifation in tlup place: “ Jrm FiFimn KImn paid mo a 
visit a dayp nir.i with tho spocml obj^nt of communiontinsj bis appreben- 
Houp on tbi pr.-ont state of political affiiirs in India. He broimlit Ecvoml 
inonibirs of lissr.inily. evidently to bowitnes-^e.'iortlip mtervbsw.and pieracfd 
111** eddro-r with a reeibilion of the fruitIo*-s wnniinirB bo had given Sir Wm. 
MacNngi.teii of th'* onurro affiiirs were talring in Kfibul. llis fcara for our 
Bifety rc«tcd on bis bolitf that we intonded to give up Peshawar to Dost 
31ubaniin<'d and to annex ItajimtAna. Ho said our maxim shuuld be 'Pre- 
ventinn riett* r thrn cure,* and that, \rfth rnemies at the gate, wo sbonld tabo 
care to kicp the inrantes of the bouse our friends. lie appeared quite 
relieved to recone my n^snrnnce that tboro was no probability of oitber of tho 
npprebende*! erfcit- corning to pass. If would hardly have ficen worth while 
to meiifinn this iTv*iil<-Tit, but tliat we so rarely receive any indication of the 
pilitical p;'“ip of the day among the native commimitv; and wo may feel 
mute sure th'.t Jun bnlian was actmitod by feara for our welfare, and not by 
hoi^s 01 nur overt iinjw, wlif*n ho gave credence to tho reports. I am afraid 
t _e fn qneat ri of annexation in Rajinitltna have agitated the public 
mind and lircd di«tni«:t aniong the Bnjpnts. It is a pity so many veaw have 
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jnid there was soniothinj^ suggestive in the number of tlie year. 
In 1757 the English had esiablished their dominion in India by 
the conquest of Bengal, For a hundred years they had now, 
by the progressive action of continued encroachments, been 
spreading tlieir paramount rule over the whole countrj^; and 
there were prophecies, said to bo of ancient date, which foretold 
the downfall of the English power at the end of this century of 
supremacy. Ever in times of popular excitement are strange 
prophecies afloat in the social atmosphere. Whether they are 
revivals of ohl predictions, or now inventions designed to meet 
tlio requiicments of the moment, it is often difficult even to 
conjecture.^ B\it whether old or new, whether uttered in good 
faitii or fraudulentlj^ manufactured, they seldom failed to make 
an impression on the credulous minds of the people. Coming 
upon them not as the giowth of liuman intelligence, but as the 
mysterious revelations of an unseen power, they excited hopes 
and aspirations, perhaps more vital and cogent from their very 
vagueness. The religious element mingled largely’’ with the 
political, and the aliment which nourished the fanaticism of 
believers fed also their ambition and their cupidit 3 \ In the 
particular prophecy of which men at this time were talking 
there was at least something tangible, for it was a fact that the 
first century of Bidtish rule was fast coming to an end. This 
in itself was sufficient to administer largely to the superstition 
and credulity of the people, and it was cei^tain, too, that the 
])rediction based upon it was not now heard for the hrst time. 
Liglitlj^ heeded, when long j^ejtrs wore to intervene before its 
possible realisation, now that the date of the prediction had 
arrived, it took solemn and significant shape in the memories of 
men, and the vciy excitement that it engendered helped in time 
to bring about its fulfilment.*}* 


* It is certain, however, that the most preposterous claims to antiquity are 
sometimes advaucccl on their behalf. For example, it wns gravely stated in a 
loading Calcutta journal, that a prophecy had been discovered, a thousand 
years old,pt»inting to the downfall of the English at this time ; in other words, 
lhat our destruction had been pi-edicfnd many liuudrecl years before wo had 
ever been seen in the country, or ever beard of by the people. 

f 'Whether tlio prophecy was of Hindu or Muhammadan origin is still a 
moot question. The following, from a memornndum furnished to me by ]\Ir. 
E. A. Reade, throws some light on the subject, unci will be read with no little 
interest : — “ I do not tliinlcl over met one man in a hundred that did not givo 
the Mithammadans credit for this prediction. I fully believe that the notion 
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or rlinngf' nftor ri conlnry of tenure wns p ncnl, and I can testify ^vith otlior ‘3 
to l<ave 1 m arvl of tbo prediction at Ica^t a quarter of u century previoii.-^ly. Put 
call it r* pr«.dictft'n or Miperstitirrn, tlif’ credit of it inu^it, I thini:, hv pver to 
tlu) Ilindufi. If wc Ul:o tlj" Hejra cn lend nr, 17r>7 a.d. correspond « witli 1171 
Hojm; 1^57 A.P. '^’lith 1-71 i.ejra, AVhcrca^? by the ]uni-*-oiar vtar of the 
Sumbut, 17a7 A«ri, i^ ISM Suiubut, and lSr)7 a,p, 1014 Suinimt, 1 rerncrnlier 
on rny rein’ir):inir to a clirtu-vcy Br^ihinon, whO'*' loy.jUy was rnnsjiicuoua 
thr".u:r)ir>nt the pi»dfyl{iiewa'' afterward Killed in a^don with the rebels), soon 
aft(*r i1m* b dtle of Oct. 11. 15>a7, that lIieSu[nt>nt ISUn was paF-^in^' away with- 
out tiio fulfdiiMTjt of tin* eentonary projibecy. that be replied with some 
anxii i\% therv- Vit a remainder of tin* year, f.e,, liJi Marcii ; and 

M-h r'‘ that tiiho, in ISWl, the Stibadir, a Tawuri, of a ravalrv re^ineMit, in his 
far* v.’i 11 ton bro:li^-r of mine leaving; tlic Rorvieo in that year, rruilly telling; 
him that in anotlu'r twenty-tive years the Company^ Uaj would lie nt im end, 
and the Iltutln ilnj rc-tor.-I, Iteeitainly dors not much matter, hut I tliirik 
it i.- tlu* sale viow t-> tu’cepl Uie tradition as of Uindu rather than Muham- 
madan origin/* 
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CHAPTER lY. 

Tuk new year dawned upon India with a fair promise of 
continued tranquillity. But it was only a few 
anuary, i8j . when the storm began to arise. It is 

in the cold weather that the British officer sees most of the 
Sipahi, and best understands his temper. Company 
drills, and regimental parades, and brigade exercises, 
are continually bringing him face to face with his 
men, and he roams about Cantonments as he cannot roam in 
the midst of the summer heats and autumnal deluges. But this 
winter of 1856-57 had nearly j^assed awajq and he had seen no 
indications of anything to disturb his settled faith in the 
fidelity of the native soldier. There was outward serenity 
everywhere, and apparent cheerfulness and content, when 
suddenly a cloud arose in an unexpected quarter ; and a tre- 
mendous danger, diinty seen at first, began to expand into 
gigantic proportions. T 

For years the enemies of the English, all who had ?' 
alarmed by our encroachments, all who had suffered b^ ^ 

usurpations, all who had been shorn b}^ our interventic \ 

jmvileges and perquisites which they had once enjoyed, 
who saw before them a still deeper degradation and a mo. > 
absolute ruin, had been seeking just such an opportunity as 
now rose up suddenly before them. They had looked for it in 
one direction; they had looked for it in another; and more 
than once they thought that they had found it. They thought 
that they had found something, of which advantage might be 
taken to persuade the Native soldiery that their Christian 
masters purposed to defile their caste and to destroy their 
religion. But the false steps, which we had hitherto taken, 
had not been false enough to serve the purj)Oses of those who 
had sought to destroy the British Government by means of a 
general revolt of the Native Army, For half a century there 
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had I>eou nothing of a KuRicienth- pnljialde and coniprohcnsivo 
clinructor to alarm tho whole Sipdhi Army, 3luliaiurn;uhm and 
Hindu.^ f>7it now, suddenly, a story of mtjst terrific import 
found its way into circulation. It was stated tliat (Government 
had manufmtured cartridge-', greased with animal fat. for tho 
use of the Native Aiiny; and tho statement was nut a lie. 

The old infantry nnuskoi, the veneral>le Brown Bess of tlio 
British soldier, had been condemned as a relic 
of barbarism, and it was v>dsely determined, in the 
Lid-ian in the Englisli Army, to supersede it by ilie issue of 
aniinpioved description of lire- arm, with grooved bMies, after 
the lasin'on of a Tifle, As a ball from these now rifled nnibkets 
reached rbe enemy at a much greater distance than tin* amimi- 
mtion of the oM weajjon, tho JSipdlii rejoiced in the advantage 
which would thus be conferred upon liini in battle, and laudetl tho 
Goveniment for what he regarded as a sign both of tlie wisdom 
of hi> rulers and of their solicitude for his welfare. And wlieii 
it vras learnt that depots had been establislied at tliroo great 
military stations for the instruetioti of the *SipLLhi in tho use of 
the novr weapon, there was great talk in the Lines about the 
W(md(irful Eurn])ean musket that was to keep all comers at a 
distance. ^ But, unhaj)pi)y, these rilled barrels could not bo 
loaded vritbout the lubrication of tho cartridge. And the 
voice of joy and praise was suddenl}’- changed into a wild cry 
of grief and despair when it was bruited abroad that tho 
carhddge, the end c»f which was to be bitten olT by the fciipahi, 
was greased with the fat of the detested swine of tho Muham- 
mar.an, or the venerated cow of the Hindu. 

How the truth hrst transpired has been often told. Eight 
miles from Calcutta lies the military station of 
Damdamah. Eor luanA' years it had been tho J^ttip-orac 
head-quarters of tho Bengal Artillery. There all 
the many difatinguished ofiScers of that distinguished corps had 
learnt the rudiments of their profession, and many had spent 
there the hapjaest years of their lives. But it was suddenly 
discovered that it was not suited to the purpose for which it 
was designed. Tlie head-quarters of the Artillery were removed 
to Mirath. The red coat displaced the blue, Tho barracks and 
the mess-house, and the officer’s bungalows, were given up to 
other occupants; and buildings, which from their very birth 
had held nothing but tho appliances of ordnance, wore de- 
graded into manufactories and storehouses of small-arm 
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ammunition. Tims, by a mutation of fortune, 'vvhen the Enfield 
Rifle began to supersede Brown Bess, Danidaiuah became one of 
three Cantonments at which the GoYemmeiit established 
Schools of Musketry for instruction in the use of the iinpi'OYcd 
idfled \Yeapon. Now, it happened that, one day in January, a 
low-caste Lascar, or magazine-man, meeting a high-casto 
Sipahi in the Cantonment, asked him for a drink of water from 
his lotah. The Brahman at once replied with an objection on 
the score of caste, and was tauntingly told that caste was 
nothing, that high-casto and low-caste would soon bo all the 
same, as carifidges smeared with beef-fat and hog’s-lard wore 
being made for tlie Sipiiliis at the depots, and would soon be in 
general use throughout the army.^ 

The Brahman carried this story to his comi'ades, and it was 
soon known to oxery Sipahi at the depot. A shudder ran 
through the Lines. Each man to whom the story was told 
caught the great fear from his neighbour, and trembled at tho 
thought of the pollution that lay beibro him. Tho contamina*' 
tiou was to bo brought to his Yery lips; it was not merely to 
1)0 touched, it was to be eaten and absorbed into his very being. 
It was so terrible a thing, that, if the most malignant enemies 
of the British GoYernment had sat in conclaYe for years, and 
brought an excess of devilish ingenuity to bear upon tho 
invention of a scheme framed with the design of alarming tho 
iSipahi mind from one end of India to tho other, they couhl not 
liave devised a lie better suited to the jmrpose. But now tho 
English themselves had placed in tho hands of their enemies, 
not a fiction, but a fact of tremendous significance, to be turned 
against them as a deadly instrument of destruction. It was 
the voiy thing that had been so long souglit, and up to tljis 
time sought in vain. It required no explanation. It needed 
no ingenious gloss to make tho full force of tho thing itself 
patent to the multitude. It was not a suggestion, an inference, 
a probability; but a demonstrative fact, so complete in its 
naked truth, that no exaggeration could liave helped it. Like 
tho case of the leathern head-dresses, wliich liad convulsed 
^Southern India half a century before, it appealed to tlio 
strongest feelings both of the Mahainmadan and tho Hindu ; 


^ No grirased cartridgtrs had heen iF>ncc1 at Danidniiiah. Tlie Sipaliis in 
the tehool there wre only in the nulimcnlfi of their rille-educjition, 

and had iiofconie yet to need the application of the greoBC. 
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but though similar iu kind, it was incomparably more offensive 
in degree ; more insulting, more appalling, more disgusting. 

We know so little of Native Indian society beyond its merest 
externals, the colour of the people’s skins, the form of their 
garments, the outer aspects of their houses, that History, whilst 
it states broad results, can often only surmise causes. But 
there are some surmises which have little less than the force of 
gospel. We feel what we cannot see, and have faith in whut 
we cannot prove. It is a fact, that there is a certain description 
of news, which travels in India, from one station to another, 
"wdth a rapidity almost electric. Before the days of the 
“ lightning post,” there was sometimes intelligence in the 
Bazaars of the Native dealers and the Lines of the Native 
t-oldiers, especiall}^ if the news imported something disastrous 
to the British, days before it reached, in any official shape, the 
high functionaries of Government.^ We cannot trace the progress 
of these evil-tidings. The Natives of India have an expressive 
saying, that ‘‘it is in the air.” It often happened that an 
uneasy feeling — an impression that something had happened, 
thoxigh they “could not discern the shape thereof” — pervaded 
men’s minds, in obscure anticipation of the news that was 
travelling towards them in all its tangible proportions. All 
along the line of road, from town to tovm, from village to 
village, were thousands to whom the feet of those who brought 
the glad tidings were beautiful and welcome. The British 
Magistrate, retnniing from his evening ride, was perhaps met on 
the road near the Bazaar hy a venerable Native on an ambling 
pony — a Native respectable of aspect, 'wdth white beard and whiter 
garments, who salaamed to the English gentleman as ho passed, 
and went on his way freighted with intelligence refreshing to 
the souls of those to whom it was to bo communicated, to he 
used with judgment and sent on with despatch. This was but 
one of many costumes worn by the messenger of evil. In 
whatsoever shape he passed, there was nothing outwardl}- to 
distinguish him. Next morning there was a sensation in the 


* The news of the first outbreak and massacre at Kabul, in 1841, and'nlso 
of the subsequent destruction of tho British Array in the Pass, reached 
Calcutta tlirough the Baz,rars of Mirath and Karnul some days before they 
found tbeir way to Government House from any official quarter ; and the 
mutiny at Barrackpur was known by the Sipdhis of the British force 
proceeding to Bunnah before it reached the military’ and political effiefs by 
fipeeiol express, ^ 
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Bazaar, and a vague excitement in the )Sipalii8’ Lines. But Avheu 
rumours of disaster readied tlie houses of the chief English 
officers, they were commonly discredited. Their own letters 
wore silent on the subject. It was not likely to he true, they 
said, as they had heard nothing about it. But it was tnio ; and 
the nows had travelled another hundred miles -whilst the white 
gentlemen, with bland scojiticism, -uwo shaking their heads 
over the lies of the Bazaar. 

It is difficult, in most cases, to surmise the agoncj' to ivlioso 
interested efforts is to bo attributed this rapid circulation of 
evil tidings? But when the fact of the greased cartridges 
liecame known, there were two great motive powers, closo°at 
hand, to give an imraediato impulse to the promulgation of the 
story. U'ho political and tho religious animosities, excited by 
(ho recent measures of the Engli.sh, were lying in -n-ait for an 
opportunity to vent themselves in action. *It hap])eued at this 
time, that the enmities which wo had most recently provoked 
had tlnir head-quarters in Calcutta. It happened, also that 
these enmities had their root jiartly in Hinduism, partly in 
Sluhammadanism. There was tho great Brahmanical Insti- 
tution, tho Dharma Sobha of Calcutta, who.se special function 
it was to preserve ninduism pure and simple in all its ancestral 
integrity, and, therefore, to resist tho invasions and encroach- 
ments of the English,^ b}’ which it -rms continually threatened. 
There were bygone injuries to revenge, and there were comin<>- 
dangers to repel. On tho other side, there was the deposed 
kingship of Oudh, with all its perilous surroundings. Sunk 
in slothfulness and solf-indulgcnco, with little real care for 
anything beyond the enjoyment of tho moment, Wajid Ali 
liimself may have neither done nor suggested anything, in this 
crisis, to turn to hostile account tho fact of tho greased car- 
tridges. But there were those about him with keener eyes, 
and stronger wills, and more resolute activities, who were not 
likely to suffer such an opportunity to escape. It needed no 
such special agencies to propagate a story, which would have 
travelled, in ordinary course of accidental tale-beaiing, to tho 
different stations in tho neighbourhood of tho capital. But it was 
expedient in the eyes of our enemies that it should at once bo 
invested with all its terrors, and tho desired effect wrought 
upon the Sipahi’s mind, before any one could be induced, by 
timol}' official explanation, to believe that the outrage was an 
accident, an oversight, a mistake. So, from tho beginning, the 
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fitory ^vent forth that the English, in prosecution of a lon^** 
cherished design, and under instructions from tlie Queen m 
Council, had greased the SipaluV cartridges with the fat of 
pigs and cows, for the express purpose of defiling both 
ilnhammadans and Hindus. 

On the banks of tlie Hugh River, sixteen miles from Calcutta 
by land, is the great military station of Barraclqnir. It was the 
head-quarters of tho Presidcnc}’ division of the Army. There 
was assembled tho largest body of Native troops cantoned in 
that part of India, There, on the green slopes of the river, 
stood, in a well-wooded park, tlie countri*-seat of the Governor- 
General. Both in its social and its military aspects it was tho 
foremost Cantonment of Bengal, As the sun declined on tho 
opposite bank, l)urnisliiiig the stream with gold, and throwing 
into dark relief the lieavy masses of tho native boats, the park 
i*oads were alive with the equipages of the English residents. 
There visitors from Calcutta, escaping for a udiilo from the 
wliitc glare and dust-laden atmosphere of the metropolis, con- 
sorted with the families of the military officers; and tho 
neighbouring villas of Tftagarli sent forth theix retired inmates 
to join tho throng of “eaters of the evening air,” Tliore tho 
young bride, for it is a rare place for honeymoons, emerging 
from her seclusion, often looked out upon tho world for tho 
fii*st time in her now state. There many a young ensif»-n, 
scarcely less hopeful and less exultant, wore for tho first tinio 
the hridal garments of his profession, and backed the caperiiK** 
Arab that had consumed a large part of his worldly wealtln 
It was a pleasant, a gay, ahos2utablo station; and there was 
not in all India a Cantonment so largely known and frequented 
by the English. There was scarce!}" an officer of tho Bengal 
Army to whom tho name of Barraokjmr did not suggest some 
familiar associations, whilst to numbers of the non-military 
classes, whose occuj^ations tied them to the capital, it was for 
long years, perhaps throughout the whole of their money- 
getting career, the extreme point to which their travels 
extended, • 

At Barrackpur, in the early part of 1857, wore stationed 
four Native Infantry regiments. TJiore were the 2nd 
Grenadiers'^ and the 43rd, two of the “beautiful regiments” 
which had helped General Nott to hold Kandahar against all 


^ A wing of this rogimont was at Rdniganj. 
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comorB, and had afterwards gained now laurels in desperate 
conflict with the Marathas and Sikhs. There was the 34th, an 
ill-omened nninber, for a few years before it had been struck 
oiit of the Army List for mutiny,* and a new regiment had 
been raised to fill the dishonourable gap. There also was the 
70th, whicli had rendered good service in the second Sikh war. 
Three of these regiments had been recently stationed in tlie 
Panjab, or on its frontier, and the 34th had just come down 
from Lakhnao. This last regiment was commanded by Oolone] 
S. G. Wheler, who had but recently been posted to it from 
another corps ; the 43rd was under Colonel J. D. Kennedy, 
wliMso tenure of command had also been brief; whilst the 70th 
and the wing of the 2nd were commanded by officers who had 
graduated in those regiments, and were therefore well knoum 
to tlio men. The station was commanded hy Brigadier Charles 
Grant; and the General of Division was that bravo soldier and 
distinguished officer, John Hearsey, of whose services I have 
already spoken in a previous chapter of this work, f 

On tlie 28th of January, Hearsey reported officially to the 
Adjutant-Gcnerars oflice that an ill-feeling was “said to subsist 
in the minds of the Sipahis of the regiments at Barrackpur.^’ 
“A report,’* ho said, “has been spread by some designing 
persons, most likely Brahmans, or agents of the religious 
Hindu party in Calcutta (I believe it is called the ‘ Dharma 
Sobha’), that the Sipahis are to be forced to embrace the 
Christian faith.” “Perhaps,” he added, “those Hindus who 
arc opposed to the marriage of widows in Calcutta j: are using 
underhand means to thwart Government in abolishing the 
restraints lately removed by law for the marriage of widows, 
and conceive if they can make a party of the ignorant classes 
in the ranks of the army believe their religion or religious 
prejudices are eventually to he abolished by force, and by force 
they are all to bo made Christians, and thns, by shaking thoir 
faith in Government, lose the conjidcnce of their officers by 
inducing Sipahis to commit offences (such as incendiarism), so 
difficult to put a stop to or prove, they will gain their object.” 
The story of the greased cartridges was by this time in every 


^ Antc^ p. 396. 

t vSoe Book II. — ^Account of the Mutiny in the Punjab. 

X The General, doubtless, meant to say, “tliose Hindus in Calcutta vrJio 
are opposed to the marriage of widows.** 
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mouth. There was not a Sipahi in the Lines of Barraclqnir who 
was not familiar with it. There were few who did not believe 
that it was a deliberate plot, on the part of the English, designed 
to break down the caste of the Native soldier. And many were 
persuaded that there was an ultimate design to bring all men, 
along a common road of pollution, to the unclean faith of the 
beef-devouring, swine-eating Faringhi, who had conquered 
their countiy and now yearaed to extirpate the creeds of their 
countrymen. 

There was a time, perhaps, when the Sipahi would have 
canfed the story to^his commanding officer, and sought an 
explanation of it. Such confidences had ceased to be a part of 
the relations between them. But it was not the less manifest 
that the Native soldiery at Banuckpur were boiling over with 
bitter discontent. They had accepted not onty the fact as it 
came to them from Damdaraah, but the accompanying lies 
which had been launched from Calcutta ; and they soon began, 
after the fashion of their kind, to make a public displaj’’ of 
their wrath. It is their wont in such cases to symbolise the 
inner fires that are consuming them by acts of material incen- 
diarism. No sooner is the Sipahi troubled in his mind, and 
bent on resistance, than he begins covertly in the night to set 
fire Lo some of the public buildings of the place. Whether 
this is an ebullition of childish anger — an outburst of irrepressi- 
ble feeling in men not yet ripe for more reasonable action ; or 
whether it be intended as a signal, whether the fires are beacon- 
fires lit up to warn others to be Stirling, they are seldom or 
never wanting in such conjunctures as this. A few days after 
the story of the greased cartridges first transpired at Damdamah, 
the telegraph station at Barrackpur was burnt down. Then, 
night after night, followed other fires. Burning arrows were 
shot into the thatched roofs of officers’ bungalows. It was a 
trick learnt from the Santals, among whom the 2nd Grenadiers 
had served ; and the fact that similar fires, brought about by 
the same means, were brealdng out at Eaniganj, more than a 
hundred miles away, stamjied their complicity in the crime, 
for one wing of the regiment was stationed there. These 
incendiaiy fires were soon followed by nocturnal meetings. 
l\Ien met each other with muffled faces, and discussed, in 
excited language, the intolerable outrage which the British 
Government had deliberately committed upon them. It is 
probable that they were not all Sipahis who attended these 
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nightly musters. It is ]mohahle that they wore not all Sipahis 
who signed the letters that went forth from the post-ofiices of 
Calcnf.la and llarrackpiir, calling upon the soldiery at all the 
pi’incipal stations of the llongal Army to resist the sacrilegious 
encroachments of the English. All that is clearly known is, 
that the meetings were held, that the letters were sent; and 
Cantonment after Cantonment fermented with the story of the 
greased cartridges. 

A hundred miles from Barrackpiir, to the northward, on the 
banks of the river, lies the military station of 
RiZmpf.r' T’fii'liibnpur. It was one well suited, by its position, 
for the development of the desired results. For only 
a few miles beyond it lay the city of Murshidabad, the homo 
of the Nawab Nazim of Bengal, the representative of the 
lino of Subahdars, who, under the Imperial Government, 
had once ruled that great province. It was known that the 
Nawab, who, though stri])ped of his ancestral power, lived in a 
palace with great wealth and titular dignity and the .sur- 
roundings of a Court, was rankling under a sense of indignities 
put upon him by the British Government, and that there were 
thousands in the city who would have risen at the sigmal of one 
who, weak himself, was yet strong in the prestige of a great 
name. At Barhampiir, there were no Eurojjean troops; there 
were none anywhere near to it. A regiment of Native Infantry, 
the 19 th, was stationed there, with a corps of Irregular Cavalry, 
and a batterj^ of post guns manned hy native gunners. It was 
not difficult to see that if these troops were to rise against their 
English officers, and the people of Murshidabad were to fra- 
ternise with them, in the name of the Nawab, all Bengal would 
soon be in a blaze. No thoughts of this kind disturbed the 
minds of our people, but the truth was very patent to the 
understandings of their enemies. 

It happened, too, unfortnn.ately at this time, that the routine- 
action of the British Government favoured the growth of the 
evil ; for when the excitement was great at Barrackpur, de- 
tachments went forth on duty from the most disaffected 
regiments of all to sj^read by personal intercourse the great 
contagion of alarm. Firstly, a guard from the 34th went 
upwards in charge of stud-horses; and then, a week later, 
another detachment from this regiment marched in the same 
direction with a jiarty of European convalescents. At Barhiim- 
pur they were to be relieved by men from the regiment there, 
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and then to return to their own head-quarters ; so that they 
had an opportunity of communicating all that was going on at 
Earrackpur to their comrades of the 10th, of learning their 
sentiments and designs, and carrying hack to tlieir o^\^l station, 
far more clearly and unmisfakahly than could any correspon- 
dence by letter, tidings of the state of feeling among the troops 
at Barhampur, and the extent to which they were prepared to 
resist the otitrago of the greased cartridges. 

When the men of the oith reached Barhampur, their com- 
rades of the 10th received them open-armed and open-mouthed. 
They wore old associates, for not long before they had been 
stationed together at Lakhnao; and now the 19th asked eagerly 
what strange stoiy was this that they had heard from Barrack- 
pur about the greasing of the cartridges. It was not then a 
new story in the Lines of Barlinmpur, but was already two 
weeks old.^' It had been carried as quickly as the post or 
special messenger could carry it from the one station to the 
other, and it was soon afterwards in every man’s mouth. But 
it had wrought no immediate elTect upon the outer bearing of 
the Sipahis of the 19th. The story was carried to the com- 
manding ofiiccr, who gave an assuring reply, saying that, if 
there were any doubts in their minds, the men might see for 
themselves the grease applied to their cartridges; and so for a 
while the excitement was allayed. But when the men of the 
34:th went up from Barrackpur and spoke of the feeling there 
— spoke of the general belief among the Sipahis at the Pre- 
sidency that the Government deliberately designed to defile 
them, and of the intended resistance to this foul and fraudulent 
outrage — the 19th listened to them as to men speaking with 
high authority, for they came from the very se<it of Govern- 
ment, and were not likely to err. So they took in the story as 
it was told to them with a comprehensive faith, and were soon 
in that state of excitement and alarm which is so often the 
prelude of dangerous revolt. 


♦ The first detachment of the 34th reached Barhdmpdr on the 18th of 
February, tlie second on the 25th. Colonel Mitchell, writing on February 16, 
Bays, tlint about a fortnight before n Brahman Pay-Havildar had asked him, 
“ What is this story tliat everybody is talking about, that Government intend 
to make the Native Army use cow’s fat and pig s fat witli the ammunition 
tor their new rifles?” It must have reached Barliampur, therefore, eitlier 
by tlie post or by Kasid (messenger) at the very beginning of the month of 
February. 
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On the day after the arrival of the detachment from Ban-ack- 

Feb 27 pf ■the 19th -was ordered for the 

following morning. It was an ordinary parade, 
“ accidental,” meaning nothing. But it was a parade “ with 
blank ammunition,” and a meaning was found. There were 
in the morning no apparent sigms of disaffection, hut, before 
the evening had passed away, Adjutant M‘ Andrew cariied 
to the quarters of Colonel Mitchell a disquieting report, to 
the effect that there was great excitement in the Lines ; 
that when their percussion-caps had been served out to them 
for the morning’s parade, the men had refused to take them, 
and that they had given as the ground of their refusal 
the strong suspicion they entertained that the cartridges 
had been defiled. It was the custom not to distribute tbe 
cartridges among the men before the morning of the parade ; 
but the general supply for the regiment had been served out 
from the magazine, and, before being stored away for the night, 
had been seen by some of the Sipabis of the corps. Now, it 
happened that the paper of which the cartridges were made 
was, to the outward eye, of two different kinds, and, as the men 
had heard that fresh supplies of ammunition had been received 
from Calcutta in the course of the month, they leapt at once to 
the conviction that new cartridges of the dreaded kind had 
been purposely mixed up with the old, and the panic that had 
been growing upon them culminated in this belief.*' 

Upon receipt of this intelligence, Mitchell at once started 
for the Lines, and summoned bis native officers to meet him in 
the front of the Quarter-Guard. In such a conjuncture, a calm 
but resolute demeanour, a few words of kindly explanation and 
of solemn w^arning, as from one not spealdng for himself but for 
a benignant and a powerful Government, might have done 
much to convince those Native officers, and through them tbe 
Sipabis of the regiment, that they had laid hold of a dangerous 
delusion. But Mitchell spoke as one under the excitement of 
anger, and he threatened rather than he warned. He said that 
the carti’idges had been made up, a year before, by the regi- 
ment that had preceded them in cantonments, that there was 
no reason for their alarm, and that if, after this explanation, 
they should refuse tr take their ammunition, the regiment 


* The fact, however, wns, that there were no cartridges among the stores 
recently received from Calcutta, which consisted mainly of powder in barrels. 
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would be Bent to Biii’iiiali or to China, where the men would dic,^ 
and that the severest punishment would overtake every man 
known to have actively resisted the orders of his Government. 
So the Native oiEcers went their way, with no now confidence 
derived fiom the words that had fallen from their Colonel, 
but, on the other hand, strengthened in all their old convictions 
of imminent danger to their caste and their religion. He would 
not have spoken so angrily, they argued, if mischief had not 
been intended. They looked upon the irritation he displayed 
as a proof that his sinister designs had been inopportunely 
discovered.! 

Such was the logic of their fears. Colonel Mitchell went to 
his home ; but as he drove thither through the darkness of the 
night, with the Adjutant beside him, he felt that there was 
danger in the air, and that something must be done to meet it. 
But what could be done ? There were no white troops at 
Barhampur, and the 19th Eegiment composed the bulk of the 
black soldiery. But there were a regiment of Irregular Cavalry 
and a detachment of Native Artillery, with guns, posted at the 
station, and, as these dwelt apart from the Infantry, they might 
not be tainted by the same disease. Weaker in numbers, as 
compared with the Infantry, they had a countervailing strength 
in their guns and horses. A few rounds of grape, and a charge 
of Cavalry \vith drawn sabres, might destroy a regiment of 
Foot beyond all further hope of resistance. Mitchell might 
not have thought that things would come to this pass; it 


* After reading all the evidence that I can find throwing light upon this 
scene at the Quarter-Guard, I am forced upon the conviction tliat Colonel 
Mitchell did use some such w’ords as these. Lord Canning was, however, 
under an erroneous impression wlien he wrote in liis minute of May 13, “ The 
inconsiderate threat, that if the men did not receive their cartndges he would 
take them to Burmah or to China, where they would die, whicli is not denied 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Slitohell,” Ac., &c. ; for Mitchell had denied it on the 
18th of IMarch, saying, “ I certainly did not make use of the expression above 
quoted." — Lieutenant^ Colonel Mitchell tO Asshtant^Adjuiant-General. Puh- 
lished Papers. [1 was in Calcutta at the time, and in constant communication 
with officers of the 19th, and I am confident that Colonel Mitchell only tolc 
the trutli when he said that he did not use the words quoted. jMitchell 
simply told the men tlmt those who did not obey his orders would be brought 
lo a court-martial. He was a good officer, and was treated as a scapegoat. — 
G. B. M.j 

f “ He gave this order so angrily, tlmt we were convinced that the 
cartridges were greased, otherwise he would not have spoken so." — Petition 
of the Kntice Officers of the Idfh Eegiment. Published Papers. 
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was liis object to overawe, and, by overawing, to prevent tbe 
crisis. But, whatsoever his thoughts at that time, he issued 
his orders that the Cavalry and Artillery should be prepared to 
attend the morning parade. 

In India, men retire early to their rest, for they seldom out- 
sleep the dawn. It was little past the hour of ten, therefore, 
when Mitchell, just having betaken himself to his couch, heavy 
with thought of the morrow’s work, was startled by the sound 
of a strange commotion from the direction of the Lines. There 
was a beating of drums, and there were shoutings from many 
voices, and a confused uproar, the meaning of which it was 
impossible to misinterpret. Plainly the Eegiment had risen. 
Ever since the Colonel’s interview with the Illative officers the 
excitement had increased. It had transpired that the Cavalry 
and Artilleiy had been ordered out. Suspicion of foul play 
then grew into assured convictions, and the Eegiment felt, to 
a man, that the greased cartridges were to be forced upon them 
at the muzzle of our guns. A great panic had taken hold of 
them, and it required but little to rouse them, in an impulse 
of self-preservation, to resist the premeditated outrage. How 
the signal was first given is not clear ; it seldom is clear in 
such cases. A very little would have done it. There was a 
common feeling of some great danger, approaching through the 
darkness of the night. Some raised a cry of “ Eire ! ” ; some, 
again, said that the Cavalry were galloping down upon them ; 
others thought that they heard in the distance the clatter of 
the Artillery gun- wheels. Then some one sounded the alarm, 
and there was a general rush to the bells-of-arms. Men seized 
their muskets, took forcible possession of the dreaded ammuni- 
tion stored for the morning parade, and loaded their pieces in 
a bewilderment of uncertainty and fear. 

Mitchell knew that the Eegiment had risen, but he did not 
know that it was Terror’, rather than Eevolt, that stirred them ; 
and so, hastily dressing himself, he hurried off to bring down 
upon his men the very danger the premature fear of which had 
generated all this excitement in the Lines. Before any report 
of the tumult had reached him from European or from Native 
officers, he had made his way to the quarters of the Oavalr}’ 
Commandant, and ordered him at once to have his troops in the 
saddle. Then like orders were given for the Artillery guns, 
with all serviceable ammunition, to be brorrght down to the 
Infantry Lines. There was a considerable space to be traversed. 
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and tlio Gxtrome darkness of the night rendered tho Bervlco 
diflicult. I5ut, after a while, tho ItUh heard tho din of fho 
approaching danger, and this time with tho fleshly' oar ; saw 
tho light of gleaming torches which was gniding it on to their 
destruction. But they stood there not ripo for action, irresolute, 
})anic-stnick, as men waiting thoir doom. There wore many 
loaded mnskots in thoir hands, Imt not one was fired. 

It was past midnight when Mitchell, having gathered his 
35uro]iean officers from tlieir hods, came down wdtli the guns to 
the parade-ground, where Alexander and his troopers had 
nlread}" arrived. The Infantry, in undress, hut armed and 
helted, were dravm up in line, vaguely exj)eclant of something 
to come, hut in no mood to ])rovol:o instant collision. A veiy 
little, at such a time, would liavo precipitated it, for the excite- 
ment of fear, in such circumshinccs, is more to ho di'caded than 
the hitterest resentments, and, oven if tho European ofTicers 
had then moved forward in a hody, tho movement would have 
heen exaggerated hy the darkness into a hostile advance, 
and tlie 19th, under an impulse of self-preservation, would 
have fired upon them. What ^litchell did, therefore, in the 
unfortunate conjuncture that had arisen, was tho host thing 
that eonld be done. Ho loaded tho guns, closed tho Cavaliy 
u})on them, and sent tlic Adjutant forward with instructioiiB to 
have the call sounded for an assembly of tho Native ofiicers. 
Tho summons was obeyed. Again tho Native officers stood 
before their Colonel, and again there fell from his lips words 
that sounded in their ears as words of anger. What those 
words were, it is now iinpossihle to record with any certainty of 
their truth, Tho Native ofiicers believed that ho said ho would 
blow every mutineer from a gun, although ho should die for it 
himself. The}’ besought him not to ho angry and violent, and 
urged that the men were ignorant and suspicious ; tliat they 
were im]5elled only hy thoir fears ; that, believing tho Cavalry 
and Artilleiy had been hronglit down to destroy them, they 
were wild with excitement and incapable of reasoning, hut that, 
if the Colonel would send hack tho troopers and the guns, the 
men of the Eegiment would soon la}’' down their arms and 
return to their duty. 

Then a great difficulty arose, which, in the darkness and 
confusion of that Fobriiaiy night, might have perplexed a 
calmer brain than Mitchell’s. That tho 19th were rather 
panic-struck than mutinous, was certain. It was plain, too, 

2 n 2 
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tliat a mistake had been committed in bringing down the 
Cavalry and guns to overawe the Eegiment. It would have 
been wiser, in the first instance, to have used them only for 
protective purposes, holding them in readiness the while to act 
on the offensive in case of necessity. But, as they had been 
brought down to the Infantry Lines, it was difficult to with- 
draw them, until the 19th had given in their submission.' 
The men, however, required, as a condition of their submission, 
that which Mitchell naturally desired should be regarded only 
as a consequence of it. Clinging fast to the belief that violence 
wms intended, they would not have obeyed the order to lay 
down their aims ; and- BEtehell could not be certain that the 
Native troopers and gunners would fall upon their comrades 
at the word of command. There was a dilemma, indeed, from 
w'hich it was difficult, if not impossible, to escape with safety 
and with honour. As men are wont to do in such extremities, 
he caught at a compromise. He would withdraw the guns 
and the Cavalry, he said, but he would hold a general parade 
in the morning ; he commanded the station, and could order 
out all branches of the service. But the Native officers besought 
him not to do this, for the Sipahis, in such a case, wmuld believe 
only that the violence intended to be done upon them was 
deferred for a few hours. So he consented at last to what they 
asked ; the Cavalry and the guns were -withdrawm, and the 
general parade for the morning w'as countermanded. Whether 
the Sipahis of tlie 19th had shown signs of penitence before 
this concession w’-as made, and had or had not begun to lay 
down their arms, is a point of history enveloped in doubt. 
But it would seem that the Native officers told Colonel Mitchell 
that the men were lodging their arms, and that he trusted to 
their honour. The real signal for their submission w-as the 
retrocession of the torches. \1 hen the Sipahis saw^ the lights 
disappearing from the parade-ground, they knew that they 
were safe. 

On the following morning the Eegiment fell in, for parade, 
without a symptom of insubordination. The excitement of the 
hour had expended itself ; and they looked back upon their 
conduct with regret, and looked forward to its consequences 
with alarm. Though moved by nothing worse than idle feai', 
they had rebelled against their officers and the State. Assured 
of their contrition, and believing in their fidelity, the former 
might perhaps have forgiven them ; but it was not probable 
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that the State would forgive. A Court of Inquiry was assembled, 
and during many days tbe evidence of European and Native 
officers was taken respecting the circumstances and causes of 
tlie_ outbreak; but the men, though clearly demonstrating 
their apprehensions by sleeping round the bells-of-arms, con^ 
tinued to discharge their duties without any new ebullitions ; 
and there was no appearance of any hostile combinations, by 
which the mutiny of a regiment might have been converted 
into the rebellion of a province. Under the guidance of 
Colonel George Macgregoi-, the Nawab Nazim of Bengal threw 
the weight of his influence into the scales on the side of order 
and peace; and whatsoever might have been stirring in the 
hearts of the Musiilman population of Murshidabad, in the 
absence of any signal from their chief, they remained outwardly 
quiescent. 
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CHAPTEE V, 

In all coTintTies, and under all forms of government, the dangers 
which threaten the State, starting in the darkness, make head- 
way towards success before they are clearly discerned by the 
rulers of the land. Often so much of time and space is gained, 
that the slow and complex action of authority cannot overtake 
the mischief and intercept its further progress. The peculiari- 
ties of our Anglo-Indian Empire converted a probability into a 
certainty. Differences of race, differences of language, differ- 
ences of religion, differences of customs, all indeed that could 
make a great antagonism of sympathies and of interests, severed 
the rulers and the ruled as with a veil of ignorance and obscurity. 
We could not see or hear with our own senses what was going 
on, and there was seldom any one to tell us. When by some 
accident the truth at last transpired, generally in some of the 
lower strata of the official soil, much time was lost before it 
could make its way upwards to the outer surface of that 
authority whence action, which could no longer be preventive, 
emanated in some shape of attempted suppression. The great 
safeguard of sedition was to be found in the slow processes of 
departmental correspondence necessitated by a system of exces- 
sive centralisation. When prompt and effectual action was 
demanded, Eoutine called for pens and paper. A letter w’-as 
written where a blow ought to have been struck, and the letter 
went, not to one who could act, but was passed on to another 
stage of helplessness, and then on to another, through all 
gradations, from the subaltern’s bungalow to the Government 
House. 

The direction of the military affairs of our Indian Empire 
was supposed to be confided to the Commander-in-Chief, But 
there was a general pow’’er of control in the Governor-General 
that made the trust little more than nominal. So little were 
the limits of authority prescribed by law, or even by usage, 
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tliat, it has already heon observed, there yvas often a conilict 
between the Civil and the Military Chiefs, which in time 
ripened into a public scandal, or subsided into a courteous 
compromise, according to the particular temper of the litigants. 
Sensible of his power, the Governor-General was naturally 
anxious to leave all purely militarj" matters in the hands of the 
Commandor-in-Chief ; but in India it was hard to say what 
wore “purely military” matters, when once the question 
emerged out of the circle of administrative detail. As har- 
monious action was constitutionally promoted by the bestowal 
upon the Commander-in-Chief of a seat in Council, there would 
have been little practical inconvenience in the di%dsion of 
authority if the OivU and the Military Chiefs had always been 
in the same place. But it often happened that the Governor- 
General, with his official machinery of the Milihiiy Secretary’s 
office, was at one end of the counti^^ and the Cominander-in- 
Ohief, with the Adjutant- General of the Army, at the other. 
And so it happened in the early part of 1857. Lord Canning 
was at Calcutta. General Anson was officially in the Upper 
Pj’ovinces; personally ho was somewhere in Lower Bengal.^' 
The Adjutant-General was at .Miratb. The Adjutant-Gonerars 
office was in Calcutta. The Inspector-General of Ordnance was 
in Port AVilliam. All these authorities had something to do 
'intli the business of the greased cartridges, and it w^as a 
necessity that, out of a system which combined a dispersed 
agency vdth a centralised authority, there should have arisen 
some injurious delay. 

But the delay, thus doubly inevitable, arose rather in this 
instance from the multiplicity of official agencies, than from the 
distance at which they were removed from each other. On 
the 22nd of January, Lieutenant Wright, -who commanded the 
detachment of the 70th Sipahis at Damdamah, reported to the 
commanding officer of the musketry depot the story of the 
greased cartridges, and the excitement it bad produced. Major 
Bontein, on the following day, reported it to the commanding 
officer at Damdamah, who forthwith passed it on to the General 


* Just at tills time Geueral Anson ivna coming down to Calcutta to 
superintend the embarkation of bis wife for England. Ho must have been 
actually in Calcutta when the Sipdbis were in the first throes of their 
discontent; but it does not appear that the subject of the greased cartridges 
then attracted his attention. 
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commaiKling the Presidency division at Barrackpur. On the 
same day, General Hearsey forwarded the correspondence to 
the Depnty-Adjutant- General, who remained in charge of the 
office at Calcutta in the absence of his chief. But, though thus 
acting in accordance with military regulations, he took the 
precaution to add that he forwarded the correspondence ‘‘for 
immediate submission to the Government of India, through its 
Military Secretaiy,” and suggested that the fSipahis at the 
Eiflo Depot should be permitted to grease their own cartridges. 
General Hearsey ’s letter must have reached the Adjutant- 
General’s office on the 24th of January; perhaps not till after 
office hours. The following day was the Sabbath. The letter 
of “ immediate transmission ’’ was dated, therefore, on the 
26th.^ On the following day, the Government of India, 
through its Military Secretary, addressed a letter to the Adju- 
tant-Goneral’s office sanctioning Hearsey’s suggestion. On the 
28th, the General received the official sanction, and at once 
directed the concession to be made known to all the regiments 
in Barrackpur. But it was too late. On the previous day, a 
significant question had been put by a Native officer on parade, 
as to whether any orders had been received. The reply was 
necessarily in the negative. Had it not been for the interven- 
tion of the Adjutant-General’s office, General Hearsey might 
have received his reply four days before. Whilst we were 
corresponding, our enemies were acting ; and so the lie went 
ahead of us apace. 

Onward and onward it went, making its way throughout 
Upper India with significant embellishments, aided by the 
enemies of the Biitish Government, whilst that Government 
looked at the matter in its naked reality, divested of all the 
outer crust of lies which it had thus acquired. Confident of 
their own good intentions, the English chiefs saw only an 
accident, an oversight, to be easily rectified and explained. 
There did not seem to be anything dangerously^ irreparable in 
it. But it was, doubtless, right that they should probe the 
matter to its very depths, and do all that could be done to allay 
the inquietude in the Sipahi’s mind. It was hardly to be 
expected that the Governor-General, who at that time had 


* It is right that this should be borne in mind. In all cases of alleged 
official delays the almanack of the year should be consulted, that account 
may be taken of a dies non* ^ 
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been less than a year in India, should see at once all the difli- 
culties of the position. But ho had men of large experience at 
his elbow; and it was wise to confide in them. In such an 
emergency as had then arisen, the Military’ Secretary to the 
Government of India was the functionary whose especial duty 
it was to inform and advise the Govora or- General. That office 
was represented by Colonel Richard Birch, an officer of the 
Company’s Army, \Nho had served for many ^^ears at the head 
of the Judge Advocate’s department, and was greatly esteemed 
as an able, clear-headed man of business, of unstained reputation 
in private life. Lord Dalhousie, no mean judge of character, 
had selected him for this important office, and Lord Canning 
soon recognised the wisdom of tlic choice. The Military 
SecroUiry had no independent authority, but in such a con- 
juncture as this much might be done to aid and accelerate the 
movements of Government ; and had ho then sat down idly 
and wailed the result, or had he suffered any time to bo lost 
whilst feebly meditating action, a heavy weight of blame would 
have descended upon him, past all hope of removal. But, when 
he heard that the detachments at Damdamah were in a state 
of excitement, his first thought was to ascertain the truth or 
the falsehood of the alleged cause of alarm ; so ho went at once 
to the Chief of the Ordnance Department to learn what had 
been done. 

At that time, the post of Inspector- General of Ordnance was 
held by Colonel Augustus Abbott, an Artillery officer of high 
repute, who had earned a name in history as one of the “ Illus- 
trious Ganlson of JalAldbdd.” His first impression was, that 
some greased cartridges had been issued to the Depot at Dam- 
damah, and it was admitted that no inquiries had been made 
into the natural history of the lubricating material. But he 
was relieved from all anxiety on this score by a visit from 
Major Bontein, the Instructor, who asked Abbott to show him 
a greased cartridge. The fact was, that though large numbers 
had been manufactured, none had ever been issued to the 
Kative troops at Damdamah or any other station in the Presi- 
dency Dhdsion.* The discovery, it was thought, had been 


♦ It sliould be stated that much of tlio laboratory ^York of the Areenal of 
Fort William was actually carried on at Damdamali ; but that the ammunition 
manufactured there was always sent to the Arsenal and issued thence to the 
troops. 
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made in time to prevent tlie dangerous consequences 'whicli 
miglit have resulted from the oversight. It ivould he easy to 
cease altogether from the use of the obnoxious fat ; easy to tell 
the Sipahis that they might grease the cartridges after their 
own fashion. The uneasiness, it was believed, would soon pass 
away, under the influence of soothing explanations. It was 
plain, however, that what had happened at Damdamah might 
ha]>pen at the other military stations, where schools of musketry 
had been established and the new rifles were being brought 
into use. The regiments there would assuredly soon hear the 
alarm-note pealing upwards from Bengal. But, though some 
time had been lost, the “ lightning-post ” might still overtake 
the letters or messages of the Sipahis before they could reach 
Ambalah and Sialkot. 

So Birch, having thus clearly ascertained the real fact of the 
greased cartridges, went at once to the Governor-General, and 
asked his permission to take immediate steps to re-assure the 
minds of the Sipahis at all the Musketry Depots. The 
January 27 . granted, and orders were forthwith sent 

to Damdamah ; whilst the Electric Telegraph was set at work to 
instruct the Adjutant-General of the Army, at Mirath, to issue 
all cartridges free from grease, and to allow the Sipahis to 
apply with their own hands whatever suitable mixture they 
might prefer. For, at Mirath, a large manufacture of greased 
cartridges was going on, without any fear of the results.^ At 
the same time he telegraphed to the commanding officers of the 
Kifle Depots at Ambalah and Sialkot, not to use any of the 
greased cartridges that might have been issued for service 
with the new rifles. It was recommended, at the same time, 
by Birch and Abbott, that a General Order should be pub- 
lished by the Commander-in-Chief, setting forth that no greased 
cartridges would be issued to the Sipahi troops, but that every 
man would be permitted to lubricate his own ammunition wilh 
any materials suitable to the purpose. But plain as all this 
seemed to be, and apparently unobjectionable, an objection was 
found at Mirath to the course proposed in Calcutta ; and the 
Adjutant-General, when he received his message, telegraphed 
back to the Military Secretary that Native troops had been 


* Materials for 100,000 cartridges, vdtb implements of manufacture and 
pattern cartridges, were sent from the Calcutta Arsenal to Mirath in October, 
1856. These wre for the use of the 60th Rifles# 
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using greased cartridges “for sonio years/’ and the grease had 
been composed of niutton-fat. “ Will not,” it was asked, “^^onr 
instnictions make the Sipahis suspicious about what hitherto 
they have not hesitated to handle?” Furtlier orders were 
requested; and, on the 29th of Januar^j^ a message went from 
Calcutta to the Head-Quarters of the Army, stating that tho 
existing practice of greasing cartridges inigiit be continued, if 
tho materials were of mutton-fat and wax,*' 

Prompt measures having thus been taken to prevent tiic 
issue of gi'eased cartridges prepared in Calcutta or I\Iirath to 
any Native troops— and vrith such success that from first to 
last no such cartridges ever were issued to thorn t — the authori- 
ties, perhaps a little perplexed by this sudden explosion in a 
season of all-prevailing quiet, began to inquire how it had all 
happened. Not \\dthout some difiiculty, for there were apparent 
contradictions in the statements that reached them, tho whole 
history of the greased cartridges was at last disentangled. 
It ^vas this. In 1853, the authorities in England sent out to 
India some boxes of greased cartridges. Tho lubricating 
material was of different lands; but taUow entoi'cd largely 
into the composition of it all. It was sent out, not for service, 
but for experiment, in order that tlio effect of tho climate upon 
tho cartridges thus greased might ho ascertained. But it did 
not wholly escape our high military' functionaries in India, 
that these greased cartridges, if care wore not taken to exclude 
all obnoxious materials from their composition, could not ho 
served out to Native troops uuthout risk of serious danger. 
Colonel Henry Tucker was, at that time, Adjutaut-Goueral of 
the Bengal Army, and he obtained the permission of the Com- 
mander-iu-Chief to sound a note of warning on tho subject. 
There was in those days even a greater complication of military 
authority than when Lord Canning presided over the Govern- 


* Sec tlio telegrams published in the papers kid before Parliament. I 
merely s^ate the fact that such messages were sent. But I have found it 
impossible to reconcile tho assertion of the Adjutant-General, that cartridges 
smeared with mutton-fat had been in Tise, with the actual facta of tlio ca^e, 
as given in the following pages on the very highest authority. I am assured 
tliat tlio only grease used with the ammunition of the old two-grooved rifles 
was a mixture of wax and oil applied to the “ patch.” 

t This was ofiicially declared by Government, and in perfect good faith. 
I believe, however, that some greased cartridges were served out to a Gurhlia 
regimeut, at their own request. 
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ment. Tliere was an institution called the Military Board, 
composed of certain ex-officio members, one special salaried 
member, and a Secretary who did the greater part of the work. 
The trite adage that “ Boards are Screens ” was verified in this 
instance, if in no other, for responsibility was effectually 
obscured. It fell within the range of the Board’s multifarious 
functions to direct the experiments which -were to be made 
with the greased cartridges ; so Colonel I’ucker, in due official 
course, addressed a letter to the Secretary to the Military Board 
on the subject of these experiments, adding, “lam at the 
same time to communicate the Commander-in-Chiefs 
opinion, that, unless it bo known that the grease 
employed in these cartridges is not of a nature to ofiend or 
interfere with the prejudices of caste, it will be expedient not 
to issue them for test to biative corps, but to European soldiers 
only to bo carried in pouch.’’ But it does not seem that this 
warning had any effect upon the Military Board.'^' The ammu- 
nition to bo tested was served out to Native Guards at Port 
IVilliam, Kdnhpur, and Eangun, who carried it in their pouches, 
and handed it from man to man every time that the guard was 
relieved. After being thus tested for many months, the car- 
tridges were reported upon by Committees of European officers 
drawn from Native Infantiy Eegiments, and eventually sent 
back to England with these reports. No objection was ever 
made by the Sipahis to the handling of the cartridges, and 
none were ever started by their regimental officers or by the 
Committees. 

The 60th (Queen’s) Eifles were at this timeserving in India, 
but the weapon which they used was that known as the two- 
grooved rifle ; and the ammunition consisted of a cartridge of 
powder only, and, separate from this cartridge, a ball covered 


* Colonel Tucker afterwards said in a public journal, “ I do not presume 
to say with whom specifically tlio blame of fliis most culpable neglect may 
rest. Only investigation can settle that point ; but I conceive that either 
the Military Secretary, or the oiBcer presiding in chief over the Ordnance 
Department in Calcutta, is, one or both, the part}' implicated.” Investigation 
proves that both officers were blameless. The routine in those days was for 
the Commander-in- Chief to address the Military Board, and for the Military 
Board to address the Governor-General. In this case, however, the corre- 
spondence never went further than the Military Board ; and it was not until 
after the Mutiny had broken out, and Colonel (then Major-General) Tucker 
had publicly referred to his neglected warnings, that the Military Secretary 
had any knowledge of the correspondence of 1853. 
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with a “patch’’ of fine cloth, which was smeared with a mix- 
ture of wax and oil. When rifle-companies were raised in some 
of the Native regiments, this two-grooved rifle was served out 
to them with the ammunition above described, and no kind 
of objection was ever raised to its use. The grease was 
known to be harmless, and the paper of the cartridge was 
never suspected. But, in 1856, these two-grooved rifles were 
condemned, and new Enfield rifles issued to the 60th, and also 
to some of the Company’s European Infantry. The ammunition 
then, in the first instance, supplied to them, consisted of the 
residue of the greased cartridges sent from England for experi- 
ment; and, whilst these were being used up, others of the same 
description, in accordance with orders from England, were 
being made up by the Ordnance Departments at Calcutta, at 
Dam dam ah, and at Mirath. The mixture of wax and oil, 
though it answered the purpose of lubrication at the time of 
use, was not applicable to bundled cartridges, because its 
greasing properties soon disappeared. So the cartridges manu- 
factured for the Enfield rifles were to be smeared with a 
mixture of stearin e and tallow. The Ordnance Department 
then indented for tallow, without any specification of the nature 
of the animal fat composing it ; ^ and, although no hog’s-lard 
was supplied, there is no question that some beef-fat was used 
in the composition of the tallow. This was, doubtless, an 


♦ It was a part of a contract for “ Petty Stores,” to be supplied to the 
Arsenal of Fort William for two yeais, from tlio IStli of August, 1856, 
entered into by Gangadarh Banerji and Co. Tiie article is described in 
the contract as “Grease, Tallow and it was to bo supplied at the mte of 
two aniuis (or threepence) a pound. From the Records of the Inspector- 
Generars office, it appears thut after the contract, dated 16th of August, 
1856, was concluded, Grease and Tallow were indented for sepaiately at 
various times. In an indent on the Contractor, dated September, 1856, the 
following entries appear; 

Grease For ammunition purposes. 

Tallow of the purest 1 For greasing composition for Mini^ rifle 
kind j ammunition. 

In subsequent indents the article is sometimes called “ Grease,” and somC'- 
times “Tallow” — “Required for Arsenal puiposes.” A circular was issued 
to the Department, dated Januarj^ 29tb, 1857, directing that, when appl}dng 
tallow to articles which Native soldiers arc required to handle, only the tallow 
of sheep or goats is to be employed, that of swine or cows being most carefully 
excluded. 
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ovei’siglit, for it would liave been easy to enler into a contract 
for the supply of sheep and goats’ fat, to which there would 
not have been the same objections ; but it would seem that the 
Ordnance authorities had before them the fact that they were 
making ammunition, primarily for the use' of the 60th Eifles, 
in accordance with instructions that had been received from 
England. 

It was true, then, that cartridges smeared with obnoxious 
grease had been in course of manufacture both at Eort William 
and at the Head-Quarters of Artillery at Mirath. It was true 
that, in October, 1866, largo numbers of balled cai-tridges had 
been sent up the country by steamer for the use of the Mus- 
ketry Depots at Ambalah and Sialkot.* But it was not true 
that any had been issued to the Sipahi regiments; for the time 
had not yet come for the detachments at the Musketry Depots 
to use any kind of ammunition. These detachments had re- 
ceived the Enfield rifle ; but they were merely learning its use ; 
learning the construction and the properties of the new weapon ; 
learning to take it to pieces and to put it together again ; 
learning the mode of taking sight and aim at different distances 
— processes which occupied many weeks, and delayed the season 
of target practice. Meanwhile, the old two-grooved rifles were 
in full service with the rifle-companies; and cartridges, as 
above described, with detached balls greased with oil and wax, 
were in constant use for practice-drill.t To these cartridges 
the Command er-in-Chief referred, svhen he telegraphed to Cal- 
cutta that greased cartridges had been long in us6 without 
exciting any alarm. It was thought at Head-Quarters that if 
attention were once called to the matter of the greased car- 
tridges, every Sipahi who had used the old “ patches ” would 
be filled with alarm. 

But, whether this surmise were right or whether it were 
wrong, it is certain that the minds of the Sipahis, first in one 


* The numbers were 22,500 for the Ambalah Depot, and 14,000 for the 
Sidlkot Depot, sent on the 23rd of October to Dohli, via Allahabad, by 
steamer. 

t It may be advantageous to caution the non-professional reader against 
confounding the rifle-companies here spoken of with the detachments at the 
Eifle Depots. The former were- with their regiments, using the old two- 
grooved muskets ; the latter were detached from their regiments, learning the 
use of the Enfield rifle in the schools of musketry at Damdamah, Ambalah, 
and Sialkot. 
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station, tlien in anotber, were already becoming overwlielmed by 
the gi‘eat fear. The lie bad gone ahead of tbe truth. It is 
doubtful whether any orders or proclamations could have 
arrested the feeling of alarm, which was rushing, with the 
force of an electric current, from cantonment to cantonment, 
and turning the hearts of the soldiery against us. It was plain 
that a very dangerous delusion had taken possession of them, 
and it was right that everything reasonable should have been 
done to expel it. But the Sipahis, at a very early stage, were 
past aU reasoning- It was not grease, animal grease, alone 
that disturbed them. Grease of an obnoxious kind, for long 
years, had been applied by Native hands to the wheels of gun- 
carriages and waggons, and not even a murmur of discontent 
had been heard. At Calcutta and at Mirath the greased car- 
tridges had been made up by Natives, and, at the latter place, 
even Brahman boys had been employed in their manufactui’e. 
So it was thought that the objection might be confined to the 
biting off of the end of the cartridge. It was true that the 
grease was applied to the part farthest from that which touched 
the lips of the soldier ; but in a hot climate grease is rapidly 
absorbed, and there was a not unreasonable apprehension that 
it would insidiously spread itself from one end to the other of 
the cartridge. So, on the recommendation of Major Bontein, a 
change was introduced into the system of Eifle drill, by which 
the process of pinching off by the hand was substituted for 
biting off by the teeth. This was right, as far as it went ; hut 
it could not go far. The Sipahi was not satisfied. He argued 
that he had been accustomed always to bite off the end of the 
caiiridge, and that the force of this strong habit would often 
bring it unwittingly to his lips, especially in the excitement of 
active seiwice. There are times, doubtless, when both the 
Hindu and the Muhammadan have an elastic conscience. But 
there are seasons also when both are obdurate and unyielding. 
It might have been easy to persuade the Sipahis that the 
British Government desired to place the matter entirely in 
their own hands, and to leave them to grease their cartridges 
and to use them after their own fashion ; hut too man}’' vague 
doubts and suspicions had been raised in past times, and too 
much was being poisononsly instilled into them in the present, 
to suffer even a remnant of confidence to cling to them in this 
conjuncture. To heat them back at one point was only to 
make them take up their ground more tenaciously at another. 
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“We liave at Barra clcpiir,” wrote General Hearsey in Febru- 
ary, ^ “ been dwelling upon a mine ready for ex- 
I Have been watching the feeling of the 
Sipahis here for some time. Their minds have been 
misled by some designing scoundrels, wlio have 
managed to make them believe that their religious prejudices, 
their caste, is to be interfered with by Government — that the}-- 
are to be ‘ forced to become Christians.’ ” But day after day 
passed, and though it was manifest that there was an uneasy 
feeling in all the regiments, and especially in the 2nd and 
34th, there were no overt acts of insubordination. Their com- 
manding officers had explained to them that Government had 
no such designs as were imputed to them ; but even when the 
Sipahis were assured that no greased cartridges would ever be 
issued to them, and that they might themselves lubricate their 
ammunition with wax and oil, so deeply rooted were the mis- 
givings that had taken possession of their minds, that they 
began to suspect that animal grease had been used in the com- 
position of the cartridge-paper, and that the English were only 
abandoning one trick to fall back upon another. There was 
a glazed surface on the paper, which gave it a greasy aspect, 
and favoured the growth of the suspicion, and, when it was 
burnt, it flared “ with a fizzing noise, and smelt as if there 
was grease in it.” So the suspicion soon grew into a cer- 
tainty, and the fears of the Sipahi waxed stronger and stronger 
every day. 

This was especially apparent in the 2nd Grenadiers ; so a 
Court of Inquiry was held to investigate the matter. The 
paper was examined in Court, and the Sipahis were called upon 
to state their objections. This they did, with an obstinate 
adherence to their belief that grease had been used in its com- 
position. When asked how this suspicion could be removed 
from their minds, they answered that thej^ could not remove it 
— that there was no means of removing it, except by sub- 
stituting another kind of paper. So Government resolved to 
submit the obnoxious paper to a chemical test, and the Chemical 
E.xaminer reported, after due investigation, that it had not 
been greased or treated with any gi'easy or oily matter during 
or since its manufacture; that by operating on a large quantity 
of paper he had been able to e.xtract as much oil as could be 
discovered by the use of a higher power of the microscope, but 
that the grease was no more than might be contracted from the 
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hands of tho Tvorkmen who had packed it.*' But there was 
little satisfaction even in this, for so obstinate was the con- 
viction that the English designed to pollute tho Sipuhis, that a 
belief was gaining ground among them that tho paper was 
little more than “ bladder.*’ Tho stiffness and transparency of 
it favoured this siisincion, and they could not rid themselves of 
the impression that it was an animal substance which they 
were called upon to use. This was a far greater difiicuit}’’ than 
the other, for it affected not merely tho Eifie Depots, but the 
whole Native Army ; and there was no possibility of grappling 
with it except by ceasing altogetlior from nnisketr^^ drill. If 
the fear liad been only a fear of tho fat of cows and swine, it 
might have been removed by the substitution of one grease for 
another; or if the external application of any kind of animal 
grease wore objected to, oil and wax might be emplo^^ed in its 
place; or if the touching of tho unclean thing with the lips 
were the grievance, the end of the greased caitridge might be 
pinched off by the hand, and that objection removed. But to 
this fear of the paper used in all the cariridges issued to the 
Army, greased or drj^, there was practically no antidote that 
would not have been both an admission and a concession, very 
dangerous for Government to malce. It remained only that tho 
English ofneer should persuade the Siptihi that he was 'wrong. 
There could hardlj% in such a crisis, have been a better man 
in command of tho Division than General Hearsey ; for ho was 
one who steered wisely a middle course between the troubled 
waters of alarm and the dead calms of a placid sense of security. 
He .had a large-hearted sympathy with the Sipdhis in their 
affliction. He understood them thoroughly. He saw that they 
were labouring under a great fear ; and he was not one, in such 
a case, to think that tho “ black fellows ” had no right to 
suspect the designs of their white masters. He saw clearly 
what a tremendous significance, in the eyes both of Muham- 
madans and Hindus, there was in tins incident of the greased 
cartridges, and he could not wonder at the mingled feeling of 
terror and resentment that it had excited. It was a case that 
in his opinion required Idndly treatment and delicate handling ; 
and he thought that much might be dbne by considerate ex- 
planations to restore confidence to their minds. So, on the 


* Dr. M‘Kainnrii to the Inspector-General of Ordnance, Eeh. 11, 1857, 
— Ptihlislied Fapers 

VOL. I, 2 0 
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afternoon of Monday, the 9tli of February, be paraded the 
Brigade, and in a loud, manly voice, using good vemacular 
Hindustani, addressed tbe assembled regiments. Earnestly and 
empbatically be explained to them that they bad laid bold of a 
foolisb and a dangerous delusion; that neither the Government 
■which they served, nor tbe ofScers "who commanded them, bad 
ever thought for a moment of interfering -with their religious 
usages or depriving them of their caste ; and that it -was but an 
idle absurdity to believe that they could by any means be 
forced to be Christians. He told them “ that the English -were 
Christians of the Booh — Protestants ; that they admitted no 
proselytes but those -who, being adults, could read and fully 
understand the precepts laid down therein ; that if they came 
and thre'w themselves down at our feet, imploring to be made 
Book Christians, it could not be done; they could not be 
baptized until they had been examined in the truths of the 
Book, and proved themselves fully conversant with them, and 
then they must, of their own good will and accord, desire to 
become Christians before they could be made so.” He then 
asked them if they -under.stood him ; they nodded their assent, 
and it appeared both to the English and to the Native officers 
that the Sipahis were well pleased with what they had heard, 
and that a heaviness had passed away from their minds.'* 

But the good effect of this address was but transitory ; for 

jinrch 1867 troops at Barrackpur heard what had been 

’ ‘ done by their comrades of tbe 19th, there was great 

excitement aniong them, great anxiety to know the result. It 
was plain that the game had commenced in earnest, and that 
they might soon be called upon to take a part in it. But it 
would be well first to see what move would be made by the 
Government; what punishment would be inflicted upon the 
mutinous regiment at Barhampur. Hays passed, and days greAv 
into weeks, but still the Government appeared to be inactive. 
The 19th w.ere quietly performing their duties, as if nothing 
had happened. In the excited imaginations of the Sipahis 
there was something ominous in this quietude. They dimly 
apprehended the truth, and the obscurity of their conceptions 
caused them marvellously to exaggerate it. They believed 
that an overwhelming European force, with Cavalry and 

* General Hcarsoy to tho Secretary to Government, Feb. 11, 1857. — 
Published Papers. 
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Artillon’, wonlcl como suddenly* upon tliom and destroy 
tlioin.* 

Their fears ^vero exaggerated ; hut tlicy ^vc^o not. wliolly haso- 
lesR. When the tidings of the mutiny* at Barhantpur reached 
Calcutta, the Governor-General saw at once that a great danger 
had been providentially escaped ; hut -vvith the sense of present 
relief came also a solemn sense of the magnitude of the crisis. 
The little cloud was growing lamer — growing darker. Etc re 
was an act of overt mutiny% and from the very* cause of all the 
j^erilous excitement at Bannekpur, The time had now como 
for the Government to do something to assort its authority, and 
TO strike terror into the minds of the soldiery. But what was 
to he done ? It was easy to decree the dishandmont of the 19th, 
but it was not easy to accomplish it. There was HM'Rsani 
hut one European regiment along the whole line of 
country* from Calcutta to Danapur, and one other HM/Rioth 
at the latter place, with a largo extent of country 
to protect. Only in the presence of an overawdng European 
force could a thousand armed Sipilhis be suddenly consigned to 
penury and disgrace, and neither of these regiments could he 
moved to Barhampur without dangerously laying bare other 
parts of the lower provinces. For a while, therefore, the stem 
resolution of Government was shrouded from the guilty regiment. 
But the punishment was slowly overtaking thorn, though they 
knew it not. A week after the commission of their offence, 
Colonel Mitchell had received his orders to bring doum the 
10th to Bamackpur to he disbanded, and the spacious passenger 
vessel Bcniinch was steaming across the Bay of Bengal, charged 
vith a commission to bring hack with all possible haste the 
8Ith British regiment from Eangun. The English officers at 
Barrackpur, even Hearscy* himself, know nothing of this, and 
laughed at the credulity of the Sipahis, who believed, on the 
faith of their own news from Calcutta, that this step had been 
taken by* the Government. But it soon became apparent that 
the Native soldiery rvere better informed than the Division 


Take in illnstration the following from the Bnrrackpiir corrcspondenco 
of the dny: “The Drill Naik of my regiment came to me two days a"o 
(I\Inrch 8), and said Ihc report in the Lines was, that there were five thousand 
Europeans tissembled by the Government at Hiturah — that they had arrived 
in two ships, and were to come up here dnring the Hiilf (festival)— that the 
men had not slept the previous night in consequence of this report.”— iJ/a /or 
Matthews io l^rigadier Chant, — MiS, Correspondence, 
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Staff, for ^ an tlio 20tli March there was a great rejoicing among 
the English residents in Calcutta and the neighbourhood at the 
thought that the BenfincJc had returned, and that succours had 
arrived. 

In the meanwhile^ a state of sullen quietude obtained at 
Maroii, 18D7. ^“■^’J^^^clcpur. Still dinging to the belief that the 
Governmont, detected in their first design to apply 
the grease of coavs and pigs to the new rifle cartridges, had 
purposely employed those materials in the manufacture of the 
cartridge-paper, the Sipahis went about their work under a 
])revailing sense of an impending danger and the aggravation 
of a groat wrong.^ It is probable that their fears were stronger 
than their discontents. They believed that their lives, and 
what was dearer to them even than their lives, were in peril, 
and they saw no means of escape except by obtaining the 
raasterj^ over those who threatened to bring down such terrible 
calamities upon them. To what extent this idea of overpower- 
ing the Government had taken possession of the minds of the 
soldiery, and how far it was ever shaped into a definite scheme 
of action by those who were moved against us by religious or 
political animosities, can only be dimly conjectured. There 
was a belief in Calcutta that a general rising of the Native 
troops had been fixed for a particular night in March. It 
happened that, at this time, the Maharajah Sindhia, the greatest 
of the remaining Maratha Princes, was on a visit to the Eng- 
lish cajntal. No one then charged, no one has since charged 
him, or his sagacious minister, Dinkar Eao, with any complicity 
in a plot hostile to the English. They were gratified by the 
kind and hospitable reception which had been extended to them 
by the Governor-General and all the chief people of the Pre- 
sidency, and were pleased with everything they saw. But it 
happened that the Maratha Prince invited all the principal 
English gentlemen and ladies in Calcutta to a grand entertain- 
ment on the 10th of March. The fete was to have been given 
at the Botanical Gardens on the opposite bank of the Hugh 
river. It is said, that when the English were thus occuj^ied 


* So great was their uneasiness, niicl so strong weie their suspicions, tliat 
it was believed that Colonel Wheler, who at that time went daily into 
Calcutta to attend a genenil court-martial, of which he was president, %vas 
in close consultation with the Governor-General respecting the forcible or 
fraudulent conversion of the Sipahis. 
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witli the pleasure of tlic moment, and the vit^ilance of the chief 
oflleer.-^ of Government M\as tciu})onin]y (liveried, the yipuhis, 
Kfimuhited hy the a of the King" of Oudli, were to have 
ri.'^mi as one man, to have seir.cd the Fort and all the chief 
Imildings of Calcutta, and proclaimed war against thoFaringhi. 
'i'hat the idea of such a rising found entrance info the active 
bndns of some enemies of th^r British can Imrdly ho donhtod ; 
hut there is no proof that if over tool: jiniclical sha])o as an 
()rgnuised (conspiracy, whi(di would liuve had the rosnlt I have 
indicated if notliing liad occurred to fustratc tlu* phU. But a 
{‘ircumstanfMj did occur, whicli some still regard as a special 
iniorposilion of Providence for the deliverance of our people, 
^lost unexj)ectedly. in tlio dry season of the year* there wjls a 
hea\*y storm^ fjf rain — o 7 ie of those mighty tropical down- 
]iourinp wliicli reiidors all out-of-doors recreation wlioll}' an 
impossihilify. So the great cnU*rtainmcnt, whicli the Maharajah 
of GwAliilr was tlien to liave given to the English Sficiety of 
Calcutta, was pijslponed to a more auspicious moment, amrtho 
evening of the 10 th of ^larcli j^assed over as quiet I 3 " a.s its lire- 
df'cessors. 

Of this comhinatioii of the Xnlivc troops at the Presidency 
there v/ere, in dot'd, no visihlo eigns. Outwardly it npjj eared 
that onl^- the 2 nd Grenadiers were inqilicated in treasonahlo 
schemes. “The ‘13rd,” VToto Lord Canning to the Cornmandor- 
iii-Chief, “lyivo refused to join in a dinner or fest to whicli 
the 2 nd invited thorn ; and some of the 70th have given np a 
Jaraadar of the 2iid, who came into their Lines and tried to 
persuade the men not to Lite the cartridges Mdien tlic time for 
using them bhould come, and to deter them from finishing their 
lints, saying that there would soon be a great stir at Bnrrackpiir, 
and that their lints would bo bnnit down.” » Another sign of 
this apparent isolation of the 2 nd Grenadiers was afforded hy 
an accident that occurred in Calcutta. The Native Guards for the 
Fort and for the pnhlic buildings in the cit}^ wore furnished by 
the regiments at Barrackpur. On tlio evening of the lOtli of 
Alarcli a detuebmont of the 2 nd was in the Fort, and a Subab- 


* March 15, 1S57. — MS. Corrapondence, The 2nd and 43rd lind served 
together at Kandahur, ntid^ were old friends. The proposed dinner was to 
be given during the Hdlf festival, and the oflicera (jommnncling the two 
regiments bad agreed that there wna no harm in their men dining to"^cthcr. 
Tiio refusal of the 43rd was not intelligible to them. ^ 
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dar’s guard from tlio 34t.]i was posted over the Calcutta Mint. 
In the course of tlie evening, two Sipahis from the 2nd pre- 
sented themselves at the guard-house and sought out' the 
Suhahdar. He was reading an order hook by the light of a 
lamp when the men appeared before him. One of them then re- 
presented that they had come from the Fort ; that the Calcutta 
Militia were to join the Fort-Guards at midnight; that the 
Governor-General was going uj:) to Barrackpur with all the 
Artillery from Hamdamah; and that if the Suhahdar would 
march his guard into the Fort and join their comrades there, they 
might rise successfully against the Government.* This last was 
rather implied than expressed ; but the meaning of the men 
was sufficiently clear; so the Suhahdar ordered them to bo 
arrested. Next morning he sent them prisoners into Fort 
■William ; and, a few days afterwards, they were tried by a 
Native Court-martial, found guilty, and sentenced to imprison- 
ment for fourteen years. 

This was a significant incident, but it was one, also, which 
might be turned to some account ; so Hearsey determined not 
to lose the opportunity. His former speech to the Barrackpur 
troops had not accomplished all that was desired ; but it had at 
least been partially successful, and he believed that something- 
might now be done by another address to the Brigade. So he 
suggested to the Governor-General the expediency of such a 
course. On the 14th of March they talked the matter over at 
Government House, and Lord Canning assented to the proposal. 
But before the day had worn out, some misgivings assailed him, 
as to whether the General might not be carried away, by the 
strength of his feelings and the fiuency of his speech, to say a 
little too much ; so after Hearsey had returned to BarraclqDur, 
Lord Canning sent a letter after him, recapitulating the results 
of the morning conversation, “in order to j)revent all mistakes.” 
This letter reached Hearsey soon after sunrise on the following 
morning (it was Sunday), and he at once replied to it, promising 
to take the greatest care not to exceed his instructions. On the 
next day the Native officers, who had been warned as members 
of the Court-martial ordered to assemble for the trial of the 
Sipahis of the 2nd, were to leave Barrackpur for Calcutta ; and 
the General thought it advisable not to address the Brigade 


^ Lord Cauning to General Anson, March 12, 1857. — MS. Correspondence. 
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general parade of the troops at Barraokpur on the muming of 
Tuesday, the 17tli of March. 

There was no little tact re^piisitc, in such a conjuncture, for 
the exact npjiortionincnt of the several parts of the sj^eech that 
was to be delivered. The main object of it was to warn the 
troops against designing persons, who wore endeavouring to 
seduce them from their allegiance; but it was desirable, also, to 
endeavour to pacify and reassure them, for it was plain that 
they were overridden by a great terror, born of the belief that 
the* Government had sent for European troops of all arms with 
the intent of exterminating the Brigade. In order thus to 
remove the dangcrotis delusion which had taken possession of 
them, it was necessary to speak of the designs of the Govern- 
ment towards the mutinous 39th — to show that retribution was 
sure to overtake all whose guilt had been proved, but that there 
was no thought of harming those who had committed no overt 
ads of rebeliion. But it was not easy in such a case to avoid 
sa^’ing either too much or too little. “ I am afraid,” winto 
Lord Canning to the General, “ that, however brief your obser- 
vations on that regiment (and they should, I think, bo very 
brief), you will find it a nice matter to steer between exciting 
undue "alarm and raising hopes which may bo disappointed. 
But I feel sure that you vdll master the dilficult 3 ", and I leave 
the task in ^^onr hands with perfect confidence of the rcsult.^f 
TTo was thinking mainly of the otfect to be produced iipcii the 
minds of the Sipahis of the 19th. Ho did not wish that the 
decision of Government should he announced before the time of 
carrying it into effect ; but Hearsoy saw plainly that it was 
better for the general pacification of the Brigade that the haze 
through which the intentions of Government appeared to the 
soldier}" in such exaggerated dimensions should be dispersed. 
“For if the men of this Biigade,” he wrote to Lord Canning, 
“ loiow beforehand what is to take place, their minds ^vill ho 
made easy, and they will be disabused of the false rumours now 


♦ cannot address the Brigade until Tuesday morning, ns the Native 
commissioned officers, ^Yho are to be members of the General Court-martial 
to be convened ut Calcutta for the trial of the Sipaliis of the 2nd Grenadiers, 
must go from hence before I do so. If they heard my address to the men on 
pamde, it might bins them in their judgment .” — General Hearsay io Lord 
Canning, March 15, J 857. —iUi?. Correspondence. 
t Loid Canning to General Heavsey, March U, 1857. — MS. Correspondence, 
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spread about that it is the intention of the Government to 
attack and destroy them hy European troops and Artillery.” ^ 
It was truly a great thing, at that time, to remove from the 
minds of the Barrackpiir regiments the great terror that held 
possession of them; hut the 19th had not then commenced its 
march from Barhampur, and it is always a hazardous operation 
to move a regiment, with sentence of dishandinent proclaimed 
against it, to the place of execution. These considerations 
pressed heavily on Hearsey’s mind, when, on the morning of the 
17th of March, he rode out to the parade-ground, and saw the 
Brigade drawn up before him. There was much, however, 
when he prepared to address them, of which there could be no 
doubt. Most of all was it necessaiy to warn them of the evil- 
minded and designing men who were leading them astray ; so 
he began by telling them to beware of such men, who were 
endeavouring to take the bread from the mouths of good Sipahis 
by making them the instruments of their schemes of sedition ; 
then he spoke of the discontent still prevailing among them 
with respect to the cartridge-paper, in which they had never 
ceased to believe that animal fat had been used. Then ho 
began to explain to them, and wdsely, too, as he would explain 
to children, that the glazed appearance of the paper was pro- 
duced by the starch employed in its composition, and that the 
very best paper used hy the Princes of the land had the same 
smooth surface and shiny appearance. In proof of this, he pro- 
duced, from a bag of golden tissue, a letter he had received, 
whilst serving in the Panjab, from the Maharajah Gulab Singh 
of Kashmir, and, giving it to the Native officers, told them to 
open it and to show it to their men, that they might see that it 
was even more glossy than the papei* which they suspected. 
Having done this, he asked them if they thought that a Dogra 
Brahman or Eajput, ever zealous in the protection of kine, 
would use paper made as they suspected, and, after further 
illustrations of the absurdity of their suspicions, told them, that 
if they did not then believe him, they should go to Srirampur, 
and see the paper made for themselves. Then approaching the 
more dangerous subject of the 19th, who had been led into open 
mutiny by a belief in the falsehood of the defiled paper, he said 
that the investigation of their conduct had been laid before him 
us General of the Division, and that he had forwarded it to 


* General Hearseyto Lord Canning, TMarcli 15,1857. — MS. Correspondence. 
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Government, 'vvlio were exceedingly angr^^ and would, in liis 
opinion, order him to disband the regiment. That if ho 
received orders to that effect, all the troops within two marches 
of the place — Infantry, Cavalry, and Artillery, European and 
Xative — ^would be assembled at Bamickpur to witness the dis- 
bandment, and that “the ceremony of striking the name and 
number of the regiment from the* list of the Army would be 
carried out in exactly the same manner as the old 34th 
Begiment were disbanded at Mirath.’* “I inform you of this 
beforehand,” added the General, “because your enemies are 
trying to make you believe that European troops with Cavaliy 
and Artillerj’^ will be sent here suddenly to attack you ; these, 
and such lies, are fabricated and rumoured amongst you to 
cause trouble. But no European or other troops will come to 
Barrackpiir without my orders, and I will give you all timely 
intelligence of their coming.” Then he told them that nothing 
had been proved against them, and that therefore they had 
nothing to fear ; that all their complaints would he listened to 
hy their officers ; that their caste and religious prejudices were 
safe under his protection, and that any one who attempted to 
interfere with them would meet with the severest punishment. 

Having thus concluded, Heai'sey deployed the Brigade, 
opened out the ranks to double distance, and rode through 
them, stopping to notice the men who wore medals on their 
breasts, and asking them, with kindly interest, for what special 
ser^dees they had been rewarded. The regiments were then 
dismissed, and went quietly to their Lines, pondering all that 
they heard from their General. What they had heard was, 
perhaps, a little more than the Governor-General had intended 
them to hear; and Lord Canning, though he much admired 
and much trusted the fine old ofiScer, had not been wholly free 
from alarm lest Hearsey should be carried away hj’’ his feelings, 
and give vent to more than he had authority for declaring. 
But, he added, “it will he nothing very mischievous even if 
ho should do so.” And he was right. Hearsey had intimated 
that Government would disband the 19th, and in this he ex- 
ceeded his instructions. But it is not certain that the Governor- 
General lamented the excess. He regarded the disbandment of 
the 19th as a necessary, but “ an odious business ” ; and, perhaps, 
in his inmost heart he was not sorry that he had thus escaped 
the painful, and to a generous mind the humiliating alternative 
of concealing from the regiment the doom in store for it, until 
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ho was strong enough to execute the sentence/^ Indeed, he 
wrote to the Oommander-in-Chief, saying, The 19th are 
marching down steadily, and will reach Barrackpur on the 
morning of the 31st. They do not know for certain that dis- 
bandment is to be their punishment, and, upon the whole, I 
think it was better not" to tell them. But I admit that there 
were two sides to that question.” The safer course on one side, 
and the manlier course on the other ; and between these two 
the ruler and the man might well have oscillated. That there 
was dangejj: in the knowledge, is not to be doubted. Hearsey 
had sought, by the partial revelations that he had made, to 
soothe the troubled spirit of the Barrackpur Brigade ; but it 
soon became doubtful whether the knowledge they had gained 
would not excite within them more dangerous feelings than 
those which he had endeavoured to allay. The regiments at 
Barrackpur, however, know it,” wrote Lord Canning, “ or, at 
least, fully expect it, and to-day it is confidently said in the 
Bazaars that the 2nd Grenadiers and the 34th intend to protect 
the 19th, and to join them in resisting. This is leading to 
alarms and suggestions on all sides. Colonel Abbott, of Ishapur, 
advises the putting a gag upon the Native Press for a time. 
Major Bontein recommends bringing the 19th to Calcutta instead 
of Barrackpur, and dealing with them under the guns of the 
Fort, where they will have no sympathisers within reach. 
Even Atkinson suggests that Damdamah would be better than 
Barrackpur. I am not in any way moved from my first inten- 
tion, and nothing but the opinion of General Hearsey, who has 
to execute the orders, that a change of plan or place should be 
made, would dispose me to do so. I do not think that he will 
give any such opinion, and I hope that he will not.” 

No such opinion was. given; but it was 2^1 ain to Hearsey, as 
the month of March wore to a close, that the hopes which he 
had once entertained of the speedy subsidence of the alarm 
which had taken possession of the Sipahis were doomed to bo 
disappointed. For when the troo23S at BarrackjDur knew that 
the 19th were to be disbanded, and that an English regiment 
had been brought across the black water to execute the punish- 
ment, they believed, more firmly than they had believed at the 
beginning of the month, that other white regiments were 

♦ Compare Book 11., page 218 et seg. : Considerations on the subject of 
disbandment. 
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coming, and tliat tlio Govcminont would force them to iifo the 
ohnoxious cartridgoa, or treat them like their comrades that wore 
marching down, from Barhampur to be disgraced. So the great 
terror that was driving them into rebellion grew stronger and 
stronger, and as from month to month passed the significant 
words, “ Gora-log aya ” — “ the Europeans have corue ” — their 
excited imaginations beheld vessel after vessel pouring forth its 
legions of English fighting-men, under a foregone design to 
force them all to apostatise at the point of the bayonet. 

3Iitchell bad started with his doomed corps on the 20th of 
March, and was expected to reach Barrackpur at the end of the 
month. The behaviour of the men of the 19th, ever since the 
outburst that had irretrievably committed them, had been orderly 
and respectful, and they were marching steadily down to the 
Presidency, obedient to their English officers. On the 30th, 
they were at Barsat, eight miles from Barrackpiir, awaiting the 
orders of Government, when news reached Mitchell to the effect 
that the troops at the latter station were in a fever of excite- 
ment, and that on the day before an officer had been cut down 
on parade. 

The story was too true. On the 29th of March — it was a 
Sunday afternoon — ^there was more than common 
excitement in the Lines of the 34th, for it was 
said that the Europeans had arrived. Fifty men ^ * 

of the o3rd had come by water from Calcutta, and were 
disembaTidng at the river-side. The apprehensions of tho 
Sii^ahis exaggerated this arrival, and it was believed that the 
cantonment would soon be swarming with English soldiers. 
On one man especially this impression had fixed itself so strongly, 
that, inflamed as he was by hang^ which is to the Sipahi what 
strong drinlc is to the European soldier, ho was no longer 
master of himself. He was a young man, named Manghal 
Pandi, a man of good character, hut of an excitable disposition, 
and seemingly with some religious enthusiasm wrought upon 
by the stor}" of the greased cariridges. He had heard of tlie 
anival of the detachment of Europeans, and he believed that 
the dreaded hour had come ; that the caste of the Sipdhis was 
about to be destroyed. So, putting on his accoutrements and 
seizing his musket, he went out from his hut, and, calling upon 
his comrades to follow him, if they did not wish to bite tho 
cartiidges and become infidels, he took post in front of the 
Quarter-Guard, and ordered a bugler to sound the assembly. 
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The order was not obeyed ; but, with an insolent and threatening 
manner, Mangbal Pandi continued to stride up and down, and 
when the European sergeant-major went out, iired his piece at 
him, and missed. 

All this time the Native officer and men of the 34th on duty 
at the Quarter-Guard saw what was going on, but did not move 
to^ arrest the dmgged fanatic who was so plainly bent upon 
mischief. But hastening to the Adjutant’s house, a Native 
corporal reported what had occurred, and Lieutenant Bauo-h, 
without a moment of unnecessary delay, budded on his sword, 
loaded his pistols, mounted his horse, and galloped down to the 
Quarter-Guard. He had just tightened rein, when Manghal 
Pandi, hidden by the station gun in front of the Guard, took 
aim and fired at the Adjutant; but, missing him, wounded his 
charger, and brought both horse and rider to the ground. Baugh 
then, disentangling himself, took one of his pistols from the 
holsters and fired at the Sipahi. The shot did not take effect, 
so he drew his sword and closed with the man, who also had 
drawn his tulwar, and then there was a sharp hand-to-hand 
conflict, in which the odds were against the Sipahi, for the 
sergeant-major came up and took part in the affray. But 
Manghal Pandi was a desperate man, and the strokes of his 
tulwar fell heavily upon his assailants ; and ho might, perhaps, 
have despatched them both, if a Muhammadan Sipahi, of the 
Grenadier Company, named Shekh Paltu, had not seized the 
mutineer and averted his blows. 

All this passed at the distance of a few yards only from the 
Quarter-Guard of the 34th, where a Jamadar and twenty men 
were on duty. The sound of the firing had brought many 
others from the Lines, and Sipahis in uniform and out of uniform 
crowded around in a state of tumultuous excitement. But with the 
exception of this Shekh Paltu, no man moved to assist his officer ; 
no man moved to arrest the criminal. Nor was their guilt only 
the guilt of inaction. Some of the Sipahis of the Guard struck 
the wounded officers on the ground with the butt-ends of their 
muskets, and one fired his piece at them; and when Shekh 
Paltu called upon them to arrest the mutineer, they abused him, 
and said that if he did not release Manghal Pandi, they would 
shoot him. But he held the desperate fanatic until Baugh and 
the sergeant-major had escaped, and doubtless to his fidelity 
they owed their lives. 

Meanwhile, tidings of the tumult had reached the quarters of 
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General Hearsey. An orderly rushed into the portico of his 
house and told him that the Brigade had risen. His two sons, 
officers of the Sipahi Army, were with him ; and now the three, 
having ordered their horses to ho saddled and brought round, 
put on their uniform and accoutrements and prepared at once 
to proceed to the scene of action. It seemed so probable that 
all the regiments had turned out in a frenzy of alarm, that, 
whilst the horses were being saddled, Hearsay wrote hasty 
notes, to be despatched in case of need to the officers commanding 
the Europeans at Chinsurah and Damdamah, calling upon them 
to march dowm at once to his assistance. He had just sealed 
them, when first the Adjutant of the 43rd, smeared with the blood 
of the wounded officers, and then the Commandant of the Eegi- 
ment, came up to report, in detail, what had happened. The 
story then told him was a strange one ; for it seemed not that 
the Brigade, but that a single Sipdhi had risen, and was setting 
the State at defiance. It is hard to say whether the surprise 
or the indignation of the gallant veteran were greater, when 
he asked whether there was no one to shoot or to secure the 
madman. But it was plain that no time was to be lost. So 
mounting their horses, Hearsey and his sons galloped down 
to the parade-ground, and saw for themselves what was 
passing. 

There was a great crowd of Sipdhis, mostly unarmed and 
undressed, and there were several European officers, some 
mounted and some on foot ; much confusion and some conster- 
nation, but apparently no action. Manghal Pandi, still master 
of the situation, was pacing up and down, in front of the 
Quarter-Guard, calling upon his comrades in vehement tones, 
and wdth excited action, to follow his example, as the Europeans 
w^ere coming down upon them, and to die bravely for their 
religion. But the crowd of Sipahis, though none remembered 
at that moment that they were servants of the State, none came 
forward to support discipline and authority, were not ripe for 
open mutiny ; and when Manghal Pandi reviled them as 
cowards, who had first excited and then deserted him, they 
hung irresolutely back, clustering together like sheep, and 
wondering what would happen next. The arrival of the 
General solved the question. As soon as he saw Manghal 
Pandi in front of the Quarter- Guard, he rode towards it, 
accompanied by his sons and b^^ his Division-Staff, Major Boss, 
and when an officer cried out to him to take care, as the 
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imiliiioor’K imiKlcci. was loaded, niisworod, “Damn his muskot! 
mid vodo on lo do liis duly. 

Littlo inclination was ihoro on the part of the Janiadar and 
iho men ol the Guard t^i obey the GenerarH ordcre; but the 
manner of Ilcarsey at that moment was Ihe manner of a man 
not to bo denied ; and supported by his sons, each of the gallant 
Three with his hand ujion his revolver, there was instant death 
in disobedience. 8o the Jamadar and 1ho Guard, thus over- 
awed, followed IToaivoy and his sons to the place where IVEan- 
glml Pandi was striding about menacingly with his musket in 
his hand. * As they ajiproached the muGnecr, John Hearsoy 
cried out, “ h’athor, ho is taking aim at you.” “ If I fall, John,” 
said the General, “ rush upon him and put him to death.” Bnt 
i\Ianghal Pandi did not tiro ;ipon Hearsoy; ho turned his 
weapon upon himself. Ho saw that the game was uji ; and so, 
placing the butt of his musket on the ground, and the muzzle 
of the piece to his breast, he discharged it by the pressure of 
his foot, and fell burnt and wounded to the ground. 

As ho lay there convulsed and shivering, with his blood- 
sfained sword beneath him, the oflicora thought that ho was 
dying. But medical assisfanco came promptly, the wound was 
examined and found to bo only suporlicial, so the wounded man 
was earned to the Hospital ; and then IJearsey rode among tlio 
iSipuhis, telling them, as ho had often told tliom before, that 
tlioir alarms were groundless, that the Government had no 
thought of interfering with their religion, and that ho saw 
with regret how lamentably they had failed in their duty, in 
not arresting or shooting down a man who had thus shown him- 
self to bo a rebel and a murderer. They answered that ho was a 
madman, intoxicated to frenzy' by bang. “And if so,” said 
Hearsoy, “ ^vhy not have shot him down as you would have 
shot a mad elephant or a mad dog, if ho resisted you.” Some 
answered that he had a loaded musket. “'What! ” replied the 
General, “are you afraid of a loaded musket?” They were 
silent, and ho dismissed them with scorn. It was plain that 
they had ceased to bo soldiers. 

Hearsoy retui-ncd to his quarters that Sabbath evening, 
heavy with thought of the work before him. Ho had received 
his orders to execute the sentence that had been passed on the 
19th Ecgiment. That sentence had now been imblicly pro- 
claimed in a Gojioral Order to the whole Army. On Tuesday 
morning, in the presence of all the troops, European and Native, 
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Jit Ihc Presidency, the Barhampiir inntincers irero to he tnriiod 
adi'ift on the Ti’orld, destitute and depjradcd ; and it was not to 
he donhted that they would carry with them the sympathies of 
their comrades in all parts of the country. That there was 
prospective danger in this was certain, for eveiy disbanded 
iSipahi miglit have become an emissary of evil ; bnt there was 
a great and present danger, far too formidable in itself to snifer 
thoughts of the futnre to prevail ; for it was probable that the 
19th would resist their sentence, and that all the Native troops 
at the Presidency would aid them in their resistance. Some 
thought that the Barraclcpur Brigade would anticipate the 
event, and that on Monday there would he a general rising of 
the Sipahis, and that the officers and their families would be 
butchered hy the mutineers, The first blood had been shed. 
Slanghal Pundi was only the fugleman. So many of the English 
ladies in Barraclcpur left the cantonment and sought safety for 
a while in Calcutta. But there was no place at that time more 
secure than that which they had quitted ; aud they found that 
the inmates of the asylum they had sought were as much 
alarmed as themselves. 


It has been said that, halted at Barsat on the 30th of March, 
the 19th learnt what had happened on the preceding evening. 
The 34th had sent out their emissaries to meet their old friends 
and comrades of Lakhnao, to prompt them to resistance, and to 
promise to cast in their own lot vuth their brethren and to die 
for their religion. And this, too, it is said, with murderous 
suggestions of a general massacre of the white officers. But 
the I9th shook their heads at the tempters. They had expressed 
their sorrow for what had happened, and the}^ had implored 
that they might he suffered to prove their loyalty hy going on 
service to any part of the world. They had never at heart 
been mutinous, and they would not now rise against the 
Government whose salt they had eaten and whose unifoim they 
had worn. But the bonds of a great sympathy restrained them 
from denouncing their comrades, so they suffered in silence the 


tempters to return to their own Lines. 

As the morning dawned upon them, obedient to orders, they 
commenced the last march that they were ever to 
make as soldiers. Heavy-hearted, penitent, and ' 

with the remains of a great fear still clinging to Disbandment of 
them, they went to their doom. A mile from 
Barraokpur Hearsay met them with his final orders, and 
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placing liimsclf in front of the colxiinn, rodo back with 
Uzeni to the parade-ground which was to he the scono of 
their disbandment. Tliero all the available troops in the 
Presidency division, European and Native, were drawn up to 
receive them. Steadily tho_y marched on to the ground which 
liad been marked out for tliem, and found themselves face to 
face with the guns. If there had been any tliought of rcsistonce, 
it would have passed away .-it the first sight of that imposing 
array of white troops and the two ii eld-batteries which con- 
fronted them. But they had never thought of anything but 
submissiom Obedient, therefore, to the word of command, up 
to the last moment of their military existence, they listened in 
silence to the Gonor.al’s brief ])rclimiuary address, in silence to 
the General Order of Government announcing the sentence of 
disbandment; without ti murmur, opened their ranlcs, piled 
their arms at the word of command as thougli they had ijcen 
on a common parade, and then hung their bolts upon their 
bayonets. The colours of the regiment were then brought to 
the front, and laid upon a rest composed of a little pile of 
crossed muskets. It was an anxious moment, fur though the 
19th were penitent and submissive, the temper of some of the 
other regimonto, and especially of the 34th, was not to bo 
trusted ; and for a while it was believed that the men, who 
two dajm before had thrown off the mask, were prepared to fire 
upon their ofiicorB. Tlie rumour ran that many of the Sipdhis 
of that guilty regiment were on i)arade with loaded muskets, 
and Hearsey was advised to prove them by ordering the 
regiment to spring ramrods. But lie -wisely rejected the 
advice, saj’ing that all was going well, and that ho would not 
mar the ohcct of the peaceable disbandment of the I'egimont by 
a movement that might excite a collision. Ho was right. The 
work that ho had in hand was quietly completed. The men of 
the 19th wore marched to a distance from their arms, and the 
pay that was duo to them brought out for disbursement. They 
had now ceased to bo soldiers ; but there was no further degra- 
dation in store for them. Hearsey addressed them in tones of 
kindness, saying that, though the Government had decreed 
their summary dismissal, their uniforms would not be stripped 
from their backs, and that as a reward for their penitence and 
good conduct on the march from Barliampur, they would be 
provided at the public cost Avith carriage to convoy them to 
their homos. This kindness made a deep imiiressiou upon 
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them. Slany of them lifted up their voices, hevrailing their 
fate and loudly declaring that they 'would revenge themselves 
upon the 34th, vho had tempted them to their undoing. One 
man, apparently spokesman for his comrades, said, “ Give us 
back our arms for ten minutes before we go ; and leave us alone 
^vith the 34th to settle our account with them.” ^ 

"Whilst the men of what had once been the 19th were being 
paid, Hearsey addressed the other Native regiments on parade, 
very much as he had addressed them before; but urging 
uj>on them the consideration of the fact that the 19th, in 
whicli there were four hundred Brahmans and a hundred 
and hfty Eajputs, had been sent to their homes, and were at 
liberty to 'vdsit what shrines they pleased, and to worship where 
their fathers had worshipped before them, as a proof that the 
report which had been circulated of the intention of Govern- 
ment to interfere 'with their religion was nothing but a base 
falsehood. The men listened attentively to what was said ; 
and when the time came for their dismissal, they went quietly 
to their lines. It was nearly nine o’clock before the men of 
the old 19th had been paid up ; and, under an European escort, 
were marched out of Barrackpur. As they moved off, they 
cheered the fine old soldier, whose duty it had been to disband 
them, and wished him a long and a happy life ; and he went to 
Ids house with a heart stirred to its very depths with a com- 
passionate sorrow, feeling doubtless that it was the saddest 
morning’s work he had ever done, but thanking God that it had 
been done so peacefully and 'with such perfect success. 


* Lord Canning^H reasons for sparing them the deeper degradation are 
thus given in a letter to General Anson ; “ I sent you a copy of the General 
Order j'eslerday. I have determined to omit the words which require that 
Ihe men shall be deprived ‘of the uniform wliich they have dishonoured.’ 
Heavy as has been their crime — none heavier — it is not a mean or abject one: 
such ns refusing to march to q post of danger; and the substance of their 
punishment is severe enough without being made to gall and rankle. It was 
for this reason that I did not originally prescribe that the number of the 
regiment should be removed from the Army List, or that the men should be 
turned out of ciintonmeut ignomiuiously, as was done in the case of the 31th 
thirteen years ago. Tiie abstaining from stripping their uniforms from them 
will be a further relaxation in the same spirit,” — MS. Correspondence, 
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OHAPTEB YL 

Not less .-tlaanlcfnl ^vns Lord ^vlion tidings were 

brought to him at Calcutta that all had i)assed ofl 
ApTn^issT* qinetiy at Barraclcjiiir. lie had sent one of his 
Aides-de-camp, Captain Baring, to witness the 
disbamhnent of the IPih, and to bring bade to him, with all 
possible despatch, iiitclligenco of the events of the morning. 
And now that good news liad come, lie telegraphed it at once 
to the Conunander-in-Chior, and made it known throiigliout the 
city, to the intense relief of nianj^ frightened residents, who 
had anticipated a general rising of the Native troops, and the 
massacre of all the European inhabitants. For the moment, at 
least, the danger bad passed; and a little breathing-time was 
permitted to Government. Now that the disbandment of the 
19th had been eifected, and the men wore going quietly to tbeir 
homes, there was leisure to think of the far greater crime of 
the 31th. The case of Manghal Pandi, who had cut down liis 
oflicer, was one to raise no questionings. Nor, indeed, could there 
be much doubt about the Jamadar of the Guard, who liad 
suffered sxich an outrage to bo committed before his eyes. The 
former was tried by Court-martial on the Gth of April, and 
sentenced to bo hanged; and on the 10th and 11th, the latter 
was tried, aucl sentenced to the same ignominious death. Oji 
the 8th, j\Ianghal Piindi ]uiid the penalty of his crime on Iho 
gallows, in the presence of all the troops, at Bari ackpur. But 
although Avithout loss of timo the Jamadar was condemned to 
be luinged, the c.vccution lagged boliind the sentence in a 
manner that must Iiavo grcatlj" marred the cfrcct of the example. 
A legal difficultj^ arose, wliicli, for a while, held retribution in 
restraint, and the men of the Brigade began to think that 


* “Tho execution of n Native oflicer of his ranky ^Yrofc Lord Canning 
to the President of tlic Board of Control, “ convicted by his brother oflicers, 
^Yill have a most wholesome cfcct. Such a thing ia quite nnproccclontcd 
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GoxprnmQni lacked the resolution to inflict condign piinislnnent 
on tlie oflendor. 

2s or v:as this the only apparent symptom of irresolution. 
The 34th Inad been more guilty than the l$)th ; hut punishment 
had not overtaken it. The men still %vent about rrith their 
arms in their hands ; and there vas scarcely a European in 
Barrackpiir T;vho believed that he ^vas safe from their ^dolence. 
As ofllcers rerurned at night from their regimental messes, 
they thouglit that their ovra Sipahls would fall upon them in 
the darkness, and srcial intercourse after nightfall bctvveen the 
ladies of the station was suspended."^ AJl this was known 
and deplored ; but it was felt, npon the other hand, that if 
there were evil in delay, there was evil also in any appearance 
of ha^te.f ilinfiful ihat the disaflection in the tSipahi regi- 
ments had its root in fear, and believing that any undue 
severity would increase their irritation, the Govemoi^General 
cauy*d all the circumstances of the excitement of the 34th to 
be sifrerl to the bottom, and hoped thereby to elicit information 


Then' betii a cl< lay bctv^'ccn the* tent enco and tho execution ■v\*hich has 
vexed mn, it may g-ive an appearance of liesitntion to Ujd proceedings of 
G-ovi rnnient. ■which would be iiiiscliicYous, and which never has existed for 
The delay was caused by tlie Commniider-in-Chiet not having 
given autlmrity to General Hcarsey, in his wnmrnt, to cany out sentences 
auauiEt any but non-coinniissioned otliccrs, and by an opinion utterly erroneous 
of the Judge-Advocate, vrbo is with the Cnmmander-iii-Chicf, that the autho- 
rity could not he given. Hence nearly a week was lost, and witli it something 
of the sharpness of the example.”— 11/^9. Correspondence of I^rd Canning, 

* It does not appear that any outrages were actually committed ; but one 
night a Sipahi appeared suddenly in a threatening attitude before a voung 
ofllcer, as be was on bis way liome, upon which, being a stalwart and 'bravo 
fellow, the English fubaltcm knocked him down. 

t A little la'ter the Governor-General wrote: **T]ie mutinous spirit is not 
quelled here, and I feel no confidence of being able to eradicate it very 
speedily, although the outbreaks may be repressed easily. The spirit of 
disafTcction, or rather of mistrust, for it is more that, has spread further than 
I thought six weeks ago, but widely rather than deeply, and it requires very 
wary walking. A hasty measure of retribution, betraying aniujo>sity, or an 
unjust act of severity, would confirm, instead of allaying, the temper which 
is abroad. It i? not pr>s5iblo to say wdih confidence what the causes are ; but 
with the common herd tliere is a sincere fear for their caste, and a conviction 
that this has been in danger from tJio cartridges and other causes. This 
feeling is played upon by others from outside, and, to some extent, with 
political objects. Hut, upon the whole, political animosity does not go for 
much in the present movement, and certainly does not actuate the Sipahis 
in the mass.”— Ifor^i Carming io Lord Mpliinsfone, May 6, 1857.— JfliS. Com- 
rptmdence. 
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tvliicli might guide iiim to a right understanding of the matter. 
The regiment once dishanded, there would he no hope of 
further revelations. So all through the month of April their 
doom was unpronounced. Courts of Inquiry were being held 
for the purpose of ascertaining the general temper of the 
regiment. It appeared that for some time there had been a 
want of loyalty and good feeling in the 34th; that Native 
officers and Sipiihis had been disrespectful in their manner 
towards their English officers ; and altogether there had been 
such a luck of disci ])lino, that the officers, when questioned, 
said tliat "if the regiment had been ordered on service they 
would have had little faith in the fidelity of the groat bulk of 
the soldiery. And at last an oj)inion was recorded to the effect 
that “ the* Sikhs and Musulmans of the 34th Regiment of 
Native Infantry were trustworthy soldiers of the State, but 
that the Hindus generally of that corps were not to be trusted.” 
So the Govornment took into deliberate consideration the dis- 
bandment of the Regiment, with the exception of those officers 
and soldiers who had been absent from Biirrackpiir at the time 
of the outrage of the 29th of iSIarch, or who had at any time 
made practical demonstration of their loyalty and fidelity to 
the State.* 

But before judgment was pronounced and sentence executed, 
there had been much in other parts of fho country to disturb 
tho mind of the Governor-General. Ho was a man of hopeful 
nature, and a courageous heart that never suffered him to 
exagger.ato the dangers of the Future, or to look gloomily at 
tho situation of tho Present ; but it was plain that the Uttlo 
cloud which had arisen at the end of January, was now, in tho 
early part of April, rapidly spreading itself over the entire 
firiuamont. Already tho sound of tho thunder had been heard 


Three comiiiuiics of tho .Oitli bad been on detachment diUj' at Cbntpaon. 
No BUsi)icion of disloyalty bad attached to them, and when they beaid of 
what had passed at Barraokpur, they sent in a memorial, saying that they 
had heard with extreme regret of the disgraceful conduct of Manghal Pandi 
and tho Guard; that they well know that tlie Government would not interfere 
with tlioir religion ; and that they would remain “ faithful for over.” If they 
wore sincere, their sincerity must ho regarded ns an additional proof of the 
external agency that was, I believe, at tho beginning of 1857, employed to 
coiTupt tho Sipahis at tho Presidency. It is a circumstauce also to he noticed, 
that the very Subahdnr of tho Mint-Guard, who had arrested tho Sij)i'ihi8 of 
the 2nd Grciindiors, was accused, in tho course of tho inquiry into tho conduct 
and temper of tho 31th, of being a prime mover of sedition. 
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from disiant stations beneath tiie shadow of the TTiinalayas, 
and it was lit lie likely that, througlnait tin* interveTiing 
country, there v.ms a single cautonniout by which tho alarm 
liad not been cauglit — a single Xative rogiinent in wliich tlie 
new rifle rmd the greased cartridges were not sTibjocts of excited 
dis".iibsion. 

Tlio Head -quarters of the Army vrere at that time at 
Ambalah, at the foot of the great hills, a thousand 
m i h ' s fro m Ca 1 c 11 1 1 a . Th ere G e n ora 1 An s on , li a vi n g v 
r-' turned from his hasty visit to Calcutta, was 

incditating a sjicedy retreat to Simla, wdien the ‘ 

unquiet spirit in the Xntive regiments forced itself upon his 
attention. This statiem v/as one of tbe Depots of Instruction, 
at vdiich the tise of the new rifio was tauglit to representative 
men from tho difierent regiments in that part of tho country. 
TIk'so men wore ]iicl:ed soldiers, of more than common aptitude 
and intelligence, under some of the best Native officers in tho 
service. The exjdanations of their instructors seemed to have 
disarmed their suspicions, and tliey attended their instruction 
parades without, any sign of dissatisfaction. They liad not 
advanced so far in their drill as to require to use tho cartridges; 
and. indeed, tho new ammunition had not yet been received 
from 3Iirath. But the Comraandcr-in-Chief believed that tho 
men were satisfied, until a circumstance occurred which loudly 
proclaimed, and ought to have struck home to him tho con- 
viction, that the great fearwdiich had taken possession of men’s 
minds was too deeply seated to bo eradicated by any single 
measure of the Government, and too wudely spread to bo 
removed by any local orders, What solace w’as there in tho 
as^-urance that no cartridges lubricated with tho obnoxious 
grease had been, or over w’ould be, issued to them, if tho 
cartridge-paper used by them were unclean? and oven if their 
own minds were cleansed of all foul suspicions, what did this 
avail, so long as their comrades in the several regiments to 
which they belonged believed them to bo defiled, and were, 
thercfoie, casting them out from tho brotherhood? 

The 36th Kegiment formed the escort of tho Commander-in- 
Chief. There was a detachment from it in the Eifle Depot; 
and it hap]»oned that one day, at tho end of the third week of 
I^Iarch, two non-commissioned officers from this detachment 
visited the regimental camp, and were publicly taunted by a 
Subaliclar with having become Christians. Tho}’’ carried back 
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tliis Btory to tho Dej^ot, and ono of tliom, wlien he told it to 
Lieutenant j\rartinGau, the Instructor, cried like a child in his 
presence, said that he was an outcast, and that the men of his 
regiment had refused to eat with him. A man of more than 
common quickness of intolligonco and depth of ^ thought, 
Martineau saw at once tho terrible significance of this, and ho 
pushed his inquiries further among the men of the Depot. Tho 
result loft no doubt upon his mind, that in every detachment 
there was tho same strong feeling of terror, lest having used 
tlio new greased cartridges, or having been suspected of using 
them, theji should become outcasts from their regiments, and 
shunned by their brethren on returning to their own villages. 
This was no mere fancy. Already liad tho detachments found 
their intercourse with their regiments suspended. They had 
written letters to their distant comrades and received no 
answers ; and now they asked, not without a great show of 
reason, “If a Subahdar'in tho Comraander-in-Chiefs camp, and 
on duty as his personal escort, can taunt us with loss of caste, 
what kind of reception shall wo meet on our return to our onai 
corps? No reward that Government can offer us is any equiva- 
lent for being regarded as outcasts by our own comrades.” 
Plainly, then, it was Martineau’s duty to communicate all that 
ho knew to tho Commandor-in-Chief, and being his duty, ho 
was not a man to shrink from doing it. So he wrote at once to 
the Assistant-Adjutant-General, Septimus Becher, and told his 
gtory — privately' in the first instance, but afterwards, at 
Beciier’s suggestion, in an ofilcial letter. But already had the 
Uommander-in-Chiof leanit also from other sources the feeling 
of consteiTiation that Avas pervading the minds of the men of 
the Depot. On the 19th of March tho Subahdar had insulted 
tho men of tho detachment; on the 20th, Martineau wrote his 
first letter to Anson’s Staff ; on the morning of the 23rd the 
Commander-in-Chief Avas to inspect the Eifle Depot; and on 
tho previous eAmning a report reached him that the men of the 
detachments Avished to spoal: to him, through their delegates, 
on parade. He determined, therefore, to take the initiative, 
and to address them. So, after tho Inspection parade, ho 
formed tho detachments into a hollow square, and calling tho 
Native officers to the front, Avithin a short distance of his Staff, 
beo-au his oration to the troops. He had not the adA’-antage, 
Avlnch Hearsey enjoyed, of being able to address them fluently 
in their own language. But, if his discourse aauis therefore less 
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inipri'S^ivo, it was not less clear ; for calliir.; Jlartinoaii io ln.s 
•lid, Ai.t'un jniir-el at tlio end of eticdi brief scufenev, heard it 
traiisl'ited into IIiiidiis{jiiii,nnd ashed if the men ixndur&toud its, 
import. It wa *5 thus that lie spohe to them: 

“ The romiiiandcr-in-Chief is desirous of tahiTi[; this oppor- 
tunity of addre.^'-siiif' a few words to the Native 
iifikers a‘'s-;mhled at this J)e|iu!, which has l)eon 
formed for tlio instiuctinn of tlic Army in the use of in-i’lilf'f 
the new Hide, 'i'ln; Native oflicr-i-s have been Fclected 
f*»r this duty on aco'^uiit of their BUi)erior intelligence upon all 
luiitters enixncctcd v-ith the service to which they beloinr- The 
ri.ni!:*ander-in"Chief frols satisfied, therefore, that th<-y will 
i.x»'rci''0 that int*dligencp, and employ the influence which their 
]'o-xiions warn.nt Jiiin in supposing they possess, for the good 
of the men who are jdar-ed under their authority, and fertile 
advaMtaico of the Anny generally. In no way can tlxis bo more 
liene::cial!y proved than in disabusing their minds of any 
iiiistahcn notion which they may have been led to cnleitaiii 
respcfting the intentions and onlors of the Govcniment whom 
they have engaged to serve. The introduction of a better arm 
has* render* d it nec*-'‘-''-aiy to adopt a diflerunt sysleiii of loading 
it, au*l an iiu] 'roved des:i*ription of cartridge. The Commander- 
iu-Gliiof find-« that, on accTmnt of the appcaranco of tlio paper 
used for the cartridsre.*?, and of tho material \7iil1 which they 
an- made up acconling to tho patterns sent from Exighiiul, 
objections have been raised to their u^-o by Sipuhis of various 
BMigions and Castes, and that endeavours have been made to 
induce them to believe that it is tho express object of tho 
Goveriim* nt to subvert their Beligiou and to subject them to 
tho loss of Caste on which they set so high a value. 

“A moment’s calm reflection mnst convince everyone liow 
utterly groundless and how impossible it is that there can bo 
the sliglitcBT shadow of truth in such n suspicion. In what 
manner or degree could tho Government gain hy such a pro- 
ceeding ? Can any one explain wliat could bo tho object of it ? 
The Commander-iii-Chiefissuro tbatall will allow that nothing 
has over oc'jurred to justify a tnispioion that tho Government 
over wished to cocrco tlie Natives of India in matters of 
Boligion, or to interfere unnecessarily with their Customs, or 
oven \7ith the ceremonies which belong to their dificrent 
Castes. 

» The Commandor-in-Ghiof rogrots to hoar that thoro have 
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been iiistanccB in the Army of tbo disbelief of tbe Sipahis in 
the assurances of tbeir olBcers tbat tbey would not be required 
to use cartridges which wore made of materials to which they 
could reasonably object, and that they have acted in a manner 
which must destroy all confidence in them as soldiers, whose 
first duty is obedience to the Government whom they serve, 
and to their superiors. The Government will Icnow how to deal 
with such instances of insubordination, and the Commander-in- 
Obief does not hesitate to say that they should be visited with 
the severest punishment. 

“ But the object of the Commander-in-Chief is not to threaten, 
and he hopes that it is unnecessary even to point out to those 
whose breasts are decorated with proofs of gallantry and good 
service, wdiat is their duty. He -wishes simply to assure them, 
on the honou7‘ of a soldier like themselves, that it has never 
been, and never wdU be, the jmlicy of the Government of this 
great countrj^ to coerce either those serving in the Army or the 
Natives of India in their religious feelings, or to interfere with 
the customs of their Castes. He trusts to the Native ofiScers 
who are present here to make this known to their respective 
regiments, and to exert themselves in allaying the fears of 
those who may have been momentarily seduced from their duty 
by evil-disposed persons. He is satisfied that they will do 
everything in their pow’-erto prevent the shame which must fall 
upon all who are faithless to the colours under which they have 
sworn allegiance to the Government, and that they will prove 
themselves deserving of the high character which they have 
always hitherto maintained in this Army.” 

The Native officers in front, who alone, perhaps, were enabled 
by their position to hear the address of the Chief, listened 
attentively and with a respectful demeanour to what was said ; 
and when the parade was over, they expressed to Martineau, 
through the medium of three of their body acting as spokesmen, 
the high sense of the honour that had been done to them by 
the condescension of His Excellency in addressing them on 
parade. But they urged upon him that, although they did not 
themselves attribute to the Government any of the evil designs 
referred to in that address, it was time that for one man who 
disbelieved the story, there were ten thousand who believed 
it; that it was universally credited, not only in their regiments, 
but everj^where in their native villages ; and that, therefore, 
although the men of the detachments were ready to a man to 
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use the cartridge when ordered, thej" desired to represent, for 
the^ paternal consideration of the Conimander-iii- Chief, the 
social consequences to themselves of military obedience. They 
Avould become outcasts for ever, shunned by their comrades, 
and discarded by their families, and would thus suffer for their 
obedience the most terrible punishment that could be inflicted 
upon them upon this side of the grave.* Martineau promised 
to represent all this to the Commander-in-Chief ; and he did so 
in an official letter, through the legitimate channel of the 
Adjutant-General’s office. The matter was weighing heavily 
on Anson’s mind. He saw clearly what the difficulty was. 
“I have no doubt,” he wrote on that day to the Governor- 
General, “that individually they (the men of the detachments) 
are content, and that their ovm minds will be set at rest; 
but it is the manner in which they will be received by their 
comrades, when they regain their regiments, that weighs upon 
my mind.” But what was to be done ? To remove from their 
minds all fear of the greased cartridges was only to drive them 
upon an equal fear of the greased paper, which it was still 
more difficult to remove.f He had thought at one time of 


* Lieutenant Martineau to Captain Septimus Becher. The writer adds : 

Their being telected as men of intelligence and fidelity thus becomes to them* 
the most fatal curse : they ^dll obey the orders of their military superiors, and 
socially perisli thiough their instinct of obedience. Tliat their views are not 
exaggerated, some Imowledge of the Native character, and of the temper of 
the Native mind (non-military ns well ns military) at this present moment, 
tend to convince me. The Asiatic mind is periodically prone to fits of 
religious panic; in this state, reasoning that would satisfy us is utterly 
thrown away upon them ; tlieir imaginations run riot on preconceived views, 
and often the more absurd they are, the more tenaciously do they cling to 
them. AVe are now passing through one of these paroxysms, which^we mio'ht 
safely disregard were not unfortunately the militai^^ element mixed np in^it. 
Wliat the exciting causes are that at this present moment are operating on 
the Native mind, to an universal extent tliroughout these provinces, I cannot 
discover; no Native can or will offer any explanation, hut I am disposed to 
regard the greased cartridges, alleged to be smeared with cows’ and pigs* fat 
more as the medium than as the original cause of this widespread feelitig of 
distrust that is spreading dissatisfaction to our rule, and tending to alienatn 
the fidelity of the Native Aimy.” 

t " I am not so much surprised,” wrote General Anson to Lord Caniiino- 
on tiie 23rd of i\rarch, ‘‘ at their objections to the cartridges, having seen 
them. I had no idea they contained, or rather, are smeared witli, such a 
quantity of grease, wliicli looks exactly like fat. After raujming down the 
hall, the muzzle of the musket is covered with it. This, however, will I 
imagine, not he the case with those prepared according to tlielate instraefions 
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breaking up the Depot, and Bending back the detachments to 
their regiments, on the ground of the advanced state of the 
season ; but this would only, he argued on reflection, be a 
cowardly staving-off of the question, so ho determined merely 
to direct that the drill instruction should not proceed to the 
jDoint of firing until a special report should have been received 
from Mi'rath on the subject of the suspected paper. 

To Lord Canning, it appeared that any postponement of 
the target practice of the drill detachments would be a mis- 
take. It would be a concession to unreasonable fears, which 
would loolj like an admission that there was reason in them ; so, 
having first telegraphed to Ambalah the substance of his letter, 
A riu 1857 '"'rote to General Anson, saying: “ I gather that 
■ you are not decidedly in favour of this course, and 
certainly I am much opposed to it myself. The men, it seems, 
have no objection of their own to use the cartridges, but dread 
the taunts of their comrades after they have rejoined. These 
taunts will be founded, not on their having handled unclean 
grease, for against that the whole Army has been protected for 
many weeks past by the late orders, but upon suspicious re- 
specting the paper. Kow, although in the matter of grease the 
Government was in some degree in the wrong (not having 
taken all the precaution that might have been taken to exclude 
objectionable ingredients), in the matter of paper it is entirely 
in the right. There is nothing offensive to the Caste of the 
Sipahis in the paper; they have no jiretence for saying so. 
The contrary has been proved ; and if we give way upon this 
point I do not see where we can take our stand. It may be, as 


But tlicre tiro now misgivings about the paper, and I think it so desirable 
that they should bo assured that no animal grease is used in its manufacture, 
that a special report shall be made to me on that head from Mfrath, and 
until I receive an answer, and am satisfied that no objectionable matter is 
used, no firing at the depots by the Sipahis will take place. It would be 
easy to dismiss the detachments to tlieir regiments without any practice, on 
the gi'ound that the hot weather is so advanced, and tliat very little progress 
could bo made, but I do not think that would bo advisable. The question 
having been raised, must be settled. It would only be deferred till another 
year, and I trust that the measures taken by the Government when the 
objection was first made, and the example of the punishment of the 19 th 
Native Infantry, and of the otlier delinquents of the 70th, now being tried 
by a general court-martial, will have the efibet we desire.” [It is probable 
that General Anson hero referred to the trial of the men of tlie 2ud 
Grenadiers.] — MS. Correspondence. 
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yon liope, that the fletaohinentH at Amhalah, being ^volb 
couditioned men, would not conjsidor a compliance with their 
request as a giving way on the part of the Government, or as a 
victory on their own part. But I fear it would be so wirh their 
comrades in the regiments. AVlien the detachments return to 
their Head-quarters, they would give an account of the con- 
cession they had obtained, which would inevitably, and not 
unreasonably, lead to the suspicion that the Government is 
doubtful of the right of its own case. It could hardly be other- 
wise ; and if so, we should have increased our difficulties for 
hereafter — for I have no faith in this question dying away of 
itself during the idleness of the hot season, unless it is grap[»led 
with at once, I would, therefore, make the men proceed to 
use the cartridges at practice. It will be no violence to their 
ovm consciences, for they are satisfied that the paper is harm- 
less ; and it will, in my opinion, much more efiectively pave 
the way towards bringing their several regiments to reason, 
whether the objections thereto felt are sincere or not, than any 
postponement. Moreover, I do not think that we can quite 
consistently take any other course after what has passed with 
the 19th Regiment; for, though the climax of their crime was 
taking up arms, the refusal of the cartridges has been declared 
to be the beginning of the offence. Neither do I like the 
thought of countenancing consultations and references between 
the men of a regiment upon matters in which they have nothing 
to do but to obey ; and I fear that postponement would look 
like an acquiescence in such references.” So it was determined 
that there should be no cowardly postponement of the evil day, 
and the detachments in the Musketry Schools were ordered to 
proceed, under the new regulations, to the end of their course 
of instruction.^ 

Whilst this letter was making its way to the foot of the Hills, 
General Anson, whose health had been severely tried, and who 


* The orders issued from the Adjutant-Generafs office, in consequence of 
this decision, were, that tlio detachments should proceed to target practice 
that tliey should choose and apply their ovm grease, and that they should 
pinch or tear olf the end of the cartridge with their fingers. In the event 
of the men liesitutiug to use the cartridges, their officers were to reason with 
them, calmly in tiie firat instance, and if tlie Depot, after such an appeal to 
them, were to refuse to Usc the cartridges, more btringent measures were to 
be resoited to for the enforcement of dibcipline. — Letter from Adjutant- 
Ccuwal io Grncrtd Jlearsey. 
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had lonpj heen looking anxiously towards the cool, fresh slopes 
of the Himala3’’as, hetook himself hopefully to Simla. That 
paradise of invalids, he wrote to the Governor- General, was 
“ looking beautiful, and the climate now quite perfect.” “ I 
heartily wish,” he added, “ that you were here to benefit by it.” 
But it was not a time for the enjoyment of Himalayan delights. 
At both ends of that long lino of a thousand miles between the 
great Presidency town and the foot of the Hills there was that 
which, as the month advanced, must have sorely disquieted the 
minds of the civil and military chiefs. There was the great 
difSculty of the 34th to disturb both the Governor-General and 
the Commander-in-Ohief ; and as time advanced, there came 
from other parts of the country tidings which, if they did not 
help them to fathom causes, brought more plainly before them 
the probable consequences of this great panic in the Sipahi 
Army. Those significant fires, which had preluded the out- 
break at Barrackpur, were hrealdng out at other stations. 
At Amhalah especially, in the middle of the month of April, 
they had become frequent and alarming. The detachments in 
the Musketry Schools were now proceeding steadily with their 
target practice. They dipj^ed their own cartridges into a mixture 
of beeswax and ghee, and seemed to he fully convinced and 
assured that no foul play was intended against them. But they 
did not escape the taunts of their comrades ; and the nightly 
fires indicated the general excitement among the Native soldiery. 
The European barracks, the commissariat store-houses, the 
hospital, and the huts in the Lines, night after night, hurst out 
into mysterious conflagration. It was the belief at Head- 
Quarters that these fires, made easy by the dry thatched 70ofs 
of the buildings, were the work partly of the Sipahis of the 
regiments stationed there, and partly of those attached to the 
Musketry Depot. The former still looked askance at the latter, 
believing that they had heen bought over by promises of pro- 
motion to use the obnoxious cartridges, and, as a mark of their 
indignation, set fire to the huts of the apostates in their absence 
at drill. Upon this tlie men of the Musketry School retaliated, 
by firing the Lines of the regimental Sipahis.* But the Courts 


* “ The night before last a fireball was found ignited in the Imt of a Sipahi 
of the 5tli Native Infanti-}'. Tlie hut was empty, as the man is attaclied to 
the School of Musketry, and lives witli them. On the following night the 
Lines of the COth Native Infantry were fired, and five huts, with all tlie men’s 
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of Inquiry T;v}iicli were Iield to investigate tlio circiiinstanceB of 
tliese incendiar}’’ fires failed to elicit any positive information ; 
for no one was willing to give evidence, and nothing was done 
to put pressure upon witnesses to reveal the knowlege which 
they possessed. 

At this time Sir Henry Barnard, an ofScer of good repute, 
who had served with distinction in the Crimea, com- 
manded the Sirhind Division of the Army, in which 
xYmbiilah was one of the chief stations. He was a 
man of high courage and activity, eager for service, and though 
he had not been many months in the country, he had begun to 
complain of the dreadful listlessness of Indian life, and the 
absence of that constant work and responsibility which, he said, 
had become a necessity to him. “ Cannot you find some tough 
job to put me to? I will serve you faithfully.” Thus he wrote 
to Lord Canning in the last week of April, seeing nothing before 
him at that time but a retreat to Simla, “ when the burning 
mania is over,” Little thought he then of the tough job in 
store for him — a job too tough for his steel, good as Tvas the 
temper of it. The Commander-iii-Chief wrote from Simla that 
Baniard w^as learning his work. “ It will take him some time,” 
said Anson, “ to understand the Native character and system,” 
And no reproach to him either ; ^ for nothing w’as more beyond 
the ordinaiy comprehension of men, trained in schools of European 
warfare, than Sipahi character in its normal state, except its 
aberrations and eccentricities. Anson had been two years in 
India ; but he confessed that what was passing at Amhalah 
sorely puzzled him. “ Strange,” he wrote to Lord Canning, 
“ that the incendiaries should never be detected. Every one is 
on the alert there; but still no clue to trace the offenders.” 
And, again, at the end of the month, “We have not been able to 
detect any of the incendiaries at Amhalah. This appears to me 
extraordinary ; but it shows how close the combination is among 
the miscreants who have recourse to this mode of revenging 
what they conceive to be their wrongs, and how great the 


property, destroyed. This was clearly an act of retaliation, for incendiaries 
do not destroy themselves .” — General Barnard to Lord Canning ^ April 24, 
1857. — MS. C^e^^pondence. 

* That Sir Henry Barnard thought much and wrote very sensibly of the 
Sipahi Anny, tlie defects of our Indian military system, and the causes of 
the prevailing disaffection, I have ample evidence in letters before me. 
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dread of retaliation to any one who would dare to becoine an 
informer.’^ It showed, too, how little power we had of penetrat- 
ing beneath the surface, and how great was the mistrust of the 
English throughout all classes of the Native soldiery. Let what 
might be the hatred and dissension among themselves, a 
common feeling still stronger closed their hearts and sealed their 
lips against their English oJEcers. 

Day after day this fact became more and more apparent. To 
the most observant of our people it seemed at first 
events at ra . although the ministers and dependents of the 
deposed Lluhammadan ruler of Oudh might have been insidiously 
employed in the corruption of our Native soldiery, the alarm, 
and therefore the discontent among the Sipahis, was for the most 
part an emanation of Hinduism. The inquiries into the state 
of the 34th Eegiment at Barrackpur had resulted in a belief 
that the Muhammadan and Silch soldiers were tme to their salt ; 
and so strong was the impression that only the Hindus of the 
disbanded 19th were really disaffected, that, after the dispersion 
of the regiment, it was believed that the whole histoiy of the 
mutiny, which had ruined them, might be gathered from the 
Musulman Sip4his. But, although a sagacious civil officer was 
put upon their track, and every effort was made to elicit the 
desired information, the attempt was altogether a failure. 
Whether these first impressions were right or wrong, whether 
the mutiny was, in its origin and inception, a Hindu or a 
Muhammadan movement, will hereafter be a subject of inquiry. 
But, before the end of the month of April, it must have been 
apparent to Lord Canning that nothing was to be hoped from 
that antagonism of the Asiatic races which had ever been 
regarded as the main element of our strength and safety. 
Muhammadans and Hindus were plainly united against us. 

From an unexpected quarter there soon came proof of this 
union. As the new Enfield rifle had been the outward and 
visible cause of the gi*eat fear that had arisen in the minds of 
the soldiery, it was natural that the anxieties of the Government 
should, in the first instance, have been confined to the Native 
Infantry. In the Infantry Regiments a very large majority of 
the men were Hindus ; whilst in the Cavaliy the Muhammadan 
element was proportionately much stronger.^' But now there 


As a rule, the Muhammadans were better horsemen and more adroit 
swordsmen than the Hindus, and therefore they made more serviceable 
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iimno from iVIiratTi strange iicts*s to tlie cfTcct that a Cavab'y 
regiment had revolted. 

To tills station many nnqnict thoughts had hcen directed ; 
for it vra^ one of the largest and most important in the whole 
r.intro of our Indian territories. There, troops of all arms, both 
European and Xativo, were asscmhled. There, the Head- 
(Jnarters of the Bengal Artillery were established. There, the 
Ordnance Commissariat were diligently employed, in the 
Expense jiacrazine, on the manufacture of greast^d oartridges. 
There, the Englisli Biflomen of the 60th, not without some 
feelings of disgust, were using the unsavoury things. Moi'e 
than once there had been reports that the Sipahis had risen at 
r^rfritli. and that the Europeans had been let loose against them. 
AVith vague but eager expectancy, tlio Native regiments at all 
tlie large stations in Upper India were looking in that direction, 
ns for a signal which they knew would soon bo discerned. I\lcn 
asked eacli other what was the news from Mirath, and looked 
into the Native newspapers for the suggestive heading ; for it 
was the cradle of all sorts of strange and disturbing stories. 
In this month of April its crowded Lines and busy Bazaars 
were stirred by indefinite apprehensions of something coming. 
Every cla^' the excitement increased, for e'v'^ery day some new 
story, intended to confirm the popular belief in the base designs 
of the English, found its way into circulation. The emissary 
of evil, who, in some shape or other, was stalking across tho 
country, Avas at ?dirath in the guise of a AvandeTing Fakir, or 
religious mendicant, riding on an elephant, with many followers. 
That he v.’as* greatl}^ disturbing the minds of men Avas certain; 
so the Police authorities ordered him to depai-t. He moA’'ed ; 
but it was belicA’cd that he went no farther than the Lines of 
one of the Native regiments,^ 


trooiiers. It is stated, however, that in the Srd Regiment of Regular Cavalry 
which led off the dance of death at Mirath, there were an unusual number of 
Erahmans- 

* Corapnre iullowing passage in the ]\Iirath Narrative of Mr. ‘Williams, 
Commissioner Fir-t Biviaion : “All tlie rumours by which tho minds of tlio 
Native soldiers were prepared for revolt, were industriously disseminated at. 
JKrath, especially those regarding tho use of polluting grease in the prepara- 
tion of the new'cjirtridges, and the mixture of ground hones in lionr, by 
which, it wa‘j said. Government desired to destroy the religion of the people. 
One of the many emissaries who were moving about tho country appeared 
at Mirath in April, ostensibly as a faldr, riding on an elephant with followers, 
and having witii him horses and native carriages. Tlie frequent visits of the 
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In no place was tlie story of tlie greased cartridges discussed 
with greater eagerness than at Mirath ; in no place was there a 
more disturbing belief that this was a part of a great scheme for 
the defilement of the people. It was of little use to declare to 
them that not a single soldier would ever be required to use a 
cartridge greased by any one but himself, for the greasing of 
the cartridges was in their estimation only one of many fraudu- 
lent devices, and every one believed that the dry cartridges 
contained the obnoxious fat. So, in the beginning of the fourth 
weelc of April, tlie excitement, which for many weeks had 
been growing stronger and stronger, broke out into an act of 
open mutiny. The troopers of the 3rd Cavalry were the 
first to resist the orders of their officers. They had no new 
weapons; no new ammunition. The only change introduced 
into their practice was that which substituted the pinching 
or tearing off, for the biting off, the end of the cartridges 
which thej’- used with their carbines. This change in the drill 
was to be explained to them on a parade of the skirmishers of 
the regiment, which was to be held on the morning of the 24th 
of April. On the preceding evening a report ran through can- 
tonments that the troopers would refuse to touch the cartridges. 
The parade was hold, and of ninety men, to whom the ammuni- 
tion was to have been seiwed out, only five obeyed the orders of 
their officers. In vain Colonel Carmichael Smyth explained to 
them that the change had been introduced from a kindly regard 
for their own scruples. They were dogged and obdurate, and 
would not touch the cartridges. So the parade was dismissed, and 
the eighty-five troopers of the 3rd were ordered for Court-martial. 

All this made it manifest to Lord Canning that the worst 
suspicions were deeply rooted in the Sipahi Army ; 

though he at all times maintained a calm 
and cheerful demeanour, he thought much and 
anxiously of the signs and symptoms of the troubled spirit 
that was abroad. There were many indications that these 
suspicions were not confined to the military classes, but 
were disquieting also the general community. Not only in 
Mirath, hut also in many other parts of the country, there was 


men of the Native regiments to him attracted attention, and he was ordered, 
through the police, to leave the place ; he apparently complied, but, it is 
said, he stayed some time in the Lines of the 20th Native Infantry.” — 
Unpuhlislied Records. 
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a belief that the English designed to defile both Hindus and 
■\Iuhaiiimadans, by polluting vrith unclean matter the daily 
food of the people. It has been shown that a suspicion of a 
similar character was abn^ad at the time of the Mutiny at 
Vellur.^ Xow the disturbing rumour, cunningly circulated, 
took many porrentous shapes. It was said that the officers of 
the British Government, under command from the Company 
and the Queen, liad mixed ground bones vrith the flour and the 
salt^sold in the Bazaars; that they had adulterated all the 
ghi t ^vith animal fat ; that bones had been burnt with the 
common sugar of the country; and that not only bone-dust 
ilour, but the flesh of cows and pigs, had been thrown into the 
wells to pollute the drinking water of the people. Of this 
groat imaginary scheme of contamination the matter of the 
greased cartridges was but a part, especially addressed to one 
part of the community. All classes, it was believed, were to 
be defiled at the same time; and the sfcor}’- ran that the “ hard 
sahibs,’' or great English lords, had commanded all the princes, 
nobles, landholders, merchants, and cultivators of the land, to 
feed together upon English bread. 

Of these preposterous fables, the one which made the strongest 
impression on the public mind was the story of the bone-dust 
flour. That it was current in March at Barrackpur is certain.^ 
In the early part of April, a circumstance occurred which 
proved that the panic had then spread to the Upper Provinces. 
It happened that flour having risen to an exceptionally high 
price at Kanhpur, certain dealers at Mirath chartered a number 
of Government boats to carry a large supply down the canal to 
the former place. When the first instalment arrived, and was 
offered for sale at a price considerably below that which had 
previously ruled in the Bazaars, it found a ready market ; but 


♦ Ante, p. 181. It was tlieu said that the English' had mixed file blood 
of cows and pigs with all the newly manufactured salt. 

t This is the or liiiaiy grease used for cooking purposes throughout India. 

X It was brought to the notice of General Hearsey by a native anonymous 
letter, picked up at the gate of Major Matthews, who commanded the 43rd. 
The Major sent it to Hearsey’s staff, describing it ns “sad trash”; and 
Hearsey, in forwarding it to the Military Secretary, expressed regret that 
the contemptible production had not been burnt as soon as it was found. But 
History rejoices in the preservation of such contemptible productions. 
There are many such in my possession, but this is the earliest in date, and 
gives the most compreliensive account of tlie rumours circulated by our 
enemies. 
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before tbe remainder reached Kaiihpur, a stoiy had been cir- 
culated to the eftect that the grain had been ground in the 
canal mills, under European supervision, and that the dust of 
cows’ bones had been mixed up with it, with the intention of 
destroying the caste of all who should eat it. Such a story as 
this, circulated in the Lines and the Military Bazaars of 
Kanhpur, at once stopped the sale of the Mirath flour. Not a 
Sipahi would touch it, not a person of any kind would purchase 
it, cheap as was the price at which it was obtainable in com- 
parison with all the other supplies in the market. Eapidly 
spread the alarm from one station to another, and as tidings 
came of the arrival of imaginary boat-loads or camel-loads of 
flour and bone-dust, men tlirew away the bread that they were 
eating, and believed theinselve.s already defiled.'*' Whether, as 
some said, this was a trick of the Kan'hpur grain merchants to 
keep up the price of flour, or whether the story had been set 
afloat under the same influences as those which had given so 
false a colouring to the accident of the greased cartridges, and 
had associated Avith all the other wild fictions of which I have 
spoken, cannot with certainty be declared. But, Avhatsoever 
the origin of the fable, it sunk deepty into men’s minds, and 
fixed there more ineradicably than ever their belief in the stern 
resolution of the Government to destroy the caste of the people 
by fraudulently bringing, in one way or other, the unclean 
thing to their lips. 

It fixed, too, more firmly than before in the mind of Lord 
Canning, the belief that a great fear Avas spreading 

the cS°pat°s'! itself among the people, and that there was more 
danger in such a feeling than in a great hatred. 
Thinking of this, he thought also of another strange story that 
had come to him from the North-West, and AA'hich even the 
most experienced men about him AA’^ere incompetent to explain. 
Erom village to village, brought by one messenger and sent 
onAvard b3’- another, passed a mysterious token in the shape of 
one of those flat cakes made from flour and water, and forming 
the common bread of tbe people, w'hioh, in their language, are 


* Colonel Baird Smith to Mr. Colvin— Mr. Martin Guhbins to the same. 
“ Once alarmed,” Avrote the latter, " they drink in the greatest follies. Bone- 
dust iltah alarm has taken liold of men’s minds at several of our stations, and 
Sipdhis, private servants, Zaraindnrs attending Court, have flung away their 
roti (bread) on hearing that five camel-loads of bone-dust atab had reached 
tho station.” — MS. Correspondence. 
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rallcMl Cliapuffs. All tluit was known aljout it wa*^, tliat a ines- 
H-'nc:<jr pravo tlio c-ako to the head man of one village, 

and refjnosteil hini It) dc'^^patcli it onward to the next ; and that, 
in this way, it travt-llol from plane to ])lace ; no one re fusing, 
no one d^aihting, few oven (piestioiiing, iu hlind oh»-dienco to 
a neeessity felt" ratlier than niiderstool. After a while, this 
practice I'ecuie* known to the functionaries of llie English 
Government, v.dio thonirht nnich of it, or thought little of it, 
according to their individual dispositions, and interpreted it, in 
divers ways, ai*cording to tho light that was in them/ The 
cro'iter nunihf'r lojke 1 upon it as a signal of wuriuiig and pro- 
"parati^m, designed to t'-ll the people that something great and 
port-‘ntous vras ahout to happen, and to prompt them to he 
ready fnr tin* crisis. One great autlicudty wrote to the Governor- 
< General that he liad Ix^'cn told that tho c]ia])ati was tho symbol 
of men’s food, and that iU circulation was intonded to alarm 
and to ill flue nee iii oil’s minds by indicating to them that their 
means of Eiihsisterice would he taken from them, and to tell 
them, theredoTo, to hold together. Others, laughing to scorn 
this notion of tlie fiery cross, saw iu it only a common supersti- 
tion of the coxnnrr. it was said that it was no unwonted thing 
for a Iliad u, in wlioso family sickness had brolccn out, to 
institute this Traiisiuishion of chapatis, in tho belief that it would 
carry off the disease; or for a community, wlion tho cholera or 
other pestilence was raging, to betake themselves to a similar 
practice. Then, again, it was believed by others that the cakes 
had been sent abroad by enemies of tbo British Government, for 
the purpose of attaching to their circulation another dangerous 
fiction, to the effect that there was bone-dust in them, and that 
the English had resorted to this supplementiiry method of 
defiling the people. Some, too, surmised that, by a device some- 
times used for other purposes, f seditious letters wore in this 


* Mr. Ford, Collector of Gurgaou, first brought it to tbo notice of tbo 
Ijieutcuant-Gov(‘riior of tbe North-Western Provinces, Mr. Colvin, wlio issued 
circular orders on the subject to all tlio local officers in charge of districts. 
In tbe trial of tbo King of Debli great pains were talren to e.xtnict from tbo 
witnc'ssop, both Fnropea.i\ and Native, sonio explanation of tbo ‘‘Chnpdti 
mystery” ; but nothing satisfactory v’as elicited.^ 

t In this miiTiner communioution was sometimes held with tbo inmates 
of our gaols. Sc-e tbe “ Itevclations of an Orderly,” by PanjUauri Kbdn : 
“ Suppo-e a prisoner is confined under tbo bayonet of Sipfibis, bo must be 
permiltcil to cat bread, Tbo preparer of food is bribed, aud a short nolo is 

2 E 2 
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manner forwarded from village to village, read by tbe village 
chief, again crusted over with flour, and sent on in the shape of 
a chapati, to be broken by the next recipient. But whatsoever 
the real history of the movement, it had doubtless the effect of 
producing and keeping alive much popular excitement in the 
districts througli which the cakes were transmitted ; and it may 
be said that its action was too widely diffused, and that it lasted 
for too long a time, to admit of a very ready adoption of the 
theory that it was of an accidental character, the growth only 
of domestic, or even of municipal, anxieties.^*' Some saw in it 
much moaning ; some saw none. Time has thrown no new 
light upon it. Opinions still widely differ. And all that History 
can record with any certainty is, that the bearers of these 


put into a cliapdtl. or a eentencc is written on a pluto, and when the bread 
is taken up the prisoner reads what is written.” 

* The droulation of the chapittfs commenced at the heginiiing of the year. 
“ The year 1857,” writes Captain Keatinge, “ opened iii Nimar by a general 
distribution of small cakes, which were passed on from village to village. 
TI)C same, I am aware, has occurred all over Northern India, and has been 
spoken of as having been a signal for the disturbances which took place later 
in tlio year. At the time they appeared in Niindr, they were everywliero 
brought from the direction of Inddr. That city v/as at the time afflicted 
with a severe visitation of cholera, and numbers of inhabitants died daily. 
It was at that time understood, by the people in Nimar, and is still believed, 
that tlie cakes of wheat were de-^palched from Indur after the performance 
over thorn of incantations that would ensure the pestilence acoompanjdng 
them. The cakes did not come straight from North to South, for tlicy were 
received at Bajanagar, more than lull f- way between Iiuliir and Gwalidr, on 
the 9th of February, but had been distributed at Mundlesar on the 12th of 
.January. This habit of passing on lioly and unholy things is not unknown 
at Nimar. When smallpox breaks out in a village, a goat is procurer!, a 
cocoa-nut tied to its neck, and it is taken by the cliowkeedar to tlie first 
village on the road to Manduta; it is not allowed to enter the town, hut is 
taken by a villager to the next hamlet, and so passed on without rest to its 
destination,” This last is the eciipturally recorded scapegoat. With respect 
to the chapdtis, consult also the report of Major Erslvine, Commissioner of 
the Sagar and Narbadd territories: “So far bade as January, 1857,” lio 
writes, “small wlieaten cakes (chapdtis) were passed in a most mysterious 
manner from village to village in most of the districts, and, although all 
took it as a signal that sometliing was coming, nobody in the division, I 
believe, know what it portended, or whence it came, and it appeared to have 
been little thought about except that in the money-market of Sugar it is said 
to have had some slight effect in bill transactions. I reported the matter to 
Government at the time, but even now it is a matter of doubt if the signal 
was understood by any one, or if it referred to the coming rebellion, though 
such is now the general opinion.” 
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Bt range misrfvesTrent from place to place, and tbat ever ns they 
went new excilemonts were cngonderccl, and vague expectations 
were raised. 

That in all this there was Fomething more than mere military 
di«'iffection was manifest to Lord Canning; hut 
neither he nor his confidential adders could clearly 
d’seern wimt it was. He had a general conception 
that evil-minded men, with strong resentments to be gratified 
hy the min of the British Government, were semling fi*rth 
thoir emis«!arieF; hut with the exception of the ministers of 
tli<* dethroned King of Oudh, whom he had suspected from thu 
first,* he could not individualise his suspicions. IIuw was ho 
to know, how was any Englishman, shut up all day long in his 
h<>u^e, and having no more living intercourse with the people 
than if they were clay figures, to know what was passing 
heneath the surface of Native society? If anything woro 
learnt at that time to throw light upon the sources of the great 
events that were to happen, it was merest accident, and the 
full force of the revelation was rarely discernible at the time. 
It was remembered afterwards that, in the early part of this 
year, one man, a Mardthd hy race, a Brahman by caste, of 
whom something has already been recorded in this narrative, 


* In my min'l tliere is no doubt of tlio aefivity, at tliis time, of tlio Oudli 
jiLOplc nt Gardtii Reach. Tlio Sipaliis at Bnirackpilr were induced to believe 
that, if tlicy broke avmy from the English harness, they would obtain moro 
Inomtirc Fcrvica under tlic restored kingship of Oudb. I Iiiivo before mo 
faome letters, original and tmnslnted, of a Jumndar of the Slth Regiment, 
which contain numerous ollusioiiB to the Future of the King^a scrvico. Toko 
the following : ** The Snd Gteundiers said, iu the beginning of April, * AVb 
will go to our homos sooner tlian bite the blank ammunition. Tlio regiments 
were 'uminimous in joining the King of Oudh.” “ The Subnlidnrs of tho 
Quarter-Guard said, ' We have sided with the King of Oudh, but nothing 

has come of xL* '* ‘‘Rumsliai Lfila said, *lt would have been well for iis.’ ” 
This aho has its significanco : “Snbahdnr Mhdd Khan, Sinlar Khan, and 
Rumsbai Ldia said, 'Tlic Faringhi B£tichiit8 ’ (a vile term of opprobrium) 
*aro unequalled in their want of faith. The Kin^ of Lakhnno put down his 
arms, and the Government have given him no idlowance. Wo advised the 
King to pnt down his arms. The treodheiy of the Govomment is unrivalled.’ ” 
Colonel Wilder aaid that the wriU*r of these letters ap^red to be aiTected iu 
the head.” It will be remembered that tho Native omcor who reported the 
coming massacre of Vclltfr was also said to be mad. General Hoarsey, send- 
iug on the conyspondcnce to Goveinm6ut,eaid that there was “much method 
in his supposed madness ** ; and added, that “ much important information on 
tlie whole cause and subject of this supposed Cartridge Mutiny ndght ba 
elicited from him.”— Corre^ondenee, 
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was displaying, in his inovcincnts, an nnwontcd activity, which 
created surprise, but scarcely aroused suspicion. This man was 
Dundii Pant, commonlj’’ known as the Nana Sahib, of Bhitur — 
the adopted son of the Peshwa, Baji Bao. He was not given to 
distant journeyings; indeed, ho was seldom seen beyond the 
limits of his own estate. But in the early months of 1857, 
having visited Kalpi, ho made a journej'' to Dehli, and, a little 
latter in tlio year, paid a visit to Lakhnao. It was in the 
middle of April that ho started on this last journe3^ On the 
17th of that month, Jlr, Morland, tlien one of the Agra Judges, 
wlio shortly after the Peshwa’s death had been Commissioner 
at Bliitur, and who had endeavoured to rescue from resumption 
a part of his pension, paid a visit to the Nana at that place, 
'fhe wily j\Iusulman Agent, Azim-ullah Kljan, who had pleaded 
his cause in England, was with Dundii Pant when the English 
u:cntlcman was announced, and they talked freely together, as 
friends talk, no suspicion on the one side, and no appearance of 
anything unwonted on the other. All was outwardly smooth 
and smiling. The !RIaratha was as profuse as ever in his 
expressions of respect and esteem; and when Morland took his 
departure, the Brother of Diindii Pant told him that the Nana 
purposed to return the visit of the Sahib next day at Kunhpur. 
The next day haj^pened to bo Sunday, and j\Iorland was 
anxious, therefore, to decline the visit; but the Nana Sahib 
went to Kanhpiir, and again sent Baba Bhat to the English 
gentleman to ])roposo an interview. What he wished to say to 
the man who had been kind to him will now never be known, 
for j\Iorland declined the meeting, on the plea that it was the 
Sabbath, and expressed regret that the Ndna Sahib should have 
made the journey to no purpose. To this the Brahman reidied, 
that his brother was on his way to Lakhnao to visit one 
of the Nawdbs. There was something in all this strange and 
surprising. An English nobleman, in the course of three 
or four months, might visit all the chief cities of Europe 
without anyone taking heed of the occurrence. But the 
nobility of India are little given to travelling ; and the Nana 
Sahib had rarely gone beyond the limits of Bhitur.^ That, 


A clifTerent sfatement has, I know, been made and cominonly accepted. 
It is the belief that the Nanil Siihib was frequently to be seen at Kanhpur, 
riding or driving on the Mall, and mixing freely with the European residents 
of the place. But the truth is, ho eschewed Kdnhpiir, for the reason which 
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wthin so short a time, he should malco these three journeys, 
was a fact to excite speculation ; but ho was held to he a quiet, 
inoffensive person, good-natured, perhaps somewhat dull, and 
manifestly not of that kind of humanity of which con- 
spirators are made, so no political significance was attached to 
the fact. What likelihood was there, at that time, that such a 
man as Dundu Pant, heavy and seemingly impassive, who had 
for some years quietly accepted his position, and during that 
time done man}’' acts of Idndness and hospitality to the English 
gentlemen, should suddenly become a plotter against the State ? 
Had any one then said that it behoved the Government to mark 
the movements of that man, he would have been laughed to 
scorn as an alarmist. We never know in India how many aro 
the waiters and the watchers ; we never know at what moment 
our enemies, sluggish in their hatreds as in all else, may exact 
the payment of old scores which we have thought were long 
ago forgotten. 

So Diindu Pant, Nana Sahib, passed on, about some business 
known to himself, utterly unknown to European functionaries, 
to Kalpi, on the banks of the Jamnah, to the great imperial city 
of Dohli, and to Laklmao, the capital of Oudh. In the last of 
these places, when the Nana arrived, Henry Lawrence was 
diligently, with his whole good heart, striving to make right all 
that had gone 'wi’ong during the time of his predecessor. But 
again the handwriting on the wall traced those fatal words, 
“ Too late.’’ If he had hut gone to Lakhnao when he had fii*st 
offered to go, how different would all have been I It was on 
the 18th April that the Nana Sahib started on his journey to 
Lakhnao. On that day Henry Lawrence wrote a long letter to 
the Governor-General, telling him that he had dis- 
cerned signs of dangerous coalitions between the 
regular Sipahi regiments, the irregulars taken into onr service 
from the old Oudh Army, and the men of the Police battalions ; 
symptoms also of intrigues on foot among some of the chief 
people of the city. There were many elements of trouble ; and 
now they were beginning to develop themselves in a manner 

induced his adoptive father, Baji Bao, to eschew it, namely, that a salute was 
not given to him on entering the cantonment The person generally knoum 
in Kdnhpdr as the “ Nana ” was not Dundd Pant, but Nana Naxain Kao, the 
eldest son of the ex-Peshwd’s chief adviser and manager, the Subahdar Eam- 
chandar Pant, who, after his master’s death, resided at Kanhpiir and was on 
terms of social familiarity with many of the principal European residents. 
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wginficaiit of n general ontbnret of popular discoiitoiit. “ This 
city,” 'svroto Henry Lawrence on that 18 th of April, “is said to 
contain some six or seven hundred thousand souls, and does 
certainly contain inanj" thousands (twenty thousand, I was told 
yesterday) of disbanded soldiers, and of hungr}’’, nay starving 
dependents of the late Government. This veiy moniing a 
clod was thrown at Mr. Ommano}^ (the Judicial Cominissioner), 
and another struck Major Anderson (Chief Engineer) whilst in a 
buggy with iny.sclf* .... Tlio improvements in the cit}^ here 
go on verj’' fast — too fast and too roughly. Much discontent has 
been causc^d by demolition of buildings, and still more by threats 
of further similar measures; also regarding the seizure of re- 
ligious and other edifices, and plots of ground, as Hazul or 
Government property. I liave visited many of these places and 
pacified parties, and prohibited any seizure or demolition without 
competent authority. ITio Kcvcuuc measures, though not as 
sweeping as rcjn'csented hy the writer whoso letter your worship 
sent mo, have been unsatisfactory. The 'i’alnkclars have, I fear, 
heen hardlj^' dealt with ; at least, in the Faizabad division some 
luivo lost half their villages, some have lost all.” Such, stated 
licro in the hunded ontline of a letter from the spot, to ho dwelt 
upon more in detail hereinafter, was the condition of affairs 
wliich, in the third week of April, the Htiml Sahib found in 
Lakhnao. He could have scarce!}' wished for any better 
materials from which to erect an edifice of rebellion. 

By this Dundu Pant, Hana Sahib — hy all who were festering 
with rosontinents against tlio English and malignantly hiding 
their time, the annexation of Oudh had been welcomed as a 
material aid to the success of their machinations. It was no 
sudden thought, horn of the accident of tlio greased cartridges, 
that took the disappointed Brahman and liis I\Inliammadan 
friend to Lakhnao in the spring of this year of trouble. For 
montlis, for years indeed, over since the failure of the mission 
to England had heen apparent, they had been quietly spreading 
their network of intrigue all over the country. From one 
Native Court to another Native Court, from one extremity to 
another of the great continent of India, the agents of the Nand 
Sahib had passed with overtures and invitations, discreetly, 
perhaps mysteriously, worded, to Princes and Chiefs of different 
races and religions, but most hopefully of all to the Mardthas. 
At the three groat Mardthd families — the families of the Edjah 
of Satdrah, of the Peshwd, of the Bhonsld — Lord Ealhousie 
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liatl pfrnck de.vlly blows. lu tbc Soiitbem MaratliA cmiiitry. 
inrleefl, it pcomed that Princes and Ifoblcs were alike ripe flir 
rcbolUou. It was a si^ificint fact that the n^enfs of the 
^eat SaTarah and Puna fuinilics had been dointr thoir master* s 
\Vork in Lngland about the sumo time, that both had returned 
lo India rank rebels, and that the first year of Lord Cunning’s 
adiiiiiii'-tration found Bangn Bupiiji as active for evil in the 
South as Azim-ullah was in the Xortli ; both able and nnsem- 
]tnloiis men, and hating the English mth a deadlier hatred for 
the very Idndxies'! that had been sho^vxi to them. Ihit it was 
lint until the crown had been set upon the anncxatiimF> nf Lord 
l).ilhon.Hie by tlie^feiznre of Ondh, that the Nuim Snhib and his 
ncromplices saw mnch jixospcct of snccess. That event was 
the taming-point of their career of intrigne. What had before 
been difficult was now made easy by this last act of English 
usurpation. Tsoi only were the ministers of the King of Oudh 
tampering with the troops at the Presidency, and sowing 
dangerous lies broadcast over the length and breadth of the 
land^ hut such ^ras the impression made by the last of our 
annexations, that men asked each other who was safe, and Avhat 
use was there in fidelity, wdicn so faithful a friend and ally as 
the King of Oudh -was stripped of his dominions by the 
Government whom he had aided in its need. It is said that 
Princes and Chiefs, who had hold back, then came forward, and 
that the XAna gahih began to receive answers to his appeals.* 


♦ By those who nvtcmatically reject Xntivc evidence, all this may bo 
rrga^cil us nothing nut nnsnlffittinfinl bunuisc. But tliero is nothing in my 
mind more clearly suh-tuntinted than the complicity of the Numt Suhib in 
widc-spread intrigues before the outbreak of the umliny. Tlio concurrent 
icptimonr of witnos«cs i-xaiiiincd in imrts of the country widely distant from 
racli other talses this story nltugcther nut of the regions of the conjectural. 
I bpcah only of the broad act itself. With regard to the statement in the 
text, that the inneldnatioiis of Iht* Xdnd Sdhib were mucli assisted by ilio 
annexation of Oudh. 1 give the following, quantum valeaU from the critb ncc 
of a Xntivc cmL<t?aiy detained and examined in Haisur in Jauunr}*, 1858. 
After givhu a list of xiumcrons princes and chiefa whom the Kilnu had 
tiilflrcE-ed, 1lu^ man said ; “ The Xtlntl wrote at intervals, two or threo inontiis 
iircvioup to the annexation of Oudh. But at fizbt he got no answers. Xolxxly 
had any hope. After tlio anncxafion ho wrote btill morc,aud then tiic Snolinm 
nf l.uTchnno joined in liis views, hldn Singh, who is the Chief of the Filrbinh, 
or Fdrdasi, joined. Then the Siptihis began to make tajwiz (plans) among 
themselves, and tiic Laklmno Snoknrs supported them. Until Oudh wiis 
annexed, Xdud Sulilb did not get answers from any exm; but when that 
occurred, many began to toko courage and answer him. The plot among the 
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Bill wluilsoovcr may liavo been its oficct in remote places, it 
cannot bo qnesiionod that in the condition of Oudli itself after 
annexation tliero was that which must have gladdciied the 
lieart of every plotter against the State. Such men as Dundu 
Pant and Azim-iillah Khan conld not pass through the streets 
of Lalvhnao without clearly seeing what was coming. What 
tliey saw and wliat they heard, indeed, pleased them so greatly, 
that they assumed a bold and swaggering demeanour, which 
attracted the attention of the English functionaries to whom 
they wore introduced. For they made no secret of their visit ; 
but went about openly in the public streets, with numerous 
attendants, and even sought the presence of the Commissioner. 
Tlio Nana said that ho liad come onlj’’ to see the sights of 
Tjaldinao ; so Henry Lawrence received him kindly, and ordered 
every attention to bo shown to him by the authorities of the 
city. But his sojourn in Lakhnao was brief, and his departure 
sudden. Ho wont without taking leave of the English function- 
aries, saying that business required his presence at Kdnhpur.'^' 


SipiduB first took place — the clificoiitont about Ibe greased cartridges. Then 
answers began to pour in. Gnblb Sing, of hunn, wjis tho first to send an 
answer. lie said that bo was ready with men, money, and arms, and ho sent 
money to Nana Sahib, tlirongli one of the Labbnao Saolcurs/^ The former 
part of this slatcinent may be readily accepted ; the latter must bo received 
with i-aution. 

^ Vide Appendix, p. 454. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

7'irE moiitli of Mar, its fiery heat and p;lnTO, and its arid 
dnst-cliargcd -winds, fonnd Lord Canjiing in Galcntta 
watching eagerly, Imt liopcfnlly, llie progress of 
events, and the signs and s^^mptonis of the excitement engen- 
dered in men’s minds hy the great lio which had been so 
insidionsly propagated among them. From the mnltitnde of 
conflicting statements and opinions which readied him from 
dilferent quarters, it was diilicult to extract the truth; but 
talcing a comprehensive view of all tliat was manifest to him, 
from the plains of Boniral to the hills of the IIimala 3 *a, ho could 
not discern in those first days of Maj- that the clouds were 
gathering around him denser and blacker than before. If there 
were any change, indeed, it was rather a change for the brighter 
and the better. At Barrackpur there liad been no more overt 
acts of mutiny. The Native regiments were doing their duty, 
sullenly, perhaps, but still quietly. At Damdamah the detach- 
ments in the Ride depot, under the new system of drill, -were 
proceeding to hall practice without any visible signs of discon- 
tent. It was hoped, indeed, that the troops in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Calcutta were yielding to the explanations 
and assurances which had been given to thorn, and slowlj^ 
returning to reason. At the Rifle depots also in the Upper 
Countn" the drill was quietly proceeding. At Sialkot, the 
detachments from the Native regiments in the Panjab, Regular 
and Irregular, were firing the new pieces without a murmur. 
Sir John Lawrence went to that station, at the beginning of 
the month, ‘‘to see the now School of Musketry, as well as to 
judge vith respect to the feeling among the Sipahis;” and he 
wrote to Lord Canning that all were “ highly pleased with the 
new musket, and quite ready to adopt it. They already per- 
ceive how great an advantage it will give them in mountain 
warfare.” The officers assured him that no had feeling had 
been shown, and he himself “ could perceive no hesitation or 
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reluctance on the part of any of the Sipaliis.” * From Ambalali, 
General Barnard wrote on the first day of tlie month, that ho 
had reported to Head-Quarters that so far from an)'- insub- 
ordinate feeling existing at that place, he had reason to he 
satisfied witli the patience, zeal, and actiTity that the men had 
shown on the severe night-picket work necessitated b)" the 
incendiary fii-es. “ I have no reason,” ho added, “ to accuse the 
liipahi of causing those fires — ^no overt act has been elicited, 
and no instance of insubordination has occurred. The musket 
practice lias been resumed with apparent good will and zeal. 
I have frequently attended it myself, and I will answer for it 
that no iir feeling exists in these detachments.” f 

Thus it was that, in the first days of May, there was apparent 
to the eyes of the Governor-General something like a lull; and 
it seemed that at the Rifle depots, which wore the great central 
]ioints of danger, the difficulty had been tided over. From 
Mirath, too, no fresh tidings of disturbance came. The men of 
the 3rd Cavali-)’- were being tried by Court-martial ; and it did 
not appear that any of their comrades were about to follow 
their insubordinate example. There were circumstances that 
rendered it probable that the motives which had driven these 
men into mutiny were altogether of an exceptional character. 
So Lord Canning, in the early part of this month of May, was 
able to direct his thoughts to all parts of the country, and to 
fix them on many topics of Indian government and administra- 
tion, as calmly and as philosophically as in the quietest of 
times. He was correspoiiding with Lord Elphinstone on the 
subject of the Treat)^ with Persia and the Expenses of the War; 
witii Lieutenant-Governor Colvin on Education Grants and 
Female Schools, and the Dehli Succession — little thinking how 
that last question would soon settle itself; with Major Davidson, 
the Resident at Haidarabdd, about the recognition of a suc- 
cessor to the Nizam (his Highness being nigh unto death from 
a surfeit of prawns) ; with Sir Richmond Shakespear, Resident 
at Barodah, on the Finances of the Gaikwar ; and with Colonel 
Durand, the Governor-General’s agent at Indur, about the 
large amount of Native deposits in the Residency Treasury. 
Indeed, the current business of Government was but little 
interrupted. There was no fear in Government House. 


* Sir iloliTi La-\vrence to Lord Canning, iMay 4, 18.77. — MS. Correspondence 
t Sir H. Barnard to Lord Canning, May 1, 1857. — MS. Correspondence. 
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But, aliliougli at tins time the Govenior-ftoncTal was clicerfiil 
and Iiopoful, and hcliovcd that the clouds of trouhlo would soon, 
hy God’s providence, ho disjUTSod, Iio Imd foine ospociiil cantos 
of anxiety. The dawn of the month of May found tho a4th 
Regiment at Barrackpur still awaiting its sentence. The 
Jamadnr of the Qnartcr-Guard, Tsri Pandi, had been hanged on 
the 22zid of April, in the presence of all the troops at Barraek- 
pur. Ho had confessed his guilt on the scaflulcl, and with liis 
last breath had exhorted his comrades to he warned hy his 
example.* It was helieved that ihis public cxeculitiir<»f a 
coiumissionod officer would have a salufary oflecl upon tho 
whole Native Army. But the punishment of one man, though 
that imnishmcnt were death, could not wipo out the offieiice of 
tho regiment, or vindirato the authority of tho Govemmout. 
Tho great defect of Lord Canning, as a ruler in troubled times, 
was an excess of conscientiousness. Tho processes hy which 
lie arrived at a resolution were slow, l^ecauso at evoiy stage 
some scruple of honesty arose to impede and ohstiuct his con- 
clusions. On the Bcoro both of jnstico and of polic}* ho doubted 
whether llie^ prompt disbandment of tbe :?4th would be right. 
It was certain that sonic companies were true to their colours, 
and he did not clearly bee that all tho rest were faithless. Ho 
had caused a searching iiujuiiy to he made into tho condition 
of tho regiment, and he had hoped, up to tho end of tho third 
week of April, that all tho requirements of tho case might ho 
satisfied hy the dismissal of somo of tho more patent oifendois. 
But the weight of military authority was strongly in favour of 
disbandment. General Hcarsey, at BaiTackpur, was fully con- 
vinced that no measure short of this would produce the desired 
oiTect; and General Anson wrote earnestly from Simla urging 
the expediency of such a course. Tho whole question was fully 
and auxion.Nly discussed in Council ; and at last, on the 30th of 


* Tlicro TTcre many erroneous vorBions nt flic time of Isri Fandfs speech 
from tho scaffold. The words wliioli he nttcred, literally tianslatccl, wore 
these: “ Livicti, Bahudur Sipahis. In such a manner do not let any ono net I 
1 liavo behaved in such n rascollv way to tho GhiTcrnmen^ tlint I am about to 
receive my ja4 punishment. Tliorcfore, let no Bniiudnr Sipithi hchnve in 
this wrctchra manner, or ho may n^ccivo the same pimishmont.” This is 
given on tlm authority of Golonol Mitchell of the XSth, who brought tho 
prisoner from the Quarter-Guard of the SSrd to the foot of tho gallows, and 
wliosc own impressions wero confinned by tho three orderlies who accom- 
panied him. 
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April, Lord Caiiiiiiig recorded a minute declaratoiy of his 
opinion that no penalty less general than disbandment “ would 
meet the exigencies of the case, or be cirectiial as an example,” 
Eut even then there were doubts with respect to the men who 
were to bo exempted from punishment, and not until the 4th of 
May was the discussion exhausted and the order given for the 
disbandment of the regiment."^ 

Two days aftor\var(lB, in the presence of all the troops at 
Barrackpur, of the detachments from Damdamah, 
"of 84th (Queen’s) from Chinsurah, the seven 

companies of the 34th, who had witnessed the great 
outrage of the 29th of March, were drawn up, before the sun 
]iad risen, to receive tlioir sentence. There was to be no 
miligation of their punishment, as in the case of the 19th; so 
when they laid down tlieir arms, the uniforms which they had 
disgraced were stripped from their backs, and they wore 
marched out of cantonments under an escort of Europeans. 
And thus a second time the number of the guilty 34th was 
erased from the Army List; and five hundred more desperate 
men, ju’incipally Brahmans and Rajputs, were cast adrift upon 
the world to work out tlioir o'wn schemes of vengeance. 

In the quarter to which a largo number of them made their 
Oudh 19th had made their way before them — in 

Oudh, the signs of approaching trouble increased. To 
no place, from one end of India to another, did the mind of the 
Governor-General, in this conjuncture, turn with more painful 
interest than to tliis newly-annexed province, the nurser 3 ’ of the 
Bengal Army. Henry Lawrence’s letters to the Governor- 
General were wholly silent on the subject of the Nana’s visit to 
Lakhnao. But they spoke of much that pressed heavily on his 
mind. Recognising so many causes of popular discontent in 
Oudh, and knowing well how large a portion of the Native 
Army was drawn from that province, he could not, at such a 
time, regard without much anxiety the demeanour of the Sipahis 
around him. There was one regiment at Lakhnao, whose con- 
duct, although it had been betrayed into no overt act of 


*** It is especially to bo noted that n question arose as to whether the 
Jamaclar of the Mint- Guard, who had appreli ended the men of the 2iid 
Grenadiers (an<e, page 389), sliould be exempted, as a faithful servant, or, 
on account of later revehitions, condemned as a traitor. The decision was 
ultimately in his favour. 
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jiiMilvinlhntinn. wn«« of a atiKpicions. ii1inn<;t of a {Ijrc.itrnini; 

and it Bi»‘in«'d di~ir.iMp that it should ho rcimiM-d 
fniiii thi- {iroviiif-. TIutp was wo donhl that somo of tin* chii f 
jHOi>h* of till* oity w.-ro tatuiH-rini; with its nlh-^rianfo ; and 
miudi daii'i.T iiiiyhf tlion foro In- nwriL-d if it could In? roniovcd 
1 1 anothiT statjjiTi h •yniid lhi> liaiitj. of tho proviiioo. The mi"-- 
frcf-tiosi wi.s laadt. and C.aidn*: ji-B]i.iiide.l to it, givhif; fiHl 
nuthority t', Jl-iiry Livioncs? t.rmove the t-iinted rt-ghucnf to 
Miiath. ‘'L-t til” C<iuiinriJid<>r-iii-(’hii*f know,” wrote th« 
<iovtrnf»r-»5*:i«*nil, “if you find it iifta .-sary to f.<*ud it away; 
hut do not w.iit for any further authority. ! ... If ^.,II have 
rtirhiienhJ that ara ii-ally uiitrustworihv, IhiTo mu-t he no 
ih-;i'"’.i'y in th*' niatl'-r." But. hclore tin- letter eaniiionni!; his 
proi'fi.il had arrivvl. Ileiity I.:iwn-uco liad thought long' and 
■h-ej-ly aljout the results of Mich a lueaMire; and on the Ist of 
May he wr.de t-i L >rd Canninp. eayinp : “ Unquestionahly wo 
ehotild f-.-cl ) ctier without the -iPth, hut I do not fool confident 
that the fc--’iiup in tho (ither ri-giineats is materially better ; and 
there is litih- douht that tho dSlh would not ho improved hy 
•a move, whi--h is an important jioint of cniiRideration in tlio 
jjrcsent p- neral cinditi-m of the Army.” lie was right; the 
removal of a .-single ngimi-nt could not hcnefit Ondh, hut it 
mipht do injury elsowlmre hy tainting other parts of the Army. 

That other compunents of the Oudli force were equally dis- 
affceltd w;i-> jm-.'-ently ajqiarunt. On tho 2nd of 
May. C..pt.i:n Carm-gie, whow'as Idagistratc of tho Mminrin 
i:lty of Laklinao, ami who had tho supcrintcudcnco 
of the Police — a man desorihed hj* his imtui-diato 
superior as " iiriideut and active, though so quiet in nmiincr, 
and implicitly to he relied upon ’’—reported to Henry Lawrence 
that then.- li.ad hcen a strong donionstnition ngninst the cart 
ridges in the 7th llcgimcnt of Oudli Irregulars. At first ho was 
fain t) h-di-jve that the story might lie exaggerated ; hut there 
WH.S soon uudeniahle evidence that it was only too true. Tho 
regiment, which had heen in tho Xing's service, was posted at 
a distance of poino seven miles from Lakhnao. A fortnight 
liefcre, the ri-i-ruits of tho regiment had conimonced practice 
with hr.ll-cartridge, and had done their duty without any 
nianifL-tatic,n.s of discontent. But hy tho end of tho month it 
was clear that the gi'cnt fear, which was travelling about the 
rounriy, had T-iken poH.ses.sioii of their minds, and that they 
were on the very verge of revolt. IVliother they had heen 
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wroiiglit upon by emissaries from the city, or whether any of 
the disbanded men of the 19th had, by tin's time, fdund their 
way to Lalvhnao, is matter only of conjecture;’*' but as the 
month of May da^wmed upon them, they were ripe for rebellion 
— not only themselves prepared to resist, but eager to incite 
others to resistance. They had written a letter to the men of 
the 48th, urging them to rise for theii' religion ; and no sooth- 
ing explanations from their officers could induce them to shake 
off the mistrust which had fastened upon them. On the second 
day of the month the Brigadier rode out with his Staff* to the 
Lines of the 7th, and found them “as obstinate as possible with 
regard to the cartridges.” f Eetuming at nightfall to Lakhnao, 
he wrote at once to Lawrence, telling him the state of the regi- 
ment, and adding, “ I think myself that this aft'air has been a 
long time brewing.” The next morning 1 brought 
With it nc consolation. The 7th were in a worse 
state than before. They had been sullen and obstinate on the 
preceding day. Now in a state of feverish excitement, violent, 
desperate, they assumed a menacing attitude, and talked openly 
of murdering their officers. It was obvious that a crisis was 
approaching, and that no time was to be lost; so Heniy 
Lawrence, when he heard that the regiment was in this defiant 
and dangerous state, determined at once to disarm, and, if 
resisted, to destroj’’ it. On that evening he moved up an over- 


* It Iins been stated that both the 19th aiid 3Uh were stationed at 
Lakhnao at the time of annexation ; and it was believed that they were there 
first infected with rebellion. Henry Lawrence wrote that he had ascertained 
that in the 19th tliere must have been nearly seven hundred Oudh men. By 
this time, tln^y had mostly found their way back to their native province. 

t Tlie offieial report said that the regiment refused to bite the cartridges 
when ordered by its own officers, and again by the Brigadier.” How it 
liappened that, after the cliange introduced into the drill, the Sipahis at 
Lalvhnao were ordered to bite the cartridge at all, it is impossible to say. 
This did not escape Lord Canning, who, in a minute written on the 10th of 
May, said : “ It appears that the revised instructions for the platoon exercise, 
by which the biting of the cartridge is dispensed with, had not come into 
operation at Lakhnao. Explanation of this should be asked.” But the 
time for explanation was past. It was ascertained, however, that the new 
drill instructions were sent to the Oudh Irregular force in the middle of 
April. 

X So difficult is the attainment of perfect accuracy in an historical nar- 
rative, that even Mr. Gubbins, whose worlc on the Mutinies of Oudh is the 
best and safest authority extant, says that these events, which he witnessed 
himself, happened on Sunday, the 10th of May. 
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wild min force of all arms to the parade j^ronnd of tlio 7th. 
Tlic (lav was far K])ont wlmn he roiiunenecd the inarch. “ It 
was a ticklisli matfcr,” ho wrolo to Sir, Colvin, “ taking tlio 
*18th down on Sunday ni^clit; but i thought tliat the 3 '\*ero 
safer in our company' than bdiind in cantonments. Vio had to 
pass for two miles througli tlie city ; indeed, Tier Majesty’s 82nd 
had four miles of it. I tliereforo "hesitated ns to inovin"^ after ; 
but the moon was in its third quarter ; and tlie tirs Allow is 
everj'thing. So oil' we started; and concentrated from four 
points, accomplishing tlio seven miles in nlamt three lioiirs.” 

The moon had risen, bright in an uiudouded sh 3 % on that 
Sabbath evening, when Henry LavTcnce, accompanied hy Jiis 
Staff, appeared with the Brigade before tlio lines of tl»e" 7th. 
"fho regiment was drawn uj) on jairjido, in a state of vague 
uncertainty^ and bo wild or men t, not knowing what would come 
of this strange nocturnal assemb] 3 \ But when tho^" saw the 
Europeans, the Cavalry', and the guns, taking ground in their 
front and on their flanks, the Xativo regiments being so placed 
ns to destroy* all hope of their aiding their coinr.ades, tlio 
mutinoci*s knew lliat their game was up, and that there would 
bedeatli in furtlujr resistance. What might then have hajipcned 
if tlie course of events had not lieen detenu in ed h}" an accident, 
cannot he distinetl^’ declared. The nuitiiious regiment had 
ohcj'cd tlie word of command, and some of the men had 
exjjressud contrition ; but it happened that, b}’' some mistake, 
an artillciiyman lighted a port-firo. The guns were pointed to- 
wards the mutinof-rs, and thongli Lawrence and his Staff were 
posted between tliem and the Artillery', and would prohablv 
have Ix-en^ swept away hy the first round, the Sipahis of the 
gu ilt\" regiment believed that the battery was about to open 
upon them. A panic then seized the 7th, First one man, then 
anotlier, broke awa^-froin his comrades and fled, throwing dovm 
Ills arms as ho went in the overwlielming const eriiation of the 
moment; and presenil}’ great gaps apiiearod in the line, and 
oiil}^ a remnant of the regiment was left to obey the orders of 
the English ofllccr. To these men, whilst the Oavalrj" went in 
pursuit of the fugitives, Heiny Lawrence rode up ; and as 1,1163” 
broke into exclamations of “ Jai Kampani Bahadurko!” — 
“ Victor 3 ' great Lord Company!” — ordered thorn to lay 


• Sir Henry Lawrence to Mr. Colvin, Lnkhiino. l^lay G, 1 Sf)?,-- ilf/8. Corre- 
fpnTidcncf\ 
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doTm their arms, and to strip off their aecontrements. They 
obeyed without hesitation ; and, an hour after midnight, the 
Brigade had returned to Lakhnao, carrying with it all the arms 
of the 7th, and escorting, under guards of the same force, the 
men who had so lately home them. In the critical state of the 
other Native regiments, it was not thought wise to divide the 
Europeans. 

Next day Henry Lawrence wrote to the Governor-General, 
saying, “ The coup is stated to have had great effect in the city. 
But people go so far as to tell me that the 48th last night abused 
the 7th for-running away, and' said, that if they had stood, the 
48th would not have fired. I don’t believe one quarter of these 
reports.” But, although there is always, in seasons of great 
popular excitement, a vast amount of exaggeration afloat, and 
Henry Lawrence, therefore, received with caution the stories 
that were brought to him, he was not one to disregard the signs 
of the times, and to close his eyes to the dangers that were sur- 
rounding him. As time advanced, these signs increased in sig- 
nificance. Some fifty of the ringleaders of the 7th Irregulars 
had been seized and confined, and a Court of Inquiry had been 
assembled to investigate the causes of the outbreak in that regi- 
ment ; but little or nothing had been elicited. As at Ambalah, 
and other places, the mouths of the Sipahis were sealed. They 
might contend among themselves, but in theii- reticence, when 
the English sought to probe their discontents, they acted as one 
man. Words were not forthcoming, but there was one form of 
expression, well kno-wn to the Native soldiery in times of 
trouble, to which they betook themselves, as they had before 
betaken themselves elsewhere, and thus gave utterance to the 
strong feelings within them. On the 7th of May, the lines of 
the 48th were burnt down. The fire commenced in the hut of 
the Subahdar who had given up the seditious letter addressed 
by the 7 th Irregulars to the men of his regiment. There could 
be no doubt that it was the work of an incendiary. On the 
following day, Lawrence visited the scene of the conflagration, 
and found the men outwardly civil and respectful in their 
demeanour, but heavy and downcast at the thought of their loss 
of property. It was not easy to read the state of feelino- which 
then existed in the Oudh Army, so vague and varied was’it; but 
if any man could have rightly discerned it, Henry Lawrence 
was that man. Eor he had free intercourse with those who 
were most likely to be its exponents, and had the gift, so rare 
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among onr countrymen, of inspiring confidence in the breasts 
of the people. After mncli communing with othei\> and with 
himself, he came to the conclusion that the strongest feeling 
that held possession of the Sipahfs mind was a great fear, 
that this fear had long been growing upon him, and that it 
had only culminated in his belief in the story of the gi'eased 
cartridges.^ 

Of one of these conversations a record has been left in 
Lawrence’s handwriting. It is bo significant of the great fear 
that was then dominating the Army, that I give the passage as 
it stands. “I had a conversation,” ho wrote to Lord Canning, 
on the 9th of May, “with a Jainadar of the Oudh Artillery for 
more than an hour, and was startled by the dogged persistence 
of the man, a Brahman of about forty years of age, of excellent 
character, in the lielief that for ten years past Government has 
been engaged in measures for the forcible, or rather fraudulent, 
conversion of all the Jfatives. His argument was, that as such 
was the case, and that as we had made our way through India, 
won Bharatpur, Labor, itc., by fraud, so might it be possible 
that M'e mixed bone-dust with the grain sold to the Hindus. 
'When I told him of our ])Ower in Europe, how the Kussian war 
had quadrupled our Army in a year, and in another it could, if 
necessary, have been interminably increased, and that in the 
same way, in six months, any required number of Europeans 
could be brought to Lidia, and that, therefore, we are not at. the 
mercy of the Sipuhis, he replied that he knew that we had 
plenty of men and money, but that Europeans are expensive, 
and that, therefore, we vished to take Hindus to sea to conquer 
the world for us. On my remarking that the Sipahi, though a 
good soldier on shore, is a bad one at sea, by reason of his poor 
food, ‘That is just it,’ was the rejoinder. ‘ You want us all to 
eat what you like that we may be stronger, and go everywhere.’ 
He often repeated, ‘ I tell you what everybody says.’ But w'hen 
I replied, ‘Fools and traitors ma}?- say sc, but honest and 
sensible men cannot think so,’ he would not say that he himself 
did or did not believe, but said, ‘ I tell you they are like sheep ; 


* One of tlie earliest indications of this alarm appeared at Lnkhnao, when 
iiu Afcsistaiit-Sur^con in the Hospital of the 4Sth inadvertently put a phial 
of medicine to Ins lips to test it. This was seen by the Sipahis, and was 
believed to he a deliberate scheme to pollute tliera. Soon afterwards tho 
house of the doctor was burnt to the ground by tho Sipiihis of his regiment. 
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the ]e.acling ono tiJ7nbles down, and all the rest roll over him.’ 
Snch a nmn is veiy dangeron.s. He lias his full faculties, is a 
Br.ahman, has served ns twenty years, knows onr strength and 
our wealcness, and hates ns thoroughly. It may he that he is 
only more honest than his neighhours, hut ho is not the less 
dangerous. On ono only point did ho give us credit. I told 
him that in the year 184G, I had rescued a hundred and fifty 
Native children, left hy our anny in Kabul, and that instead of 
making them Christians, I had restored them to their relations 
and friends. ‘ Yes,’ he replied, ‘ I remember well. I was at 
Labor.’ On the other hand, he told me of our making Christians 
of children ])urchased during famines, I have spoken to many 
others, of all ranks, during the last fortnight; most give us 
credit for good intentions; but here is a .‘•oldier of our own, 
selected for promotion over the heads of others, holding opinions 
that must make him at heart a traitor.” Cn the same day he 
wrote, in a similar strain, to Mr. Colvin, concluding vdth a 
significant hint to look well after the safety of the Forts in 
Upiicr India.* 

If these letters from the Chief Commissioner of Cudh had been 
read when written, they might suggested grave thoughts of im- 
pending danger ; but when they reached their destinations, they 
came only as commentaries upon the past, faint and feeble as seen 
by the glaring light of terrible realities. The Governor-General 
and his colleagues in the Supreme Council were discussing the 
conduct of the mutinous Cudh regiment, and the measure of 
punishment which should bo meted out to it. Cn the 10th of 
May Lord Canning and Mr. Dorin recorded minutes on the 
subject. The Governor-General declared for disbandment. 
Housed to a vigorous expression of ojiinion by this last manifes- 
tation of a growing evil, the senior member of Council wrote — 
and wrote well — “ The sooner this epidemic of mutiny is' put a 
stop to the better. Mild measures won’t do it. A severe 

example is wanted I am convinced that timely 

severity will be leniency in the long run.” Cn the same day, 
General Lowe recorded a minute, in which he expressed an 


* In the letter to Mr. Colvin, Sir Henry Lawrence says that the Janindar 
“went over nil our anti-Hindu acts of the last ten years, including Gaol- 
Messing, the General-Service Oath, &c., and did not conceal not only that he 
and all others saw no absurdity in (he ground-hones dlcdi helief, but that he 
considered we were quite up to such a dodge.” — lilS. Correspondence. 
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opininn that ** probably tho main bo^iy of the ropmont^ in 
rofusiii^^to Into the cartridjrc, illcl pn rofu.^c, not from imy froliiig 
of (lisloyalty or lowanls llio Governmoiit or thoir 

oilictTP, but from an mid sinocro dread that thf.* net of 

bi liner 'Isom would involve a h''Tiou.s injury to their caste.** On 
Iho llth, Sir. Grant and ilr. roaeoch placed on rect»rd their 
o]»iinoi!s. tint it ini^iit be better to wait for fuller iiiforuiation 
before issuing; tho linal orders of Govcriinieiit. On tho 12th, 
the office boxes were passing; from lioiiHc to house ; but. 

with the papers th»‘n circulated, there wont one, small in size, 
Hcanly in words, but. nlthough jjerhaps scarcely api«rc'*iu!ed at 
the time, of tremendous siprnilK^aneo. “It is to b*s hojiod," 
wrote Mr. Dorin, “that tho news fioni Mfrath (in tin- lelc- 
{rrapliic nicssa nre from A gm in this box) is not true.” I bit it was 
true; yet, with all its terroiv, only a small part of tho truth. 

The little luq^er, then, on that 12th of May, tRivclling from 
house to house in tho office-box, was a telegraphic 
message from Li**uteiiant-Govcrnor Colvin, an- 
nonncixig to Lord Canning that the groat milil iiy Siay j?, list, 
station of Jlfrafh was in a blaze, that tho (’avalrj’' 
had risen in a body, and that every European they had mot had 
been fclaiu by the iiiFurgontH. There was sumothing tembly 
significant in the very form of lliis message. The Govoniinont 
at Agra had received no official tidings of the events that had 
occurred at Mfrarh. But a lady at the former ]ilacc, who liad 
been about to pay a visit to her friends at Mfrath, had received 
a message from her niece, who was sister of tho jinstiiiastor there, 
warning her not to nttciupt the journey, as tho Cavaliy liad 
risen.* This was tho last message despatched, lieforo the 
anthoritic.s could send iiilolligenco of what had happened, tho 
telegraph-wires were cut by the insurgents. 


• TIio followmr: were the words of tho xnca?ngc: “JJfay 11, 1857.— La^t 
night, ut nine oVloch, a telccunph inc^-nsfo was rtcuivid hero by ii hidy fioiii 
her niocc, ebtrr (if the p^istmiiFter at Mfnitli, to the following elluct : * Tho 
Cavalry Imvo r:>cn, pollmg firo to their own houses and several odlcers’ 
]lon^c^, bcaidcs h-iving killLti and vroiindcd nil European nifieers and Foldicra 
the}* uonM find nc ir tlio Lines. If aunt intends starting to-rnorrow evening, 
])leafc detain her from doing so, ns tho van has boon provented from luring 
t!ic Ftution,* Xo lnt(T inoFS igo has been rvccivcd, and tho cominimicutioii b}* 
telegram has been interrupted; how, not known. Any intolligcnco wliicli 
may reach will be scut on immediaUdy ,”— CorrcBpondencem Farlia- 

mentory Papers. 
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TIlo news, therefore, which now reached Agra, and was thenco 
coramnnicated to Calcutta, was of a vague, 
fragmentary character. Scattered facts wellerl 
up from uncertain sources, and wore passed 
on from one station to another, suggestive rather than 
expressive, alwa^^s indicating something moi'e terrible in the 
backgx‘ound than the truth actually revealed. Not till some 
time afterwards was the whole tiuth apparent to the Governor- 
General, and therefore not now do I fill up the outlines of the 
stor 3 ^ The week that followed the 12th of May was a week of 
telegrams^ The electric wires were continually flashing preg- 
nant messages from North to South, and from South to North. 
That the Sipahis at Mirath had risen, was certain from the first. 
Then news came that they held some part of the road between 
Mirath and Dehli. Then, little by little, it transpired that the 
Mirath mutineers had made theh wayin a body to the Imperial 
City, and that the Dehli regiments had fraternised with them. 
A message from Agra, despatched on the 14th, stated, on the 
authority of a letter from the King of Dehli, that the town and 
fort and his own person were in possession of the insurgents ; 
and it was added that Fraser, the Commissioner, and many 
other English gentlemen and ladies, had been murdered. Then, 
at last, it became apparent that the King himself had cast in his 
lot vdth the insurgents, that the rebel standard had been hoisted 
in the palace of the Mughul, that Englishmen and English- 
women had been ruthlessly massacred in the streets of the city, 
and that the mutiny of a few regiments, by thus concentring at 
Dehli, was beginning to simulate a national rebellion. 

Never since, a century before, the foundation of our great 
Indian Empire had been laid by the conquest of Bengal, had 
such tidings as these been brought to the council-chamber of 
the English ruler. The little cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand, which had risen in the first month of the new year, and 
had been growing in its densit}" and darkness until it had over- 
shadowed the heavens, was now discharging its tempestuous 
terrors upon us. There was little before the eyes of Lord 
Canning but the one nalced fact of the junction of the Jlirath 
and Dehli troops, and the proclamation of the I’cstored empire 
of the Mughul. With a feeling of wondering anxiet}^ he 
awaited, all through that terrible week in May, the details 
which seemed as though they would never come, and the ex- 
planations of all that seemed so inexplicable to him. Most of 
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all, lie marvelled wLat our x)eople liad hoon doing, or not doing, 
ill this conjuncture, that such a post as Dehli, scarculy eciualled 
in niilitniy, 'wlioll}’ unef[Tial]Gd in political importance, should 
thus in an liour have boon 'vvrested from their grasp. It seemed 
incredible that with a regiment of British Cavalry at JOrath. 
and the largo^^t body of Artillery in the country gatliered there 
at its head-quarters, such a catastrophe as this should have 
occurred. \\ as there no one, ho asked, to do vdth the Cara- 
bineers and tlio Horse Artillery what Gillespie, half a century 
before, had done with his Dragoons and gallopor-gnn.s ? But if 
such were tlie re.sult in places whore our English ofiicors had 
Cavalry and Artillery to aid them, how would it faro with 
them at stations where nosuchliclpwaeto bo bad ? There was 
no hope now tliat the conflagration would not spread from can- 
tonment to cantonment; no hope now that tho whole country^ 
would not soon bo in a blaze. 

So Canning arose, and with his still, calm face, confronted 
the dire calamity* A braver heart than liis never 
heat in a human ])rcast. Ha]ipy was it for tho 
nation that in him, to whom its iionour was con- ' 
flded in that conjuncture, there was a resolute manhood of tho 
linest, most enduring toniper, j\rany thoughts xiressed upon 
hiin, hut dominant over all was a strong sense of the paiumoimt 
duty of maintaining before all men a serene aspect and a con- 
fident demeanour, 'ifliere was great work to bo done, nothing 
less than the salvation of an cmjiiro ; and with a solemn sense 
of his responsibility, be girded himsolf up for tho conflict, 
knowing in how great a measure tho deliverance of his countiy- 
meu depended, under God*s good providence, upon their faith 
in his constancy and courage. Ho saw clevurly tliat there was 
a tremendoms danger, and ho knew that tho resources im- 
mediately at his command wore wholly insufficient to enable 
him to cope wjtli it ; but oven those vdio wovo nearest to his 
person never saw him cjuail for a moment, as ho calculated 
the means and appliances of defence that could at once be 
brought into actiou, and those which might ho summoned from 
a distance. 

It was no time for lamentation ; else he might have lamented 
that India, by a scries of adverse circumstances, had been so 
stripped of European troo2)s that now tho whole country’*, with 
the exception of tlie frontier province of the Paujdh, was 
lying naked and defenceless, without means of raising any 
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■barriers of resistance against tlie flood of rebellion that was 
pouring over Hindustan. He liad lifted up liis voice against 
tlie system, wliicli placed it in the power of England, hy giving 
to India eitlier too much or too little of its manhood, to sacrifice 
the interests of the dependency."*" He had resisted, only a little 
time before, an attempt to carry off some of the few English 
regiments at his disposal, to take a part in certain _ militaiy 
operations against the Government of China, with which India 
had no concern. It had cost him much to send so many regi- 
ments to Persia; hut that was a call to which he had been 
hound to respond, and happily now the emergency was past. 
All that He had said by way of warning had been more than 
verified by the event ; but it was time for looking forward, not 
for looking back, so he began to reckon up his available succours, 
and forthwith to summon them to the capital. 

In the midst of all his tribulation there were some sources of 
unspeakable comfort. Whilst the clouds were thickening above 
liim, before the great outburst, he had learnt with' joy and 
gratitude that the war with Persia had been brought to a close. 
Outram had done his work rapidly and well. I cannot now 
pause to speak of his successes. What he did on the shores of 
the Persian Gulf must bo narrated in another place. It is enough 
to say that Persia, alarmed by our demonstrations on the coast, 
and anticipating an advance into the intciior of the country, 
thought that negotiation was better than war, acceded to oui' 
demands, and concluded, at Paris, a treaty with the British 
Government. The expedition which had gone forth from 
Bombaj’-, was, therefore, returning to that Presidency ; and a 
word from the Governor-General would summon it, as fast as 
steam could bring it, to his aid. This was his first thought, 
when the seizure of DehH confirmed all his worst apprehensions 
of the perilous want of European troops. Then, from these 
Persian succours, he tuimed with joy and gratitude not less 
profound, to the thought that English troops were speeding to 


* “ Tho intoiests of India,” lie wrote on April 22ncl, “ do not always make 
themselves heard in England, when otlier important matters are ■uppermost; 
and I am opposed to putting into the hands of the Government at homo an 
increased power to diminish our main strength here for the puipose of 
meeting exigencies elsewhere. Such a diminution was_ made in 1854 by 
withholding two regiments which have not yet been given, althougli six 
regiments have been sent out of India to Persia.’* — MS, Correspondence of 
Lord Canning. 
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China ; that the arrogance and insolence of the Chinese Gov em- 
inent having provoked onr chastisement, an expedition had 
been fitted out under the conduct of a civil and a militaiy chief, 
and was then, perhaps, at the very point of its journey at which 
it might most readily be wrested from its original purpose, and 
diverted into another and more necessitous channel. Rightly 
taking the measure of the two exigencies, and never doubting 
for a moment what the great interests of the nation demanded 
in that conjuncture, he presently determined to call these troops 
to his aid. ^ The chastisement of China could wait ; the salva- 
tion of India could not; * and so he resolved, even at the risk 
of fmstrating the cherished designs of the Government in 
England, to call upon Elgin and Ashburaham to suspend their 
operations, and to send him the present help that he so much 
needed. ^ It was a great responsibility, but he to »k it ^dthout a 
moment’s hesitation on himself; and he thanked God, from 
the very depths of his heart, that by a providential dispensa- 
tion this succour, in the veiy crisis of his necessities, had been 
placed within his reach. 

There were thus, in the peculiar circumstances of the moment, 
some sources of consolation, some good promise of relief over 
and above that which was to be sought in the normal condition 
of the empire under his charge. But it would take time to 
gather up the strength of these Persian and Chinese expedi- 
tions, and there were some available European troops more 
nearly at band. It was another happy accident that at this 
time the 84th Regiment, which had been summoned from Pegu 
in March, was still in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. The 
long-delayed disbandment of the guilty companies of the 34th 
had not been carried into effect before tlie 6th of May; and the 
regiment had been detained until after the execution of the 


* I did rot thinlc, wlien I wrote these words, that I had done more than 
ex]}ress the natural feeling in Lord Canning’s breast at tliat time ; but I 
have since found that he gave utterance almost lo the very words: “I have 
sent an officer,” he wrote to the Commander-in-Ohief, “ to Galle by the mail 
to meet Ashbiimham, and I hope Elgin, with an earnest request for the first 
use of tile regiments hound to China, if they can he stopped at Singapore. 
Veh may wait; but Bengal, with its stretch of seven hundred and fifty miles 
from Barmciq)ur to Agr.i, guarded by nothing but the 10th Queen s, cannot 
wait, if the flame should spread. And who shall say that it will not? No' 
piecaution against such a contingency can be too gieat.” — MiS. Correspondence 
of Lord Canning, 
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Kontonco. It. pcomcd then that i.hero was no further necessity 
for its presence in Bengal, hnt the arrangements for its return 
to Pogn were slill incomplete, when the clisastrous tidings from 
Upper India came to dissipate all thought of its departure. 
From tlie quarter whence it had come another English regiment 
might ho drawn. The 35th was stationed partly at Eangun, 
part.ly at ]\Ioulmein ; and a steamer was despatched to gather 
up the detachments and to bring them with all speed to Cal- 
cutta. At the same time, the telegraph carried to Madras a 
requisition to hold the 43rd Foot and the jMadras Fusiliers ready 
for immediate embarkation ; and a trusted officer was sent on 
board the mail-steamer to Cejdon, with an urgent request to the 
Governor to send him all the European troops ho could spare. 

Whilst thus every effort was strained to bring European 
troops from the southern and eastern coasts, the Governor- 
General was intent also on the organisation of measures for the 
concentration of the strength already at his disposal upon the 
points most ex])osed to danger. With this object, every avail- 
able river steamer was taken up for the conveyance of troops to 
the Upper Provinces, and the quicker but more limited means 
of locomotion afforded by wliceled carriages was resorted to for 
the conveyance of small detachments into the interior. But it 
was not, in the crisis of this first peril, from the South, but 
from the North, that the stream of conquest was to bo poured 
down upon the great centre of rebellion. It was not to bo 
doubted that General Anson, whom the nows of the lising at 
jMirath and 1.he seizure of Uehli must have reached at Simla as 
soon as it reached Lord Canning at Calcutta, was doing all that 
could be done to despatch troops to the seat of the revolt. The 
telegraph, therefore, expressed only the confidence of G-ovem- 
ment that the Commander-in-Chief was bringing do^vn to the 
plains the European regiments on the hills. But the main 
reliance of the Governor-General in this extremity was upon 
the military resources of the Panjab. Though all the rest of 
the empire was denuded of European troops, there was no lack 
of this material strength in the great frontier province con- 
quered from the Sikhs. Moreover, it was believed that the 
Sikhs themselves would bo eager to follow their English com- 
manders to the siege and pillage of the renowned city of the 
Mughuls. So, whilst a message went to Karachi, in Sindh, 
directing the Commissioner to send an English regiment to the 
Panjab to replace any that it might be found necessary to des- 
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patch from that province to the Lower Provinces, another went 
to Mr, Colvin, at Agra, saying, ‘‘ Send word as qnicldy as 
possible to Sir John Lawrence that he is to send down such of 
the Pan jab regiments and European regiments as he can safely 
spare. Every exertion must be made to regain Dohli. Everj’ 
hour is of importance. General Hewitt has been ordered to press 
this on the Commander-in-Ohief. If you find it necessary, you 
may apply, in the Governor-Gen oraVs name, to the Rajah of 
Patiala and the Rajah of Jhind for troops.” And he added, with 
that union of Idndliness and sagacity which made him at all 
times liberal of his encouragement to his Lieutenants, “ I thank 
3 "ou sincerely' for what you have so admirably done, and for 
3 ^our stout heart.” ^ The praise, too, was vrell deserved, Colvin, 
at that time, had done all that could he done to help others at a 
distance, and to maintain the confidence of those around him, 
and he had strenuously exerted himself to forward to the 
Governor-General, by telegraph and by letter, all the tidings 
that had made their way to Agra.| '‘I have fairly taken upon 
myself,” he wrote to Lord Canning on the 15th of May, “ the 
position of Commander-in-Chief here. The arrangements are 
now on the point of completion, and our position may ho re- 
garded as safe. There has been a thorough co-operation and the 
most excellent spirit amongst us, Sinclhia and Bharatpfir will be 
heartily with us against the new dynasty of the House of 
Taimur. I shall rouse the Rajput States to arrest the flight of 
the mutineers w'estward, when they are driven out of Dehli. 
The horrible murders, you will see, have been chiefly b}^ 
Muhammadan troopers of the 3rd Cavalry. There must bo a 
fit and fearful expiation for such atrocities.” 

But for this fit and fearful expiation Lord Canning knew too 
w^ell that the time had not yet come. The struggle now was 
for hare life. For this he had done all that could he done, 


• In ft letter to Hr. Vernon Smitli of about the samo date, Lord Canning 
£iiyai “South ofDehli, Colvin at Agm is engaged in keeping the roads quiet, 
collecting troops from Gwfdiar (Sindhia has come forward loyally), and en- 
couraging his own native garrison to fidelity. He is confident of keeping 
thorn stniiirUt, and he deserves to succeed. His courage and judgment are 
beyond praJse.'' — HIS. Correspondence of Lord Canning. 

t The iriipnrtanco of tliis service, at a time when communication both by 
Post and Telegraph was so greatly interrupted, can hardly be over-estimated. 
The Commander-m-Cinof’s letters of the 14th and IGth of May did not reach 
Calcutta before the 7th of June, 
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witli the scanty means at, liis own disj)osal. “ The two points 
to which I am straining,” ho wrote to tlie Indian Minister at 
home, “ are the hastening of the expulsion of the rebels fi’om 
Dohli, and the collection of Europeans here to be pushed up the 
country.” But not a day was to be lost in summoning that 
ulterior aid, by wliich not only was the safety of the empire 
to bo secured, but the honour of the nation vindicated by the 
infliction of just retribution upon our enemies. The succours 
from Bombay ho was sure to obtain ; and there was something 
exliilarating in the thought, at a time when India had need 
of all her heroes, that Outram would come with them. How 
different would it have been if tliose regiments had been still 
engaged in the Persian Gulf! But ho could not cal- 
Arrcst of culato with tho same amount of certainty upon the 
expedition. Buccours from the Eastern seas ; he could not bo 
certain that Lord Elgin would respond to his appeal. 
All that he coitld do was to throw the whole earnestness of his 
nature into that appeal, and to take upon himself the full 
responsibility of the diversion. So he wrote officially, as the 
Governor-General of India, to Lord Elgin, and ho m-oto 
privatelj'’ to him as an old companion and friend. In the 
]5ublic letter, after setting forth in emphatic language the 
dangers by which our empire in India was surrounded, he con- 
tinued : “ I place the matter briefly before your Lordship ; but 
I ho]5e clearl}- enough to enable you to come to a ready decision. 
I will add, that I am anxious to bear the whole responsibility 
of all the consequences of turning aside the troops from China 
to India. But I beg your Lordship to boUeve that, in saying 
this, I am not influenced by any thought that wliatever may 
be tlie course for which your Lordship’s wise judgment shall 
decide, you will need any help from me in vindicating it to her 
Majesty’s Government.” 

More earnest and emphatic still was his private letter ; not 
a word of it should bo omitted : “ My dear Elgin, — 
May 19, 1857. j -^visb I oould givo jmu a more cheerful and 
acceptable greeting than you will find in the letter by 
which this is accompanied. As it is, you will not bless 
me for it, but the case which I have before mo here is 
clear and strong. Our hold of Bengal and the Upper Pro- 
vinces depends upon the turn of a word — a look. An in- 
discreet act or irritating phrase from a foolish commanding 
officer at the head of a mutinous or disaffected company, may, 
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wliilst the present condition of things at Dehli lasts, lead to 
a general rising of the Native troops in the Lo^Yer Provinces, 
where we have no European strength, and where an armv in 
rebellion would have everything its own way for weeks "and 
months to come. We have seen within the last few days what 
that way would he. I cannot shut my eyes to the danger, or 
to the urgent necessity under which I lie, to collect eveiy 
European that can carry arms and aid to the Government of 
India in the event of such a crisis. I do not want aid to put 
do\vn the Mirath and Dehli rebels ; that will be done easily, as 
soon as the European troops can converge upon Dehli, })ut not 
sooner. Meanwhile every hour of delay — unavoidable dela^^— 
is an encouragement to the disaffected troops in other parts ; 
and if any one of the unwatched regiments on this side of 
Agra should take heart and give the word, there is not a fort, 
or cantonment, or station in the plains of the Ganges that 
would not be in tbeir hands in a fortnight. It would be 
exactly the same in Oudh. No help that you could give me 
would make us safe against this, because it cannot arrive in 
time. The critical moments are now, and for the next ten or 
twelve days to come. If we pass through them without a 
spread of the outbreak, I believe all will go well. If we do not, 
the consequences will be so frightful, that any neglect to 
obtain any possible accession of strength whereby to shorten 
the duration of the reign of terror which wull ensue, would be 
a crime. If yon send me troops, they shall not he kept one 
hour longer than is absolutely needed. If 3^ou come 
with them yourself, you shall he most heartily BpondcSe" 
welcome.” 

With this letter went another to General Ashbnmham, who 
commanded the troops of the China expedition ; and the 
steamer, which carried the bearer of these important missives 
to Galle, bore also letters from tbe Governor-General to the 
Chairman of tbe Conrt of Directors and tbe President of tbe 
Board of Control, calling npon them immediately to send out 
reinforcements from England. “ Now let me beg your attention 
and support,” be wrote to Mr, Mangles, “ to a proposal which 
goes to you by tbe mail for the immediate raising of three 
European regiments for Bengal. No sane man will doubt that 
much of increase to onr European force is wanted, and that the 
want should be sui^plicd vdth as little delay as possible is 
obvious from tbe present exposure of our weak points. I do 
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not ask for an augmentation to tke established number of 
Queen’s troops, because for permanent purposes I much prefer 
an addition to the Company’s Army ; and for the exigencies of 
the moment no reinforcement, except that of the China regi- 
ments, would avail. But I do beg that you will move the 
Government to make up the complement of Queen’s troops, 
irrespectively of those which now or hereafter may come to us 
from China. Do not let the supply of the missing regiments 
depend upon the turn of affairs in China, but let the gap be 
filled up at once.” * In the same strain he wrote to Mr. Vernon 
Smith, looking rather to any aid that might be sent him from 
England, as a means of preventing the recurrence of like 
disasters in the future, than of combating those which had 
already arisen. 

Whilst the first efforts of the Governor-General were thus 
directed towards the pressing duty of extinguishing, 
^loraiforoe -jjy gheer animal strength, the fires that had been 

ariieas. Upper India, he was endeavouring also 

to prevent by moral means the flames from spreading to parts 
of the country not yet in a blaze. It was plain that a great 
fear, born of a terrible misapprehension, was driving the soldiery 
to madness. Might not something, then, be done — might not 
some authoritative declaration bo put forth by Government, 
solemn and irresistible in its denials of the imputed treachery, to 
pacify men’s minds, and to cast out from them the foul suspicions 
which were turning loyal soldiers into rebels and murderers ? 
It was true that they had been told this before by the Governor- 
General, by the Commander-in-Chief, by Generals of Division, 
and Eegimental Commandants ; but these appeals had been of 
local character and limited influence, and it was thought that 
something might yet be done by a general Proclamation ad- 
dressed to the whole Army, and distributed throughout the 
country. It was not doubted that whatsoever might have been 
the external agencies employed to keep alive this perilous 
excitement, there was at the bottom of it, in the breasts of the 
Sipahis, a deeplj-^-rooted fear for the sanctity of their religion 
and the purity of their caste. If they could once be persuaded 
to believe that the British Government had never meditated 
any injury or offence to the religious or social prejudices of the 
people, there might be a return to quietude and to reason. It 


Lord Canning to Mr. Mangles, May 19, 1857. — MS. Correspondence. 
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wise, at least, to ninlco one moro tnal. So a Preolinnaiiun 
was issued, sotting fortli that tbo Governor-General know tlmt 
endeavours had heou made to persuade Hindus and ^Musulinans, 
both soldiers and civil subjects, that their religion was openly 
as well as secretly threatened by acts of the Government, who 
were believed to be seeking by various wa} s to entrap them into 
loss of caste for purposes of their own ; but that they had never 
yet deceived their subjects, and they now, therefore, called upon 
all men to refuse their belief to the seditious lies of designing 
traitors, who were leading good men to their ruin. Translated 
into their vernacular, this Prochimation was sent to the mili- 
tary authorities to ho distributed among the soldier}' in all 
2>arts of the country, whilst the words of it wore telegraphed to 
the Lieutenant-Govomor at Agra, with emphatic instructions 
to “ disseminate it in every town, village, bazaar, and serai.” 
“It is for the people as well as for the troops.” It was yet 
hoped that it might hear tho good fruit of a return to order aud 
tranquillity/' 

At the same time, it appeared to the Governor-General to ho 
in the highest degree important to arm tho military anthorities 
with new powers both for tho prom2:)t reward of good and loyal 
soldiers, and tho prompt punishment of mutineers. Tho first 
might he done by a siiujilo order of the Government. Tho latter 
required the interposition of the Legislature. So an Act 
was passed to facilitate tho trial and punishment of 
offences against the articles of war for the Native Army, hy 
which commanding officers of Divisions, Brigades, and Stations 
were authorised to assemble general and other Oourts-martial, 
aud to proceed to carry sentence into effect without reference 


* It has been often said that this Piuelamation ought to have been issued 
at an earlier period. Colonel Birch advised the Governor-General, when tho 
excited state of the Native soldier^^ first became apparent, to issue a pro- 
clamation of this kind, and Lord Canuing afterwards frankly expressed his 
regret that he laid not taken tho advice of his military secretary. On turning 
back to page 177, tho reader will perceive that a similar delay in issuing a 
sedative proclamation occurred in ISO 6, after the muting' in the ^ladins 
Army. It is, however, very doubtful wliethei* such manifestoes Lave any 
effect upon the Native mind, when once any popular belief of the intentions 
of Government has hiken fast hold of it, I have already observed, that those 
who entertain a conviction that the Government, have formed a deliberato 
' design to trick the people out of their religion, are not likely to find any 
dilliculty in believing that the issue of a lying proclamation ia a part of tho 
plot. 
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to Head-Quarters, In sucli an emergency as had then arisen, 
Centralisation could not stand its ground. So whilst.incrcased 
power was thus given to commanding oificers to overawe re- 
bellion, increased power to encourage loyalty and good conduct 
was delegated to them and to certain high civil and political 
functionaries. They were empowered to promote Native soldiers 
and non-commissioned officers on the scene of their good deeds, 
and to confer upon them the “ Order of Merit,’’ “in order that 
the reward for eminent gallantry, loyalty, and good conduct 
might be prompt, and might be conferred on the Soldier in tlie 
sight of his comrades.” But no proclamations and general 
orders — ^nothing that the Legislature could decree or 

General Executive Government publish— no words that men 

May^iD. could utter, in that extremity, could avail to arrest the 
fury of the storm that was bursting over their head. 
It was too late for words, for none would hear. It was left to 
the English only to strike. 

Thus Canning did all that could be done, and waited for the 
issue — waited, fearfully and hopefully, for tidings of new dis- 
asters in one direction, and of coming succours from another. 
As he thus waited and watched, and pondered new details of 
the great rising, which every day added something to the 
clearness and completeness of the story, there were times when 
he felt in his inmost heart that there were no better resources 
than a few brave hearts and a few strong heads upon whose 
courage and coolness he could rely. It must he said, sorrow- 
fully, and I would fain not say it, hut Histoiy admits of no 
such reservations, that Lord Canning felt bitterly that, with 
some few honourable exceptions, the English officers at tbe 
Presidency were not giving him the moral support which, in 
such a crisis, would have been so grateful and refreshing to 
him, and for which truly he had a right to look. It is im- 
possible to describe bis mortification. Where he had hoped to 
see strength he saw only weakness. Men whom ho thought to 
see sustaining and encouraging others by their own resolute 
bearing and their cheerfulness of speech, went about from place 
to place infecting their friends with their own despondency^', 
and chilling tbe hearts which they should have warmed hy 


* Authority in this latter respect ^Yas confined to the Lientenant-Governor 
of Benjxnl and the North-Western Provinces, and to the Chief ConiTnissionerfi- 
ill Oudh and the Punjab. 
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th^ir exani]ple. Such a spectacle as this was even more painfnl 
than the tidings of disaster and death which came hnddling in 
from aU p.arts of the conntrv. Xo one knew better, and no ono 
more freolv acknowledged that the men of whom he complained 
were “ brave enongh with swords by their sides.'’ They would 
have faced death for rheir conntn-'s good with the courage of 
heroes sinii the constancy of martyrs ; but strong as they tTOuld 
have been in deeds, thev were weak in words, and they went 
about as projihew of evil, giving free utterance to all their 
gloomiest anfici]iations, and thus spreading through all the 
strata of English society at the capital the alarm whir-h a more 
confident demeanour in the upper places might have erre*ted. 
And so strong was Lord Canning’s sense of the evil that had 
arisen, and tha* might arise from this want of reserve, tliat 
he tTOto &peci.illy to the authorities in England to receive with 
caution the stories that were likely to he sent home in the 
private letters which the mail was about to oarrv from Cal- 
cutta.* 

But the shame with which he beheld the failure of some of 
hi.s countrymen at Calcutta, made him turn with the 
greater pride and the greater confidence towai'ds 
rhose who were iiolily seconding liis efforts from a ** 
distance. _ The Governors of Madras and of Bombay, Harris 
and Elphinstone. had responded to his appeals, and without any 
selfish thoughts of their own wants, any heed of dangerous 
contingencies at home, were sending him the succours he so 
much needed; and he was profoundly gratefnl for their aid. 
The promptitude with which they responded to the call for 
help was_ something almost maiwellouB. The electiio telegraph 
might f.iil ns in some parts, hut in others it did its work well. 
On the ISth of 3ray, Canning knew that the Madras Fusiliers 
were already emharldug, and had thanked Harris by telegraph 
for his “ great expedition." On the 22nd he learnt that the 
first instalment of the troops from Persia had reached Bombay, 
and that a sr^ainer had already started for Calcutta with a 
wing of the 64th Queen’s. The fire-ship was doing its work as 
wdl as the lightning-post. 


• The author e-yMently refers here to the ofBaets in high authority whom 
be do» not mention in the sueceediug pa^. It seems to me altogothcr too 
sweeping an osserrion. The “ gloomy anticipations’' were tho reaull of want 
of confidence in the foresight and energy of Qie Gtovemment.— Gi. B. 3L 
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But altliougli there was to the Governor-General great con- 
solation in the thought that he would lack no material 

Lamences ULoral Support that Harris and Elphinstone could 
give him, it was, in a conjuncture so imminent, to the 
individual characters of men actually confronting the dangers 
which threatened the empire, that he looked with the most 
eager anxiety. And there were no points to which he turned 
his eyes with a keener interest than to those two great pro- 
vinces, the history of the annexation of which I have written 
in the early part of this hook, the great provinces of the Panjah 
and of Ou^. It was from Oudh that so large a part of the 
Bengal Ariny had been drawn ; it was in Oudh, the last of our 
acquisitions, that the animosities and resentments horn of the 
great revolution we had acconrplished were festering most 
freshly; it was in Oudh that we had to contend with the 
reviving energies of a dynasty scarcely yet extinct, and an 
aristocracy in the first throes of its humiliation. All this Lord 
Canning distinctly saw. It was in the Panjah that all external 
dangers were to he encountered ; it was from the Panjah that 
Dehli was to he recovered. There was consolation in the 
thought that only a few months before the good offices of Dost 
Muhammad had been purchased in the manner most likely to 
secure his neutrality. But death might, any day, remove the 
old Amir from the scene; there would, in such a case, he 
internal convulsions, out of Avhich Avould jjrohahly arise an 
invasion of our frontier by one contending fection or another : 
and, therefore, much as troops were needed below, a still greater 
danger might he incurred by weakening the force on the 
frontier. In other parts of the country there might he merely 
a military mutiny ; but in Oudh and the Panjah the Govern- 
ment was threatened with the horrors of a popular rebellion, 
and the einhari’assments of a foreign war. 

But if there Avere much trouble and anxiety in these thoughts, 
thej' had their attendant consolations. Let Avhat might happen 
in Oudh and the Panjah, the Lawrences Avere there. _ The 
GoA’^emor-General had abundant faith in them both ; faith in 
their courage, their constancy, their capacity for command ; hut 
most of all, he trusted them because they coveted responsibility. 
It is only from an innate sense of strength that this desire 
proceeds; only in obedience to the unerring Amice of Natme 
that strong men press forward to grasp AAffiat Aveak men shrink 
from possessing. KnoAving this, Avhen, on the 16th of May, 
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Henry La^rrexice telegraphed to the Governor-General, “ Give 
me plenary military power in Oudh ; I will not use it un- 
necessarily,” not a moment was lost in flashing hack the 
encouraging answer.^^*- Ton have full militaiy powers. The 
Goverafjr-General will support you in everything that you 
think necessary.*’ 

With John Lavurence it was less easy to communicate. A 
short time before the outbreak of the mutiny, the Chief 
Commissioner of the Pan jab, whose health had been sorely tried 
by incessant w’ork, had proposed to the Governor-General to 
occupy^a part of the approaching hot weather in a tour through 
Kashmir, but Lord Canning, on political grounds, had dis- 
couraged the proposal ; for Gulab Singh lay dying, and it was 
believed that such a visit to the dominions of the Maharajah 
would be associated in men’s minds with some ulterior project 
of their annexation. John Lawrence, therefore, had happily 
not gone to Kashmir. When the news of the outbreak at 
Mirath reached the Panjab, he was, on his way to the Marri 
Hills, at Pawalpindi ; and thence, having first telegraphed to 
them both, he wrote, on the 13th of May, to the Governor- 
General and the Commander-in-Chief. Nine days afterwards 
Lord_ Canning received the missive which had been addressed 
to him, together with a copy of the Commissioner’s earnest 
appeal to Anson to be up and doing. In the former, Lawrence 
urged upon the Governor-General the expediency of raising for 
immediate service a large body of Sikh Irregulars. “ Our 
European force in India,” he wrote, “is so small, that it may 
^adually he worn down and destroyed. It is of the highest 
importance, therefore, that we should increase our Irregular 
troops. . . .In the event of an emergency, I should like to 
have powder to raise as far as one thousand Horse ; I will not do 
this unless absolutely necessary.” Five days before this letter 
had reached Calcutta, Lord Canning had telegraphed his 
consent to the proposal, adding, “ You will he suppox’ted in 
every measure that you think necessary for safety.” He was 
unstinting in his expressions of confidence to those who 
deserved it. 

Those were days when the best men stood upon the least 
ceremony, and if they had a suggestion to offer to Government, 
offered it with the full assurance that they were doing their 
duty, and would not he charged with presumption. So Genera] 
Hearsey, when he learnt the news that had come from Mirath. 
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and Dehli, had written to the Military Secretary to nrge the 
Government to call for troops from Madras and Bombay and 
the Persian Gulf, and to arrest the China expedition. So 
Henry Lawrence had telegraphed to the Governor-General to 
get every available European “ from China, Ceylou, and else- 
where, also all the Gurkhas from the Hills.” So Patrick Grant, 
the Commander-in-Chief at Madras, had telegraphed to him to 
send a swift steamer at once to intercept the China expedition ; 
and John Lawrence had sent a message setting forth these and 
other means of meeting the crisis. Eor all these suggestions 
Lord Canning was grateful ; but it was with much satisfaction, 
perhaps wdth some pride, that when the detailed plan.s of the 
Chief Commissioner of the Panjab were laid before him, he 
sent back a message, through the Lieutenant-Governor of Agra, 
sajdng, “Every precaution which your message suggests has 
been taken long ago.” 

Then, every effort made, and every precaution taken to save 
alike the Christian people and the great empire committed to 
his care, tltere was an interval of reflection ; and with a feeling 
of solemn wonder. Canning dwelt upon the causes of all this 
tremendous excitement, and asked himself whether it could be 
only a military mutiny that he was combating. It did not 
seem as though the origin of such a commotion were to be 
found only in the unaided instincts of the soldiery. It might 
be that the activities then disceimible were purely military 
activities, but it did not follow that external influences had not 
been at work to produce the state of mind that was developing 
such terrible results. There were even then some dawning 
apprehensions that, with the best possible intentions, grave 
mistakes might have been committed in past years, and that the 
tree of benignant error was now bearing bitter fruit. He 
thought over all that had been done by his great predecessor; 
the countries that had been annexed to the British Empire, the 
powerful interests that had suffered so grievously by our 
domination, the manifold encroachments, material and moral, of 
English muscle and English mind. Hot at first did he perceive 
all that was afterwards made clear to him, for at the time of 
which I am now writing there were many breaks in the great 
chain of postal and telegraphic communication, and it was not 
easy to form a right conception of the actual situation of affairs 
in the Upper Provinces. But he soon ceased to speak of the 
mutiny, and called it a “ rebellion ” — a “ revolt.” Early in the 
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year, he had felt disposed to attach some importance to the idea 
of political causes, hut, as he "vvroto on more than one occasion, 
“not much.” Xow his uncertainty upon this point began to 
disappear, and he wrote to the Indian ilinister at home that he 
had not a doubt that the rebellion had been fomented “ by 
Brahmans on religious ipretences, and by others for political 
motives.”* He saw, indeed, that for some years preceding the 
outbreak the English in India, moved by the strong faith that 
was in them, had striven, with a somewhat intemperate zeal, to 
assimilate all things to their own modes of thought, and that 
the Old Man had risen against the New, and resented his 
ceaseless innovations. To this pass had the self-assertions of the 
national character brought us. The Indian Empire was in 
flames. ^ But, with a proud and noble confidence, Canning felt 
tbat this great national character which had raised the con- 
flagration would, by God's blessing, ere long trample it out. 
Even those whose despondency had so pained him would, he 
Itnew, when called upon to act, belie the weakness of their 
words by the bravery of their deeds. Looking into the future, 
he saw the fire spreading ; he saw the heathen raging furiously 
against him, and a great army, trained in our own schools of 
warfare, turning against us the lessons we had taught them, 
stimulated by the Priesthood, encouraged, perhaps aided, by the 
nobles of the land, and with all the resources of the country at 
their command : but seeing this, he saw also something beyond, 
grand in the distance ; he saw the manhood of England going 
out to meet it. 


* YTriting a1?o to the Chairman of the Court of Directors (Mr. Boss 
i^Ian^les), Lord Canning said : “I have learnt unmistakably that the appre- 
hension of some attemi)t upon Caste is growing stronger, or at least is more 
sedulously spread. 3Ir. Colvin has found the same ; and a proclamation, 
which goes to you herewith, has been issued with a view of arresting the evil. 
But political animosity goes for sometliing among the causes, though it is not, 
in my opinion, a chief one.” — ^May 19, 1S57. — MS* Cones^ondence* 
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THE kInI sahib and azim-iJldah khan. 

[The visit of the Nan^ Sdhib to Lakhnao, in April, 1857, referred to at 
page 424, is thus described by Mr. Martin Gubbins in his history of the 
Mutinies in Oudh :] 

“ I must here mention a visit which was made to Lakhnao, in April, 
by the Ndnd of Bithur, whose subsequent treachery and atrocities have 
given him a pre-eminence in infamy. He came over on pretence of seeing 
the sights at Lakhnao, accompanied by his younger brother and a numerous 
retinue, bringing letters of introduction from a former Judge of Kdnhpur to 
Captain Hayes and to myself. He visited me, and his manner was arrogant 
and presuming. To make a show of dignity and importance, he brought 
six or seven followers with him into the room, for whom chairs were 
demanded. One of these men was his notorious agent, Azim-ullah. His 
younger brother was more pleasing in appearance and demeanour. The 
Ndnd was introduced by me to Sir Henry Lawrence, who received him 
kindly, and ordered the authorities of the city to show him every attention. 
I subsequently met him parading through Lakhnao with a retinue more 
than usually large. He had promised before leaving Lakhnao to make 
his final call on the Wednesday. On the Monday, we received a message 
from him that urgent business required his attendance at Ednhpur, arid 
he left Lakhnao accordingly. At the time his conduct excited little 
attention ; but it was otherwise when affairs had assumed the aspect 
which they did at Kdnhpur by the 20th of May. His demeanour at 
Lakhnao and sudden departure to Kdnhpur appeared exceedingly suspicious, 
and I brought it to the notice of Sir Henry Lawrence. The Chief Commis- 
sioner concurred in my suspicions, and by his authority I addressed Sir 
Hugh Wheeler, cautioning him against the Nana, and stating Sir Henryks 
belief that he was not to be depended on. The warning was unhappily 
disregarded, and, on the 22nd of May, a message was received stating that 
‘ two gims and three hundred men, cavalry and infantry, furnished by the 
Maharajah of Bithur, came in this morning.’ ” 

Many readers will smile at the statement that the Nana Sahib was in 
correspondence with Eus ia, and received an answer to his overtures. 
But it is by no means improbable that Azim-iillah Khan entered into 
communication with some Eussian officers, responsible or irresponsible, and 
it is certain that at the time of the Crimean War nothing could have better 
served the interests of Eussia than a revolt in India, That Azim-ullah 
visited the Crimea we know upon the best possible authority — that of 
Mr. Eussell, who has given, in his “Diary in India,” an interesting account 
of his meeting with the Ndnd’s agent in the trenches before Sebastopol. 




